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Foresees Tariff 


Aid to Farmers 


‘et Balance in Change of 
Duties $102 Per Farm if 
Act Is Fully Effective, He 


Declares 








Farm Board Program 


Is Also Said to Benefit 


HawleySmoot Bill Provides 
Foundation Mr. Hoover As- 
serted Imperative, Says Cab- 
inet Officer 





* 





If duties affecting agriculture in the 


new tariff law should prove iully effec- | 


tive, “the net balance in change of duties 
would be about $102 per farm in favor 
of the farmer,” said the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, in an ad- 
dress July 2. 

Arguing that ‘‘the farmer in 
stronger position by virtue of the 1930 
act,” Secretary Hyde recalled the state- 
ment of President Hoover that “an ade- 


is 


~ 


relief,” and declared that the new legis- 
lation “provides this foundation.” 


In St. Louis Reserve Dis€tric 








Distribution of Commodities, Declares Federal 
Reserve Bank Review 





St. Louis, July 2.—The volume 


oi|this district during the past 


trade and industry in the eighth reserve continued considerably below that of the 
district during the last 30 days has con-jsame time a year earlier, and the level 


tinued below the average, the dullness 
being somewhat more pronounced in pro- 
duction lines than in the distribution of 
according to the 


commodities, monthly 


reached compared unfavorably with the 


average for the corresponding period 


‘during the past half decade. 


review of the Federal Reserve Bank of | 


St. Louis. 

Distribution of automobiles in the dis- 
trict is reported. as having decreased. 
Since last August, every month with the 
exception of February has shown smaller 
sales of passenger cars than the cor- 
responding month a year earlier. In the 
agricultural areas, farmers are recondi- 
tioning their cars, resulting in a rela- 
tively heavy sale of parts and accesso- 
ries, 

The district 
text: 

The volume of trade and industry in 


summary follows in full 


— ed 


Extensive Adjustment 


| Viewed as Essential 


“The act adds to the potentialities of |» 


the program of the Federal Farm Board,” 
he said, and will afford profitable pro- 
tection if the farmer “will bring his pro- 


duction within the operation of the law.” | 
Secretary Hyde spoke by radio through | 


WRC and affiliated 


dress follows in full text: 
Aid to Balanced Production 
For agriculture, the tariff act of 1930 
will be a distinct gain. Actually and pe- 
tentially it increases tariff protection for 
American farmers. Many of its rates, 
such as those on wool, eggs, long staple 
cotton and dairy products, will be gen- 
Others will be of max- 
border markets and 
under favorable market conditions. All 
will serve to hold the home market for | 
the American producer, and add to the 
economic urge to agriculture to balance 
the market 


erally beneficial. 
imum assistance in 


its production against de- 
mand, 

The new tariff act provides increased 
duties upon agricultural products | of | 
which we imported in 1928, $287,00000 | 
in their raw state. Of the same prod- 
ucts, we imported $333,800,000 in their 
Girst processed form. For practical pur- 
woses therefore, the new tariff act is | 
applicable to imports having a value of | 

ere than $620,000,000. The increased 
Yates will encourage the production of 
some crops, such as soybeans and sugar | 

beets; will add to the value of such by- 
products as casein and vegetable oils and 
offer many opportunities for diversifica- 
tion through crops which are now offered 
a strenger market. 

Disparity in Production Cut | 

The new bill reduces, even though it 
_may not entirely eliminate the disparity | 
€ in tariff protection which has heretofore 

existed between agricultural products and 
industrial products. The statisticians of 
the American Farm Bureau estimate that 


if raw agricultural products alone be 
considered against industrial products | 
there is an advantage in favor of in- 


dustry, but that if first processed forms 
of agricultural products (such as butter 
and meats) be considered there an 
advantage in favor of agriculture. It 
can safely be said that the new act takes 
a long step toward parity in tariff pro- 
tection for agriculture, and that it af- 
fords to agriculture, so far as a law 
can do so, a high degree of protection. 

On an equivalent ad valorem basis, the 
percentage of increase on agricultural 
products (Schedule 7) is more than twice 
as large as the increase upon othé¥ sche- 
dules in the bill. This increase was 


2] 
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Padlock Procedure 
Declared Effective 








Dr. Doran Diseusses Preven- 
tive Methods in Enforcement 





© ohibition enforcement authorities 
were successful in 7,048 petitions in 
equity in 1929 for injunctions restrain- 
in. defendants fom violating the na- 
tifpel prohibition act and for the abate- 
ment of nuisances, according to statistics 
made public vuly 3 by the Bureau of 
Prohibition in another of its series of 
monographs dealing with enforcement. 
The Bureau's latest study, like those 
previously, was compieted under the di- | 
rection of Dr. James M. Doran, and is de- 
voted exclusively to “*Padlock Procedure 
as the Judicial Method of Closing Prop- | 
erty Used to Violate the Prohibition | 
Laws.” It shows, among other things, | 
that there has been a continuing growth 
of enforcement by prevention, that is, | 
the enforcement agencies have elected to 
prevent further violations by seeking 
padlock orders against the property. 
Figures compiled by the Bureau re- 
corded only 466 such injunctions in 1921, 
but after that year the number was in- 
creasingly larger each year. In 1927, 
the total was 5,134, and in 1928, the 
method was used in 5,428 cases. 
**Enforcement officers assume that it 
is quite as wise,” the monograph ex- 
~ plained, “to use the process of law and 
powers of the court to prevent an evil 
as to punish a crime after it has been 
committed. The thought af the bottom 
of this assumption was that the Con-4 
gress in debating the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and passing the national prohibition 
act had in mind primarily the suppres- 
sion of transportation and sale of alco- 
holic beverage liquor. The main idea was 
not to catch the citizens in the infringe- 
mt of the law for the sole purpose of 
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stations of the Na- | 
@ ional Broadcasting Company. His ad- | 


jis 


}ether years large 
| sult 





Department of Agriculture 
Predicts Improvement in 
Prices Over Low Level of 
June 





World wheat prices for the next seven 
years probably will average lower than 
during the last seven years, and exten- 
sive acreage adjustments must be made 
if production is to be profitable, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated July 2. 

Recent price levels are lower than are 
warranted, the Department said, and 
some improvement may be expected. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Extensive adjustment in wheat acre- 
age, including substantial reduction in 
cost per bushel, must be made if wheat 
production is to be profitable to growers 
generally in the next six to ten 
petition in world markets, due to increas- 
ing production 
tries without a 
in effective demand, 

While improvement is expected over 
the low level of prices in the past month, 
the present prospect is that world wheat 


in this and other coun- 


prices during the next seven years will | 
the 
| almost exclusively to necessities. Build- 


average appreciably lower than in 
past seven years. In the period July 1, 
1923, to July 1, 1930, the price of No. 2 
hard Winter wheat at Kansas City aver- 
aged $1.28 per bushel. The average 
June, 1930, was about 90 cents per 
bushel. As in the past, variation in price 
expected. Im years of short world 
with business conditions 
or better, prices will doubtless be much 
higher than those now prevailing, but in 
world crops may re- 
the present 


crops, 


in prices even below 
level, 

Stocks of wheat increased materially 
from 1926 to 1929 as a result of 
creasing crops. From the large crop of 
1928 an exceptionally large amount was 
carried over. A _ surplus condition per- 
sists in spite of a much shorter crop in 
1929; allhough the carryover into the 
1930-31 season less than last 
it is still very large. Under the pres- 
sure of the accumulated wheat surplus, 
reinforced in 
other cereals in Europe and a world- 
wide business depression accompanied 
by a marked decline in commodity price 
in general, wheat prices have fallen be- 
low the low levels reached in 1923-24. 

The present prospect is that the 1930 
world wheat crop will be only a little 
Jarger than the small crop of 1929, and 
that world supplies for 1930-31 will be 
larger than they were for 1929-30. 
Recent low prices of wheat, under the in- 
fluence of unusually restricted demand 
tor wheat and general declines in com- 
modity and security markets, have been 
below the levels that appear warranted 
by prospective supplies and demand for 
the year as a whole; but unless serious 
crop deterioration should occur’ this 


is 


no 


for | 


nornial | 


in- | 


| In Wheat Acreage. 


quate tariff is the foundation of farm | 


years. | 
| This is necessary to meet intensified com- 


The tendency to slow down extended 
to retailing, wholesaling and 
turing, but was somewhat 
nounced in production than distribution 
of commodities. Output in virtually all 
manufacturing lines was smaller in May 
than in April, and except im a_ limited 
number of industries affected by sea- 
sonal increase in demand, the pace since 
June 1 has not been accelerated. 

Due to the unusually smalt wolume of 
orders for advance delivery, manufac- 
turers are unwilling to complete large 
stocks of their products. Wmneertainty 
relative to prices, coupled with extreme 
conservation in purchasing by ultimate 
consumers, has a tendency to hold down 
commitments of wholesale and retail es- 
tablishments as close as possible to ab- 
solute requirements, 

The 


manufac- 
more pro- 


movement of seasonal goods 


through both wholesale and retail chan-! 


nels was retarded to some extent by cool 
weather, Lines particularly 
were apparel, boots and shoes, millinery, 
men’s hats, groceries, sporting goods, 
hardware and electrical supplies. 

Retail trade was adversely affected in 
the country by the continued depression 
in market prices of leading agricultural 
products and livestock. There was a 
sharp arop in cereal values, wheat de- 
clining to the lowest point recorded since 
1914, and corn to the lowest level on the 
crop. 

A new low for the season was also re- 
corded on cotton, and cattle and sheep 
continued at levels considerably below 
those obtaining at the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1929, 

Taken as a whole agricultural pros- 
pects in the slightly 
during May, spotty 


district improved 


but conditions are 


and uneven, due to drouth over a broad} 
area during April, May and early June,! 


and to extreme low temperatures during 
the past Winter, and late 
freezes, 

In the iron and steel industry a rather 
marked slump occurred in mew orders 
booked, both as compared with the pre- 


frosts and 


|ceding 30 days and the corresponding 


corresponding increase | 


2 
Secretary Hyde Trade Found Below Average 





jstores in the principal cities of the dis-| 


season | 


1929 by large crops of House 


| 


| lins (Dem.), of Meridian, Miss 


year, prices satisfactory to wheat grow- |! 


ers cannot be expected until stocks are 
reduced to more normal size and pro- 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 


Plans to Speed Public Works 


| help in the 


period a year ago. Specifications on 
goods previously contracted for were 
disappointing, and were reflected in a 
reduced volume of shipments from pro- 
ducing plants. 
Automotive Buying Unchanged 

Purchasing by the automotive and 
building industries failed to expand, 
while ordering by railroads was confined 


ing continued 
showed an 
with April. 

The general employment situation was 


below a year 


i ago, but 
upward trend as 


compared 


less satisfactory than a month earlier.| 


Seasonal occupations absorbed 
numbers of workers, but failed 

up all the slack occasioned byw 

of industrial plants and railroads. 

An increase in idleness among clerical 
large cities was moted. A 
general overplus of farm labor existed, 
due partly to ideal weather conditions 
which permitted farmers to perform 
much of their work without the aid of 
hired help. 

As reflected by sales of department 


large 
to take 


trict, the volume of retail trade in May 


1] 
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Members Selected 
For Universal Draft Grou 


The personnel 


) 


of the new = so-called 


Universal Draft Commisison was. apn- 
nounced, so far as the House is con- 
cerned, by Speaker Longworth (Rep.), 


of Ohio, in the House July 2. He named 
as the House members, Representatives 
Hadley (Rep.), of Bellingham, Wash. 
Holaday (Rep.), of Danville, IN... Col- 
-» and Me- 
Swain (Dem.), of Greenville, S. C. 

The Commission is to study and re- 
port back to Congress by December, 1931, 
the advisability of a constitutional 
amendment under which the WNation’s 


wealth resources may be drafted in war- 
time with a view to equalizing the bur- 
dens of war and promoting peace. Other 
members of the Commission include four 
of the 


Senators and 


Cabinet. 


certain members 





Progressing, Mr. Mellon Says 





Secretary of Treasury Asserts Estimated Work for Next 
Six Months Embraces 71 Projects in 39 States 
Designed to Cost $55,735,500 





HE Secretary of the Treasury, An- 

drew W. Mellon, reported in a 
statement July 2 that the Govern- 
ment’s program for accelerating con- 
struction of public buildings as an un- 
employment relief had’ progressed 
successfully along the lines announced 
Mar. 23, and that the program for the 
remainder of the calendar year was 
well under way. . 

The estimated --ork for the next six 
months, the Secretary said, embraced 
71 projects in 39 States. These carry 
a limit of cost under congressional 
action amounting to $55,735,500. Mr. 
Mellon added that all of these build- 
ing plans were expected to be under 
contract before Dec. 31. Mr. Mellon’s 
statement follows in full text: 

In a previous statement to the press 
on Mar, 23, 1930, the Treasury De- 
partment indicated that its plans for 





public building construction would be 
expedited to *the fullest extent pos- 
sible in line with President Hoover's 
announced policy regarding unemploy- 
ment, 

The program formulated at that 
time contemplated the placing under 
contract during the calendar year 1930 
of approximately $92,000,000 worth of 
construction in addition to the $40,- 
000,000 under contract at the begin- 
ning of the year. Progress reports 
for the first half of the year are fa- 
vorable to the successful carrying out 
of this program. 

On Jan, 1, 1930, construction 
ects were under contract involwing ap- 
proximately $40,000,000, Simece Jan. 
1, 39 additional contracts have been 
awarded. The total limits of cost au- 
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} 
| 
30 days! 


affected | 


releases | 


proj- | 


t Of Laws Restored 


| Dullness More Pronounced in Production Lines Than in. 





House Modifies Restrictions 
On Activities of Enforce- 


ment Com rrission 





The Senate adopted, July 2, one of the 
prohibition enforcement measures recom- 
mended by the National Commission on 
Law Observance and FE/nforcement, and 
the House took action to restore to the 


|Commission its original funds and scope 


of work. 
The bill (H. R. 9985), acted upon by 


| Inquiry Disclose 


No Monopoly of 


| Newsprint in Kast 





Federal Trade Commission 
In Report to Senate Ad- 
vises Close Watch Over 
Canadiam Association 





| Margin of Profits 


the Senate would amend the Jones- 
Stalker Prohibition Act by defining 
“casual” or “slight” offenses, It was | 
passed unanimously. 


Two companion measures, one defining 
petty offenses into which class such 
minor violations would fall, and the other 





Q 


[Continued on Page 2 


House Votes $25,000 
To Continue Inquiry 


Of Railway Holdings 


Mr. Parker States Study 
Of Controlling Companies 
‘Will Furnish Basis for 


Legislative Action 


Column 2.] 











A report of the progress of the in- 
vestigation by the House Committee on 
{Interstate and Foreigm Commerce into 
ownership and control 
panies of railways, and a request for 
$25.000 additional to carry on the in- 
vestigation was made by Representative 
Parker (Rep.), of Salem, N. Y., chairman 
of the Committee, in an address before 
the House July 2. The House author- 
wed the $25,000 fund. 

He said that every Class I railroad has 
filed 
out by the Committee. and that the an- 
swers disclose (1) what holding com- 
panies are stockholders of the railroads 
and (2) in what holding companies the 
railroads themselves are stockholders, 
| Evidence Only Fragmentary 

During the hearings, Mr. Parker said, 
it was disclosed that there is a necessity 
for getting the facts, amd that the Inter- 
state“€X. mmerce Commission “frankly re- 
veals that it had in its possession only 
|\trarments of evidence.”’ 


the outcome of the different lines of 
inquiry, Mr. Parker said that “this com- 
pleted picture will show, on the one hand 
|the ownership and the control of stock, 
securities, or capit@] interests in any 
jcommon carrier bygholding companies, 
Investment trusts, paividuals, partner- 
ships, corporations? associations and 
trusts, and on the other hand will show 
the ownership and control by the car- 
riers themselves of such holding com- 
|panies and the like which participate in 
the control of railroads, and will enable 
the Congress to determine the effect of 
such Ownership and control on interstate 
and foreign commerce, 
“With this information 
marized from these five 
vestigation and research, 
the House will have the 


data necessary 





as a basis for legislation.” 
To Continue During Summer 
Mr. Parker told the House in this 


statement that a subcommittee will su- 
pervise the investigation during the 
Summer and the Fall and that it is hoped 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce will be able to present 
a report as soon as Congress convenes 
in December. 


He said that expenditures so far have | 


jamounted to $6,897.89, of which $6,475.99 
}is for pay roll and the balance*for travel 
expenses and supplies. He added that 





[Continued on Page 12, 


Column 7.) 
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Witmesses Are Called 


| In Campaign Inquiry 





| Pensasylvanians to Be Heard by | 


| Semate Committee July 9 





Witnesses involved in the recent Penn- 
|sylvania_ primary election will appear 
| before the Senate Committee investigat- 
jing campaign expenditures on: July 9, 
jaccording to an announcement made 
jorally July 2 by Senator Nye (Rep.), of 
|North Dakota, chairman. 

“Starting next Wednesday (July 9), 
we will hear the witnesses*whom the 
Committee desires to hear of those in- 
volv8d in the Pennsylvania primary,” 
Senator Nye declared. ‘*We are not yet 
prepared to name all the witnesses.” 

Among those who will be 
cordingg to the chairman, are William A. 
Bonitz, of Pittsburgh, and Joseph Arm- 
| strong, commissioner of Allegheny 
|County. The hearing will be in Wash- 
lington, providing the Senate is in ses- 
sion. 

Mr. Nye, who had just returned from 
a trip which included Chieago, said that 
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Government 
Holiday 
v 
ae 


on Government holidays, 
there will be no issue In- 


dependence Day, July 4. 





heard, ac- | 


the Committee will hold hearings there | 


| 


by holding com- | 


answers to the questionnaire sent | 


| 
g | against small daily and weekly papers 
Referring to what was expected to be | bw 


| 
j 


Found Reasonable 





Investigation of Possible Mo- 
nopoly From Combination 
Of Westerm Companies Still 
In Progress, Reply States 





Reporting that no company selling in 
the eastern part of the country has a 
sufficient proportion of the business to 
constitute a monopoly, the Federal Trade 
Comniission, in a report of the newsprint 
paper situation sent to the Senate July 
2, has advised that close watch be kept 
on the activities of the Newsprint In- 
stitute of Canada. 

Resulting from a Senate resolution (S. 
Res. 337) passed Feb. 27, 1929, the in- 
vestigation brought out that “the pos- 
sible monopoly or tendency toward mo- 
nopoly” of the Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion in the west and that organization’s 
acquisition of stock of the Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Co. while in control 
the Washington Pulp and Paper Co. are 
*““subject matters of a case now being 
further investigated.” 


International Sets Prices 


The Newsprint Institute, according to! 
the Comnission’s findings, was organized | 


of | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 





| 


following the amnouncement of a con- | 
tract between the International Paper} 
Co. and Hearst mewspapers, for 


at prices lower 
prevailing. 


The Commission discovered that other! orally on July 
estab-| tion introduced 


domestic manufacturers usually 





S| Inquiries Begun 


Into Embar goes 





Argentina Said to Bar Ap- 
ples; Australian Restric- 
tion on Peanuts Alleged 





EPORTS that Argentina has tight- 
ened the regulations on imports of 
American apples to constitute practi- 
cally gn embargo are being investi- 
gated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Asher Hobson, in charge of the 
Agricultural Foreign Service of the 
Department, stated oraily July 2. Of- 
ficial confirmation of such action by 
Argentina is lacking, he said. 

There has also been an unofficial re- 
port that Australia has placed an em- 
bargo on peanuts from all sources, 
Mr. Hobson said, and information on 
this report also is being sought by the 
Department. 

Recently Great Britain announced its 
intention to plac an embargo on im- 
ports of American apples of all but 
the °° her grades for certain seasons 
of the year, on the ground that they 
are infected with a type of fruit fly. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, stated at that time that it 
had_been intimated that the embargo 
was a reprisal against the new Amer- 
ican tariff, and that the Department 
would conduct a full investigation. 

Ce 


‘Secretary Stimson 


Discusses Proposal 
To Claim Antarctica 





Need of Administration for 
Island Possessions Is More 
Important to Nation, He 
Declares 





The United States has island posses- 


Paper | gions, some of which need administration, 
than those previously! much nearer than Antarctica, the Secre- 


tary of State, Henry L. Stimson, stated 
2, in discussing a resolu- 


in the Senate and call- 


lish prices by following the example of|ing for the claiming of regions around 


the International 


Paper Co. although|the South Pole that have been discov- 


that concern supplies only 20 per cent! ered or explored by American citizens. 
of the newsprint paper consumed in this! 


country. 


| 
| 


While no evidemee was found substan- | 


tiating charges of discriminations 
domestic paper manufacturers and 
distributors or of practices in violation 
of anti-trust legislation, the Commis- 
ston recommends that publishers of small 


The resolution was introduced on July 
1 by Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Mary- 
iand, ,;pd made particular reference to 
areas “discovered and expléfed by Rear 
Admiral Richard E. syrd.” (The resolu- 
tion was published in full text in the is- 
sue of July 2.) 

Mr. Scimson’s Opinion 
Secretary Stimson stated orally that 


daily and weekly papers wherever possi-|he would not favor abandonment of le- 


ble “set up machinery” for purchasing 
their requirements 
cooperative basis ; 


**continue its experiments with the man- 


| ufacture of paper from farm waste prod- 


| 


t 


' 





| 


profit not to be 


ucts;” and that Government-owned tim- 


| 


ber lands and water power sites’ in 
Alaska be made available domestic- | 
owned companies to develg@the paper 


industry in Alaska. 
Reduced Prices Provided 


Prices from $7 to $10 less than pre- 


properly sum-| viously announced were provided for in 
_lines of in- | the 1928 Internatiorial Paper-Hearst con- 
itis believed | tract, according to the findings, but ne-| 


gotiations with Canadian concerns and 
prime ministers resulted in an increase 
im the contract prices of about $5 a ton. 
These negotiations, according to the 
Comission, led to the formation of the 
Newsprint Institute of Canada, 

A new contract, executed in February, 
1929, by the International Paper Co. 
and the Hearst organization included a 
downward revision of prices, which other 
companies met, andl which prevails today, 


the report shows. While Hearst con- 
tracts with “two large Canadian cor- 
porations” were renewed at the same 


prices, the report emphasizes that an 
effort was made to raise the price for 
the current year and that a decision was 
reached not to change prices until July 4. 
Profit Not Unreasonable 

The Commission found the margin of 
unreasonable and that 
if Alaskan newsprint can be delivered 
at New Orleans for $58 a ton it coula 
be sold at a price less than that pro- 
posed by the governments of Quebec 
and Ontario. 

The announcement 
follows in full text: 

Future activities of the Newsprint 
Institute of Canada in relation to the 
sale of newsprint paper and the fixing 
of market prices in the United States 
should be watched closely, the Federal 
Trade Commission declares in its report 


of the Commission 





[Continued on Page 10,Column 1.) 


Secretar 


of newsprint on aj|he could not see how 50 
that the Government gress could favor giving up the Philip- 
pines and still be interested in distant) 


gitimate American interests, but that 
w Members of Con- 


snow-covered territory. 

Questioned as to whether Admiral 
Byrd would submit a report to him, Sec- 
retary Stimson said he presumed that 
since Admiral Byrd was a naval officer 
he would submit a report to the Navy 
Department, and perhaps also file a 
copy with the Department of State. 

The United States has such a large 


;number of islands scattered in various 


| 
| 


| there 


parts of the world that it is not exactly 
sure which it has sovereignty over, and 
it does not attempt to place any govern 
ment over most of them. 

Governing Plan Suggested 

Secretary Stimson said there were so 
many of these islands that he did not 
remember the names of them, and that 
they were in the Caribbean, the Pacific 
and the South Seas. There is no sys- 
tematic method of handling or governing 
these islands, he said, and it has been 
suggested that such a system be worked 
out. 

The uncertain status of certain Amer- 
ican islands is due to the guano law of 
1856, according to records on file in the 
Department of State. Under this law 
any citizen of the United States discov- 
ering an unoccupied island on which 
were guano deposits and _ not 
“within the lawful jurisdiction of any 
other government,” might “take peace- 


ful possession thereof in the name of | 
the United States.” 3 
The discoverer certified the facts of 


the discovery to the Department of 
State, whereupon the President might, 


“at his discretion, regard the islands as | 
‘belonging to the United States, but he 


is not obliged to do so.” 

As a result 99 islands remained in un- 
certain status, according to the records 
of the Department of State in 1893. 
more recent record is available, it was 
stated. Most of these are in the Pa- 
cific, although some are in the Carib- 
bean. 


y of State Says Parity, 


to Admirals Means Superiority 





Mr. Stimson Comments on Similarity of Attitude of Amer- 
ican, British and Japanese Officers Towards London 
Treaty as Disadvantageous to Respective Powers 





"THE ATTITUDE of American, Brit- 
ish and Japanese admirals toward 
naval reduction is that parity means 
superiority for their fleet, according to 
an oral statement, July 2, by the Sec- 
retary of State, Henry L, Stimson. 

Secretary Stimson’s remark was in 
comment upon the address of Earl 
Beatty, commander during the war of 
the British grand fleet, who criticized 
the London Naval Treaty in the House 
of Lords, July 1. 

Secretary Stimson said that the 
views of Admirals Beatty and Jellicoe 
bore out some of the things he him- 
self had said about the military point 
of view. 

“If you could make a parallel col- 
umn of what the British admirals 
say,” Secretary Stimson pointed out, 
““and compared them with what the 


American admirals say about the 
treaty ruining our national defense, 
and then compare that with what the 
Japanese admirals say, you would 
come to the conclusion that, when an 
admiral talks about parity, he means 
superiority.” 

Secretary Stimson said he did not 
speak in criticism, but to note an in- 
teresting scientific fact based upon 
their education. 

Questioned regarding Admiral Beat- 
ty’s criticism of the naval treaty be- 
cause it was based upon the presump- 
tion that the United States and Great 
Britain would not go to war, Secre- 


tary Stimson replied that Premier 
MacDonald had repeatedly stated that 
Britain’s naval calculations did not 


contemplate a war with the United 
States. 


No| 


Federal Restraint 


On Sale of Prison 
~ Goods Criticized 


| 





Hawes-Cooper Act Is Burden 
On States, Says Executive 
Of Missouri at Governors’ 
Conference 





‘Topics Discussed 
At General Session 





Recess to Be Taken for Visit to 
National Parks and for Ded- 
ication of Highway; Final 
Session at Grand Canyon 





State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, July 2. 

The 22nd annual governors’ confer- 
ence began its last day’s session here 
today with a speech by the governor 
of Misouri, Henry S. Caulfield, on the 
subject of prison-made goods and the 
general problem of Federal legislation 
as it relates to prisons: This speech was 
followed by a round-table discussion led 
by Governor Holloway of Oklahoma. 

Governor Caulfield took as his topic 
“The Burden Congre*s Has Saddled Upon 
the States by the Hawes-Cooper Law,” 
which provides that, after Jan. 19, 1934, 
prison-made goods transported into any 
|State in interstate commerce shall ve 
|subjeet to the laws of that State cover- 
|ing goods produced within that State 
(The full text of Governor Caulfield’s 
|address will be found on page 6). 
Contents of Federal Law 

“Fach State, as a protective measure, 
must bar from its markets the prison- 
made goods of other States,” said Gov- 
ernor Caulfield, “and, to avoid an un- 
constitutional discrimination, must with- 
|draw its own prison-made goods from 
its own open market.” 

Governor Caulfield pointed out that 
|under the Fourth Article of the Federal 
Constitution, a State is deprived of power 
to make or enforce any law discriminat- 
ing against the goods of other States, .in 
favor of its own, 

The law, he declared, will destroy the 
prison labor contract system and the 
public account system, “for both of these 
systems are based upon having the open 
market as an outlet for their products.” 

State-use System 

, Use of prisoners on public works has 
certain disadvantages, he said, leaving 
the State-use system, under which goods 
are manufactured in prisons for the use 
of State departments and institutions, as 
lthe most promising method for keeping 
prisoners usefully employed and helping 
to pay for the maintenance of prisons 
and prisoners. 

“It is possible,” he added, “that the 
reorganization of prison industries, which 
must necessarily follow the Hawes- 
Cooper Act may be found to be a benefit 
to the prison administration and the 
prisoners, and likewise to the State and 
the State’s institutions. The State-use 
system will no doubt result in greater 
diversification, and this will give better 
training of the prisoners for after life.” 

Before any change is undertaken, he 
said, a study of possibilities should be 
made within each State. 

Restraint on Prison Industry 

The Federal statute relating to the 
sale in interstate commerce of prison- 
made products originated as H. R. 7729, 
70th Congress, and became a law by the 
President’s approval Jan. 19, 1929, effec- 
| tive five years thereafter. Its full text 
| follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assem- 
i bled, That all goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise manufactured, produced, or mined, 
| wholly or in part, by convicts or prison- 
ers, except convicts or prisoners on pa- 
|rvole or probation, or in any penal and/or 
reformatory institutions, except com- 
|modities manufactured in Federal penal 
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‘Power Trust’ Profits 


| Cited by Mr. Norris 
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\Nebraska Company Said to 


| Show Return of 96 Per Cent 





| Extension of the “power trust”? until 
lit has become “a gigantic enterprise 
j reaching into every home, into every 
/manufacturing and business institution 
|in the country,” was asserted in the Sen- 
jate July 2 by Senator Norris (Rep.), 
lof Nebraska. 
| “There is not a State in the Union 
ithat escapes the clutch of this trust and 
my own State is one of them,” Senator 
| Norris declared. “Not satisfied with the 
|production of power, the trust is ex- 
‘tending to levy a tribute on the users of 
electric appliances, through _ electric 
'light bulbs, fans, motors, etc.,” he said, 
Cites 96 Per Cent Profit 
Calling attention to an alleged profit 
of 96 per cent which, he said, the Ne- 
|braska Power Company, owned by the 
American Power and Light Company, had 
made in 1928, Senator Norris questioned, 
“where is the man, where is the woman, 
where is the child, where is anyone who 
will stand before the American people 
and defend that kind of business?” 
He said that the American Power and 
Light Company is under the control of 
| the Electric Bond and Share Company. 
| Mr. Norris referred to the National 
/Power and Light Company as “part of 
the same outfit that has blocked legis- 
lation for Muscle Shoals for 10 years; 
it is the same outfit that prevents the 
conterees on the Muscle Shoals resolu- 
tion from reaching an agreement.” 
The Nebraska Senator read extensively 
from newspaper clippings and testimony 
and exhibits of the Federal Trade Com- 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.) . 
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Total Charges 


For Passports | 


Amendment Offered by Senator Glenn Is Adopted Follow- 
Reduced to $6 ing Criticism of Bill as Calculated to Set 


Up Monopoly 


The Congress of the Plans to Speed 
- Public Building 


_ Show Progress 
Proceedings of July 2, 1930 | 


Mr. Mellon Asserts Estimated 
Senate | Work for Next Six Months 


HE SENATE convened at noon, + Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, objected. 





‘Senate Modifies Requirement _ Federal Restraint 


For Motor Bus Certificates (np Sale of Prison United States 


| Goods Criticized 


'Hawes-Cooper Act Is Burden 
On States, Says Executive 


Department of State Reviews 


Procedure Under New! Further opposition to the motor bus|the power rates now charged by the | 


bill (H. R. 10288), which is the unfin-| power companies, and the public will be | 


Legislation Which Also 


Simplifies Renewals 


Lower fees for passports, and liberal- 
ized regulations for their renewal, are 
announced by the Department of State, 


- following the passage by Congress and 


ished business before the Senate, was|denied the privilege of competition on 
expressed in debate on the bill July 2 in|the highways they are taxed to main- 
{the Senate. | tain.” 

That the provision requiring the issu-| | Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
ance of a certificate of public conven- | in opposing the provision of the bill pro- 
ience and necessity would result in mo- 
nopoly was asserted by Senator Howell 
(Rep.), of Nebraska. 


public convenience and necessity, de- 
| clared that 90 per cent of the bus pas- 
He declared 


| 


Of Missouri at Governors’. 
| 

Conference | 

[Continued from Pag: 1.] 


| viding for the issuance of certificates of |and correctional institutions for use by 


the Federal Government, transported | 
into any State or Territory of the United | 


approval by the President of legislation; The ‘Senate accepted, by a vote of 33 


| senger traffic is intrastate. 


on the subject. (A summary of a state- 


“"ment by the Department of State, giving 


~ the issue of July 2.) 


the new requirements, was published in 
The Department’s 
‘statement follows in full text: 

Under the provisions of a bill which 
has been passed by both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, and 


_which has now received the approval of 


the President, the passport fee is re- 
duced from $9 to $5. The bill does not 
affect the provision of the act of June 
4, 1920, which requires that a fee of $1 
shall be collected for the execution of an 
application for a passport. 


Total Fee Reduced to $6 


Consequently, the total fees for the 
execution of an application for and the 
issue of an American passport will be 


‘$6 instead of $10 as is now required 
“"to be charged under the provisions of the 


act of June 4, 1920. Recent discussion of 
this bill in the press has created the 
erroneous impression that it will, if ap- 
proved, reduce the total fees from $10 
to $5. 


to 22, an amendment to the bill, offered 
by Senator Glenn -(Rep.), of Illinois, 
which modifies the language relating to 
the issuance of such certificates. 

The Glenn amendment would place the 


issuance of certificates upon the basis of | 


service. It takes away the mandatory 
provision of the Committee that in order 
to establish competition a certificate 
must be issued, if only one ling already 
is operating. 

A second amendment offered by Sen- 
ator Glenn to strike from the bill the 
provision to prevent consolidation where 
;one of the corporations is a railroad, was 
rejected by a vote of 27 to 21. 

Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
asserted that the whole purpose of the 
bill is to set up a monopoly and to limit 
and to end competition. It is the first 
entering wedge, he said, and the next 
step will be regulation of motor truck 
transportation. bp 

“If we pass the bgf, it will be to as- 
sure that ultimately there will be a‘con- 
|solidation and monopoly of the bus busi- 


i that none of the 48 States had adopted 


, such a plan, 


“And why should we set up for 10 per 
cent of the traffic what is not done for 90 


per cent?” he asked. 


bus line already established. 


Rear Adestral Byrd Given 


New York, N. Y., July 2.—Comparing 


|the recent expedition of Rear Admiral 
R. E. Byrd into the Antarctic with, and 
| distinguishing it from, similar expedi- 
|tions in the past, the Attorney General, 
| William D. Mitchell, July 2, presented 
to the rear admiral the Kane medal on 
behalf of the Kane Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons of New York. The 


Senator Barkley argued that it is un- 
reasonable to make it mandatory on the 
Commission to grant a certificate simply | 
| because there is no competition to the 


| States and remaining therein for use, | 


‘consumption, sale, or storage, shall upon 
arrival and delivery in such State or 


Territory be subject to the operation and | 


effect of the laws of such State or Ter- 


ritory to the same exten® and in the} 


same manner as_ though 
| wares, and merchandise had been manu- 
jfactured, produced, or mined in such 
| State or Territory, and shall not be ex- 
|empt therefrom by reason of being in- 


; troduced in the original package or oth- | 


Kane Medal in New York |" 


“Sec. 2. This act shall take effect five 
{years after the date of its approval. 

“Approved, Jan. 19, 1929.” 

Discussion of Topics 

At the afternoon session, with Gov- 
;ernor Leslie of Indiana presiding, there 
|was 4 &eneral discussion of various 
j topics, round-table conferences on topics 
| with an executive session to take up the 
| business of the conference, the organiza- 


such goods, | 


| that already have been in the program, | 


ness in this country in the hands of two 
or three concerns,” Mr. Howell declared. 
“They will secure rates comparable to 


Marked Reduction Shown 


The bill as passed by the House and 
Senate restricts the issue of a passport | 
to a period of two years but makes it| 
possible for a passport to be renewed for | 
two periods of two years each for a fee} 
of $2 for each renewal. 

It is the view of the Department of | 





1 n Jf | tion of its work for next year and the| 
| hee Gee ba ngs for | election of an executive committee. 
chievement in exploration. , ane | 
| The planning and execution of Admiral Po pet _ conference does not 
| Byrd’s expedition was distinguished from | Se - an te ee = 

Rog Seah ‘ s ents, be- | 
{the poorly organized expeditions of old | ing merely a forum for the exchange of 


i where the efforts of some to cope with]; a dace I 
‘arctic conditions seemed pitifully inade- | eas between oe SerUayes: oe Oe eee 


State that a passport which was issued 
within the period of two years prior to) 
the date of the approval of the act by 
the President may, in its discretion, be 


, renewed up to a period of six years from 


the original date of issue in the same) 


manner as a passport issued after the 


approval of the act but that a fee of 


_32 will be required for each two-year | 


s 
' 
‘ 
‘ 


renewal. 

It is likewise the view of the Depart- | 
ment of State that in any case where a 
person fails to apply for the renewal of | 
a passport immediately after its expi-| 
ration his passport shall not extend be- 
yond the four or six-year period as the! 
case may be. If a passport is not re- 
newed during the first period in which 
it may be renewed, before an extension 
beyond a period of four years from the 
date of issue is made, the sum of $4 
must be charged, as contemplated by the 
bill. 

In order to simplify as far as possible 
the renewal of passports under the act, 
if it is approved, the Department of 
State does not contemplate requiring a 
formal application for renewal to be 
made to it or to a passport agent, a 
diplomatic or consular officer of the 
United States or the chief executive of 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Porto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam or American Sa- 
moa. 

Such requests may be made in person 
or by letter addressed to one of the of- 
fices or officers just mentioned. The re- 
newal fee, in currency or postal money 
order, should accompany each request. 
Drafts or checks will not be accepted. 


Each request should be accompanied by | 


the passport which it is desired to be 
renewed. 


Freedom Is Asked 
For Philippines 


Resident Commissioner Says 
Islands Are Grateful 


Iowa City, lowa, July 2.—Political re- 
lations between the United States and 
the Philippines have now reached their 
most crucial stage and 
problem must be solved not through dis- 


the Philippine | 


In Desertions From Navy 
é 

“Gross desertions” from the 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
amounted to 19 men in every 1,000, and 
of those only four remained in deser- 
tion, according to an announcement July 
2 by the Department of the Navy, which 
follows in full text: 

During the fiscal year that ended on 
June 30, 1930, the gross desertions from 
the Navy were 1.92 per cent and the net 
desertions .41 per cent,-or to be more 
graphic, in every 1,000 men, only 19 de- 
serted and only faur remained in deser- 
tion. 

This shows a relative reduction since 
1924 of 74 per cent in gross desertions 
and &6 per cent in net desertions. 
| .The Bureau of Navigation of the Navy 
Department, which deals with personnel, 
| states in connection with the large per- 
centage of reduction in desertions: 

“Most of the credit for this splendid 
jresult goes to the recruiting service. 
Their careful investigation of the appli- 
cant’s past, his reputation, family and 

home conditions has resulted in only the 
| very best of the applicants being selected 
for enlistment. This reduction in deser- 
| tions proves again the wisdom of weed- 
jing out the misfits and incompetents be- 
jfore enlistment. The Bureau believes 
| that continued care in recruiting,*in con- 
nection with increased instruction effort, 
pr Practically eradicate the desertion 
| evil. 


‘Funds for Study of Laws 
Restored in Deficiency Bill 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| permitting the waiver of trial by jury, 
|failed to receive attention. Senator 
Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, objected to 
| interference with the motor bus bill. 
Senator. Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
called up the measure, explaining that 
|it is known as the “one gallon” law, and 
defines as a minor offense the sale or 
| transportation of nét more than one 
gallon of liquor, provided the defendant 
|has not been convicted for the offense 
|within the last two years; the making 
|of not more than one gallon, or as the 
|casual employe of one making or trans- 
| porting not more than one gallon. 
Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 


co-a tthor of the Jones-Stalker law, said | 


} 
Navy | 


quate. 


“Notwithstanding these contrasts,” 


|Mr. Mitchell declared, “the old expedi- 


; common; 


tions and yours have many things in 
courage, in the fierce battle 


| With the forces of nature, fortitude in 
|time of great distress, loyalty and de- 


votion to comrades; these things are 
true of all, and it is to these qualities 


| which must be kept alive in the young 
|men of the Nation, as much as to the 


substantial additions you have made to 


|the sum of scientific knowledge, we pay 


tribute tonight.” 


| After today’s session the members of 


j the conference are to take a recess to! 


; the national parks of southern Utah and 
|northern Arizona, traveling on a special 


train of the Union Pacific Railroad as | 


the guests of the State of Utah. 


At Zion National Park, on July 4, the 
| govefnors will participate in the dedica- 
| Highway, and will visit Bryce Canyon 
| National Park. They will hold their final 
| session at the Grand Canyon Lodge at 
the north end of the canyon. 


| Governors in Attendance 


| 
} 
{ 


,tion of the new $2,000,000 Mount Carmel | 


July 2, and following the opening 
prayer, the Vi President named as 
members of a jJeint commission on the 
part of the Senate, pursuant to the 
terms of the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 251), to promote peace, equalize 
the burdens and minimize the profits 
of war: Senators Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania; Vandenberg (Rer.), of 
Michigan; Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas; and Swanson (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia. 

He also named as members of a 
joint commission on the part of the 
Senate on the resolution (S. Res. 298), 
for the investigation of the Alaska 
railroad: Senators Howell. (Rep.), of 
Nebraska; Thomas (Rep.), of Idaho; 
and Kendrick (Dem.), of Wyoming. 

He also named as members of a 
joint commission on the part of the 
Senate on the resolution (H. J. 306), 
for the observance of the 300th anni- 
versary of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony: Senators Gillett (Rep.), of 
Massachusetts; Keyes (Rep.), of New 
Hampshire; Metcalf (Rep.y, of Rhode 
Island;; Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts; and Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York. a 


GENATOR REED, from the Military 
Affairs Committee, reported © the 
Army housing bill (H. R. 12996), au- 
thorizing construction totaling $15,- 
051,880, and asked immediate consid- 
eration. The request was agreed to, 
and the bill was laid before the Senate. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
obtdined the floor, and after inquiring 
if the bill was debatable, spoke on the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

A 


Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
spoke on the development of the power 
industry. (Detailed discussion page 1.) 

* 

HE Vice President laid before the 
Senate the Wagner bill (S. 3059) 
providing for advance planning of 
public works for the prevention of un- 
employment, as passed by the House. 
On the motion of Senator Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, the Senate dis- 
agreed to the House amendments, and 


| the following conferees were appointed: 


| 


cussion of the capacity of the Filipino} that, while he had never heard of a judge 
people for self-government and _ inde-| handing down heavy sentences for such 
pendence but through practical consid-| offenses, “I think it is wise by legisla- 
eration of the situation, asserted the | tive action to define so-called trivial or 
resident commissioner of the’ Philip-| minor offenses.” 
pines, Pedro Guevara, of Washington, at| The bill was amended by ‘the Senate 
the seventh commonwealth conference |to i.clude the two-year feature and now 
here July 1. returns to the House. 

No useful purpose can be served by | 


| 
| 
! 
| 


+ the United States over the islands, Mr.!000 more of unexpended balances for the 
Guevara said, and the longer the United! Commission on Law Observance and En- 
States remains there the more the con- | forcement was restored to the second de- 
flict of interest between the two coun-/| ficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 12902) 

i tries will be felt. | by the House. 

¢ The commissioner disclaimed any pos- | 

‘sible charge of ungratefulness on the| the way through parliamentary barriers, 


| part of the Filipino people and explained | the House amended the Senate amend- | 


what he termed “the apparently con-| ment so as to provide the entire $338,- 
tradictory attitude” evidenced by the/000 instead of $50,000, and without the 
islanders’ “protestations of gratitude”| Senate’s limitation of its research to the 
fand their “acute and intense” desire for| prohibition inquiry. 
} independence. When the deficiency bill was returned 


| Washington, A 


‘ a ¥ >I. . : 
; Austrian Baron Plans chelomen, moved that the Senate fur- 
a |; ther insist 


> ce on its amendments, which 
; W eac Ss = | ; : ee. ; 
orld I ace In titute | were in disagreement, and accept fur- 
placed cael ther conference on the bill. 
¢ , : FR Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, au- 
{ July 2 of plans of Baron Karl Ferdinand thor of the 1 op Seatat a 
}Tinty, of Austria, to create an inter-|‘"°" Of the amendment to restrict the 
‘ ty, , Aus ’ 3 |commission in its work, opposed thi - 
‘national institute of art, science and|,; : * OP ; diese 
$ é 1s : = : tion as regarding the law enforcement 
«education for the purpose of fostering) ; 
lle aces, rind dl ae bet. | item, and asked that the Senate vote to 
p disagree to the House amendment. 
He said it was obvious that if the 


_ter spirit of understanding amongst the 
amendment were returned to conference 


. peoples of the civilized nations, ; 
ee » inter ti insti- ° : . . 
. ee cule “ ~ aa a and a majority of the Senate conferees 
, tute, ch 1s . receded, it would be difficult to defeat 
; Schallaburg, the ancestral home of Baron the entire conference report bec f 
*Tinty, located on the banks of the this one item. ‘ I sonenidlinc 
Senator Jones agreed to except the 


;Danube River, according to the baron, | 
; |commission amendment from his motion, 


.is to promote and promulgate interna- 
¢tional peace by bringing together sci-| and said that. w } MOTION, 
fentists and professors of different na- July 3, Mg tyemdhaogll gre gy bn 


tions thus enabling them to discuss,| gece woe 

, if ‘cept the House amendment continuin 
teach and exchange ideas on topics of | in full force the present solmeuiog al 
human and scientific interest, : 


. | the C issi > lan “i . 
{ Baron Tinty was presented to Presi- e Sommission. Mr. Glass accepted this 


, agreement as affording a clear-cut vote 
. aa. \f 
oy mot | oe sien Ambassa-|on the House amendment which he de- 
: a as ’ 
‘ 


ppropriations Committee 


President Hoover was 


|scribed as “the antiprohibition amend- 
| ment.” 

When the deficiency bill was originally 
reported to the House by the Committee 
|on Appripriations, it carried the $250,000 


!Continuance of Session 


Next Week Is Considered 


The probability of Congress continu-| balances. I'he House struck out the en- 
ing in session the week of July 7 with|tire fund on a point of order. In the 
the House adjourning from Thursday, | Senate, the $50,000 appropriation was in- 
«July 3, until Monday, July 7, was put | serted with a limitation of its scope. 
{forward by the majority leader of the 


‘ 
‘ 
j 
' 
‘ 
; 


meeting of the House Steering Commit-|for the general program. 
, tee. 
ing members representing all sections two special rules setting aside parliameén- 
‘of the country, held an executive con- tary complications. 

ference at which various matters of legis- | Under them the House on July 2, by a 
lation were discussed in connection with | vote of 272 to 41, adopted a motion re- 
"fhe windup of the present session. storing the whole amount. 


. 


; : The originally proposed $250,000 ap- | 
; the continuation of the sovereignty of|propriation and reappropriation of $88,- | 


Adopting two special rules to pave| 


| to the Senate, Senator Jones (Rep.), of | ff 


“The Nation has taken you to its heart! The governors who have been present | 
| at the conference are: John C. Phillips | 
| of Arizona, F. C. Emerson of Wyoming, | 
H e J. E. Erickson of Montana, A. J. Weaver | 

ouse Passes Bill | of Nebraska, William G, Conley of Wesi 


2 " | Virginia, C. C. Young of California, | 
_ For Design Copyright 


, Addressing the rear admiral, he said: 
Res patriotic pride.” 


| Henry S. Caulfield of Missouri, Louis L. 
Emmerson of Illinois, Franklin D, Roose- | 
velt of New York, John H. Trumbull of | 

Measure Called Necessary to | Connecticut,- George H. Dern of Utah, 
| P Busi M ‘LG, Hardman ef Georgia, John G. 
rotect Business en | Pollard of Virginia, Norman S. Case of 

| Rhode Island, Harry G. Leslie of In-| 

for | diana, William Tudor Gardiner of Maine, 


a er le ; ; John Hammill of Iowa, Theodore Chris- 
regis signs y- ti. : " 
egistration of designs under the copy ‘tianson of Minnesota, F. B. Balzar of 


\right law was passed by the House July | Nevada, George F. Shafer of North Da- 
|2, by a vote of 112 to 26. Representa-/| kota, W. J. Holloway of Okiahoma, and 
|tive Vestal (Rep.), of Anderson, Ind., | H. C. Baldridge of Idaho. 
|chairman of the House Committee on | Seumneieee of oe Pane, rep- | 
; ; ° resentin e governors re- 
prcoomgy Po apenner, explained its pur- aaaiee” States, a lg Robert *E. 
| Dall at ane mnaxings = ae Windburn, attorney general of Colorado; 
ae p S sessions 0 on- | John Ww. tts Abo pre treasurer of | 


. .. | Massachusetts. Ajfso present are Lt. Gov. | 
Representative Stafford (Rep.), of Mil- | John T. Brown, of}Ohio; Lt. Gov. Arthur | 
| waukee, Wis., le? the opposition. He 


Luke H. James, of Pennsylvania; former Gov- | 
| said it would take away competition in| ernor Carey A. rdie, secretary of the! 
| Various manufacturing industries, such | conference, from Florida; former Gover- | 
| as, for example, he said, furniture, wear-! nor Charles R. Mabey, of Utah, and 
ing apparel and wall-paper industries. | former Governor Frederick W. Plaistid, 
Representative Lanham (Dem.), of | of Maine. 
Fort Wople. Tex., said the legislation is} The visiting governors were the 
necessar¥smo protect the honest men in| guests, July 1, at a luncheon tendered 
business from business piracy. | by the Rotary Club of Salt Lake City. | 
Representative Strong (Rep.), of Blue | Brief addresses were delivered by a num-}| 
Rapids, Kans., suggested it might put) ber of the governors and the proceedings 
additional burdens ‘on the people. | were broadcast over the network of the 
Representative Lozier (Dem.), of Car-| National Broadcasting Co. Among those | 
rollton, Mo., said there is nothing new | woh spoke were: Governors Dern, Bald-| 
in designs, and that designg all date|"idge, Pollard, Weaver, Erickson, Em- 
back to antiquity. merson, and Gardiner. 
Mr. Vestal said the bill as passed is | 
in the same language as when reported | 
from his Committee except that the | 
House agreed to an amendment to pro- 
| test retailers. The effect of this, he said, | 
lis that before a retailer can be estopped Discontinuance of the American Brazil 
from selling goods he must be served; Line, which for the past two years has 
with a written notice from a court. | been operated from New York to ports 
on the northern Brazilian coast, was de- 
|cided upon July 2 by the United States 


> - . - 
i opulation Reported | Shipping Board. Action followed an ef- 
fort on the part of the Board to sell 


For Additional Cities, this service, but no bids were received. 


» Dearborn, Mich., reported an increase|, The line, comprising five cargo ships, 
|in population from 2,470 in 1920 to 50,-| has been operated for the Board by the 
060 in the current census, according to Colombian Steamship Company under a 
the statement issued by the Bureau of |™4Paging operators’ agreement. Bids 
the Census, July 2. Minneapolis, Minn., | for the sale of the service were inviled 
which increased from 380,582 to 462,611 |to be returned on June 23, and when no 
\during the past decade, was the largest | offers were received, the Merchant Fleet 
city reporting at this time, it was stated. | Corporation recommended that the line 
Other cities of moye than 10,000 which | ¢ discontinued, The Board’s action was 
reported at this time were: Duluth,| im the nature of an approval of this 
'Minn., 98,917 to 101,231; Mankato, Minn., | "commendation, it was explained orally. 
112,469 to 14,035; St. Paul, Minn., 234,-|. In lieu of offering a bid for the serv- 
|698 to 270,883; Glen Cove, N. Y., 8,664] ice, the Colombian Company presented 
| to 11,403; Minot, N. Dak., 10,476 to 15,- to the Board a communication in which 
902; Alliance, Ohio, 21,603 to 23,093; | it contended that the line cannot be de- 
Canton, Ohio, 87,091 to 105,524; Massil- | veloped to a point where jt would be 
jlon, Ohio, 17,428 to 26,475; Corpus) saleable, or on a, sustaining or profit- 
|Christi, Tex., 10,522 to 27,789;  and| making basis, even‘if an ocean mail con-| 
| Wichita Falls, Tex., 40,079 to 43,614, | tract could be obtained for it. 


mm ——— 


Missouri Enjoined by Federal Court - 
| From Stopping Higher Rates on Risks 


| 


The Vestal bill (H. R. 11852) 





Shipping Board Abandons 
Line Operating to Brazil 


| 








Temporary Injunction Provides Excess Premiums Shall) 
Be Impounded Pending Disposition 


State of Missouri: Kansas City, July 2. 

The United States’District Court for| Mr. Thompson contested the injunction 
the Western District of Missouri, sitting | petition, arguing that his department had | 
|as a three-judge statutory court, July 2/ not had sufficient time to investigate the | 
granted a temporary injunction prevent- |need for the rate increase. The court,| 
|ing the State superintendent of insur- | however, held that Mr. Thompson’s point | 
ance, Joseph B. Thompson, from inter- | was not well taken because the com-| 


direct apropriation and the unexpended | 


fering with a proposed increase of 16 2/3 
per cent in rates by 157 stock companies 
engaged in fire, hail and tornado insur- 
ance business in the State. 

The decision was announced by three 
district judges who heard arguments in 
| the case in Kansas City about two weeks 





were 


|panies had notified the State insurance | 


|department in December, 1929, of their 
{intention ‘to make the higher rate ef-| 


|fective last February. The temporary 


| writ was made subject by the court to 
'certain conditions and terms which are 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|to be agreed upon at a conference in the | 


President Hoover announced that he| Stone, Merrill E. 
» House, Representative Tilson (Rep.), of would if necessary get private funds to! Reeves. 

} New Haven, Conn., July 2, following a| provide the funds refused by Congress ! 
; ¢ ‘ } The House companies a temporary right to higher 
The Steering Committee, compris- | Committee on Rules on July 1, agreed to! rates also provides that excess premiums 


near future of attorneys for both the 
State and the insurance companies. 

The litigation arose following the in-| 
;surance department’s refusal to approve 
the proposed increased rates. Joseph F. 
Holland, deputy State insurance commis- 
sioner, expressed little surprise at the 


jago. They Judges Kimrough 
Otis and Albert L. 


The order granting the fire insurance 


| received by the companies under the rate 

increase shall be impounded pending | decision and stated July 2 that this de- 
permanent settlement of the rate dis- | partment will immediately begin the task 
pute which has now continued in Mis- | of taking testimony in an effort to show 
souri for eight years, that an increase is not warranted. 


i 


a 


Senators Johnson (Rep.}; of Califor- 
nia; Jones (Rep.), of Washington, and 
Ransdell (Dem.), of Louisiana. 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, obtained unanimous consent for 
the consideration of the Army construc- 
tion bill (H. R. 12996) which was 
passed. 

Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
asked unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3344) supple- 
menting the national, prohibition act 
for the District of Columbia. 


House of Representatives 
HE HOUSE met at noon, July 2. * 


Representative Gibson (Rep.), of 
Brattleboro, Vt., for the Committee on 
Territories, called up the bill (H. R. 
9707), to authorize the town of Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, to issue bonds for acqui- 
sition of public utilities. The Senate 
amendments on the bill were agreed to 
and the bill goes to the President. 


Representative Perkins (Rep.), of 
Woodcliff Lake, N. J., called up a reso- 
lution (H. R. 274), authorizing the 
expenditure of $25,000 additional for 
the continuation of the work of the 
House Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce in investigating control of rail- 
roads by holding companies and in- 
vestment trusts. The resolution was 
agreed to. 

Representative Parker (Ré@p.), of 
Salem, N. Y., chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
summarized the progress of the Com- 
mittee’s investigation. He said that 
the initial work in the inquiry has 
been completed. He said the $25,000 
voted probably would carry the in- 
quiry through to a successful conclu- 
sion, including hearings next Winter. 
(Discussion of the Parker report of 
progress is printed on page 1.) 

A 
REPRESENTATIVE PURNELL 
(Rep.), of Attica, Ind., acting 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Rules, called up two rules (H. Res. 287 
and H. Res. 286), which the House 
agreed to, under which the House, by 
a vote of 272 to 41, restored to the 
second deficiency bill (H. R. 12902) 
the funds originally provided for by 
the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions for the National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement. 
(Discussion of the commission fund is 

printed on page 1.) 

A 
"THE House adopted a partial report 
on the second deficiency appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. 12902) including a new 
House provision restoring the $250,000 
appropriation ‘and the $88,000 unex- 
pended balance of the President’s Na- 
tional Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Observance, as originally proposed 
by the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions. (Discussion printed on page 1.) 

The House then adopted, by a spe- 
cial rule, a resolution sending the vet- 
erans bill (H. R. 13174) to conference, 
(Discussion printed on page 3.) 


A 
EPRESENTATIVE Graham (Rep.), 
of Philadelphia, Pa., chairman of 


the House Committee on Judiciary, 


tried to get House approval of the kill - 


(S. 2828), which passed the Senate 
Mar. 5, to empower international tri- 
bunals to subpoena witnesses, adminis- 
ter oaths and punish for contempt. He 
asked unanimous consent for its con- 
sideration but Representative Staf- 
ford (Rep.), of Milwaukee, Wis., ob- 
jected, 

Mr. Graham then called up, and the 
House’ passed the bill (S. 3064) to 
make permanent the additional office 
of Federal district judge for the east- 
ern district of Illinois. The Senate 
has already passed the bill. 


Representative Leavitt (Rep.), of 


Gréat Falls, Mont., called up the bill | 


(H. R. 8296) extending the water 
right charge adjustment act to water 
users on the Milk River project. The 
bill passed the House last January and 
was passed, amended, by the Senate 
May 22. The House agreed to the Sen- 
ate amendments. c 

Representative Vestal (Rep.), of 
Anderson, Ind., chairman of the House 
Committee on Patents, called up the 
bill (H. R. 11852) providing for regis- 
wate of designs under the copyright 
aw. 





_on the bus bill. 





Senator | 


| 


A motion by Senator Howell to lay 
aside the unfinished business for its 
consideration was lost on a vive voce | 


vote. 

GENATOR Howell tried to get con- 
sideration of a claims bill but ob- 

jection was made by Senator George 

(Dem.), of Georgia. 

On the motion of Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana, the Senate passed 
a bill defining petty offenses under the 
prohibition act. Efforts of Senators 
Hastings (Rep.), of Delaware and 
Hebert (Rep.), of Rhode Island, to get 
action on two companion bills, were | 
blocked by objections of Senator Cou- 
zens (Rep.), of Michigan. 

The Senate proceeded with commit- 
tee amendments on the motor bus bill. 
On the motion of Senator Reed, the 
Chair appointed conferees on the Army 
housing bill. Senator Howell (Rep.), 
of Nebraska spoke on the bus bill. 

A message from the House an- 
nounced action on certain legislation, 
including disagreement to Senate 
amendments to the veterans bill and 
the second deficiency appropriations 
bill. 

. A 


ENATOR Jones (Rep.), of Wash- 
Y ington, asked that the House mes- 
sage relatfhng to the deficiency bill be 
placed before the Senate. Certain 
House amendments were agreed to. 

Senator Jones announced that he 
would move on July 3 that the Senate 
concur in the ~— amendment relat- 
ing to the Law Enforcement Commis- 
sion. (Detailed discussion page 1.) 

Senator Walsh, of Montana, spoke 
A message from the 
House announced disagreement to Sen- 
ate amendments to thé Army housing | 
bill (H. R. 12996}. 

The Senate adopted, 33 to 22, an | 
amendment offered by Senator Glenn 
(Rep.), of Illinois, to the motor bus 
bill. A second amendment was of; 
fered by Senator Glenn, removing th 
provision that no consolidation shall be 
approved if one or more of the corpo- 
rations involved is engaged, directly | 
or indirectly, in the transportation of 
persons by railroad, This proposal was 
deieated by a vote of 21 to 27. (De- | 
tailed discussion on page 2.) 

A resolution offered by Senatér 
Copeland (Dem.), of New York, ask- | 


. A 


ing the Tariff Commission to investi- |) 


gate the cost of production at home and | 
abroad of snake-skins, pipes, bowls, | 
smokers’ articles, wool, and woolen 
gloves. On objection, the resolution 
went over. 
Failing to obtain a quorum, the Sen- 
ate at 6:32 p. m. adjourned until 12 m, | 
July 3. 
| 


The House passed the Vestal bill (H. 
R. 11852), for registration of copyright 
designs. The bill now goes to the 
Senate. 


A “REQUEST by Representative Til- 
* son (Rep.), 6f New Haven, Conn., 
majority leader, that the House meet at 
11 a. m., July 3, was granted. 

Asked if he could tell the House 
anything in regard to final adjourn- | 
ment, Mr. Tilson said there is ff re- 
mote possibility of early adjournment 
now, but that there are several meas- 
ures Lefore the Senate which he un- 
derstood that body would like to dis- 
pose of before any adjournment mo- 
tion is adopted. 

Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., minority leader, said he 
understood the Senate proposed, after’ | 
disposition of the District of Columbia | 
and veterans’ bills, to adjourn July 3 
at 6 p. m. 

Regarding adjournment over the 
week end, if a final adjournment meas- 
ure is not adopted July 8, Mr. Tilson | 
said that if the Senate agrees to ad- 
journ over from July 3 until July 7, 
he would like the House to do the same. 
The House adjourned at 5:23 p. m,, | 
until 11 a. m., July 3. | 


7 The 


Title Regjstered U 


” 


| was 
|(Dem.), of Tuscumbia, Ala., July 2, 


Embraces! 71 Projects in 
39 States 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
thorized by Congress for these 39 new 
projects amount to nearly $28,000,000. 
This work is distributed over 26 States 
and includes one project each in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Hawaii. ‘Eight of 
the contracts exceed $1,000,000 each. Of 
the $28,000,000, $17,000,000 was placed 


| under contract during April, May and 


June. 

During this same period over pe 
contracts were awarded for repair, 7re- 
modeling, equipment and miscellaneous 


| projects aggregating a total obligation 


of over $4,480,000. A similar amount 
is estimated to be placed under contract 
from July to Dee. 31, 1930. 


In addition, contracts have been or 


| will be made within 30 days with pri- 
|} vate architects for complete plans for 


a limited number of monumental build- 


'ings, the total limits of cost of which 


amount to $70,000,000. It is expected 
that of this group plans will be com- 


| pleted for at least $30,000,000 worth of 


construction before the end of the cal- 
endar year. 


The estimated output of the Office of 


the Supervising Architect of the Treas- 
ury for the next six months is 71 projects 
with authorized limits of cost totaling 
$55,735,500. All of these projects are 
expected to be placed under contract be- 
fore the end of the year. The present 
status of the 71 projects is as follows: 
Bids receiving attention, 4; on the market 
for bids, 10; plans completed and to be 
placed on the market during July, 14; 


;plans well advanced but not completed 


These contracts will be distributed 
States. 


43. 
ever 39 


Senate Committee to Hold 
Election Inquiry July 9 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
beginning July 14, “Mrs. McCormick,” 
he said. “will make available to the Com- 
mittee all records and accounts which 
would satisfy the Committee on the pop 
of charges that a full and complete a¥- 
counting has not been made. We might 
want to go into the records of the last 
year or two years.” 

Representative McCormick (Rep.), of 
Chicago, was the successful candidate at 
the recent Republican Senate primary. 

“I don’t know whether or not we will 
go into Mrs. McCormick’s accounts and 
records,” said Chairman Nye. “The 
Committee will not determine that until 
after the Chicago hearing.” 

Mr. Nye said that investigators of the 
Committee are working in New Jersey 
and Oklahoma, but no reports have been 


received. 


New House Conferees 


On Muscle Shoals Asked 


Suggestion that Representatives 
Reece (Rep.), of Johson City, Tenn., and 
Wurzbach (Rep.), of Seguin, Tex., House 
conferees on the Muscle Shoals resi 
tion (S. J. Res. 49) now in conferente, 


|should send in their resignations as con- 


ferees and new House conferees be ap- 


| pointed so that action may be taken on 


the resolution before Congress adjourns, 
made by Representative Almon 
mn 
a speech in the House July 2. The two 
conferees have gone to their homes, he 
said. 


“I see in the newspapers that certain 


Senators will ovpose any adjustment ur 
til the Muscle Shoals bill is acted on,’ 
he said. “I will join with them in op- 
posing any adjournment until this is 
done, I believe it is our duty to settle 
this question so that the’ distressed 
farmers of the Nation may be relieved 
to at least one-half of the amount of 
their fertilizer bills. This would also 
give employment to thousands of men 
who are out of work and in great dis- 
tress.” 
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’Accurate Devices Extensive Adjustment in Wheat Farm Products 
Acreage Viewed as Essential At Lowest Level | 


Made to Measure 


Earth Distances Department of Agriculture Predicts Improvement of Prices 


Over Low Level of June and Reduction in 
Cost Per Bushel 





Specialized Instruments and 
Tools Are Designed in 
Shops of Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey 





By Douglas L. Parkhurst 

Chief, Instrument Division, Coast and Geo- 

detic Survey, Department of Commerce 

The United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey conducts a considerably diversi- 
fied group of activities, all connected with 
the production of charts—either its own 
coastal charts or to provide data for 
the control of maps made by other gov- 
ernmental organizations. 

The data collected include precision 
measurements of the earth’s surface, 
depths of the ocean, measurement of the 
ise and fall of the tides, and of ocean 

et ceate, a study of variations in density 
of the earth’s crust, the magnetic phe- 
nomena of the earth, and others. 

All of these data ar@ ultimately used 
in the making of maps, and as a great 
deal of the work is of highly specialized 
nature, requiring instruments of unusual 
design and unusual accuracy, the Coast 
Survey maintains an organization for 
the designing, building, and testing of 
these instruments. 


Trained Engineers 

In this work, the years of experience 
of many trained field engineers are co- 
ordinated with the mechanical experience 
which has been acquired in this work, 
to the utmost degree, so that the new 
devices which are developed may be said 
to be as far as possible the best adapted 
for the uses to which they are put. 

The use of the precision instruments 
in the field has pfoven the value of 
such coordination, as the Coast Survey 
probably conducts its work with as great 
speed and economy and with as great 
accuracy ‘as any similar organization in 
existence. t Its methods and equipment 
have been widely copied by governments 
in both hemispheres, even though Euro- 
pean instrument manufacturers have 
long been supposed to lead the world in 
their art. 

The “job” of the instrument division 
of the Coast Survey is to make, modify, 
repair, and “service” the instruments 
used by the field parties and observa- 
tories of the Bureau in its surveying, 
magnetic, and tidal work. 

We design special instruments and 
equipment as may be needed and pre- 
pare drawings and specifications. We 
test Instruments that have already been 
mmade in our shops; we construct and 
repair the most delicate tools. 

We “bake” and “freeze” 
clocks, and other chronometers, to noce 
their behavior under changes in temper- 
ature. We often design and build special 
machines to perform some of the highly 
accurate work occasioned by the con- 
struction of the various instruments of 
precision which the Bureau uses on land 
and sea. 

Tide Predictions 

Up to the year 1885, tides were pre- 
dicted by means of tables and rather 
crude diagrams. In that year an in- 
genuous machine devised by one of the 
Coast Survey personnel—differing some- 


what from that devised by Lord Kelvin} 


in England 13 years before—served ils 
purpose, but was not adapted to the pre- 
dictions of certain types of tides. In 
1912 a new machine designed and con- 
structed in the instrument division of 
the Coast Survey enables us to foreteli 
+ tide for any single port, giving the 


ne and height and every high and low | 


water mark for every day of the year. 
The rapid increase in land values, as 
well as in the number and magnitude of 
public and private engineering work and 
the much greater demand for maps ot 
all parts of the country and our coasts 
by a population always on the move, has 
created the necegsity for the completion, 


at any early date, of the precise con- 
ftrol surveys of the country on which 
Bare based the charts of our coasts and 


the topographic maps of the interior. 
These precise surveys, technically 
designated as geodetic by virtue of their 


taking into consideration the irregula) 
curved figure of the earth, are per- 


formed with instruments of special ac- 
curacy, designed for the purpose, bs 
which measurements in the field are 
made with laboratory accuracy. The de- 
velopment of these instruments often 
presents some interesting scientific and 
mechanical engineering problems, 

The two principal instruments used in 
these surveys are the precise level and 
the theodolite. The first is necessary for 
the determination of exact differences in 
elevation and the second for the accurate 
measurement of the angles of the tri- 
angles laid off in trigonometric surveys. 

The theodolite is by far the more com- 
plicated of the two. Its design and con- 
struction indeed embody practically all 
of the problems involved in the level as 
well as those peculiar to itself, 

Efforts are continually being made to 
improve the quality and accuracy of the 
instruments made by this division and 
to reduce their cost by use of improved 
materials and methods of construction. 
Every effort made to reduce the op- 
erating expense of the shops by the in- 
troduction of labor-saving machinery, 
an@ by adding suitable apparatus for 
testing incoming instruments and mate- 
vials. 


1S 








S@nator Norris Criticizes 
Profits of ‘Power Trust’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
mission, saying that they revealed some 
power companies paying as high as 6uU 
per cent on the investment. 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
conferred with the Secretary of War, 
Patrick J, Hurley, July 2 concerning 
a resolution recently adopted by the Sen- 
ate requesting information relative to 
existing contracts for power at Muscle 
Shoals. The statement of the Secretary 
in response to the resolution is expected 
in the Senate by July 4. 

Includes Banks, He Says 

Senator’ Norris stated that the power 
trust now includes some of the wealthiest 
banking institutions in the world. Con- 
cerning the situation in Nebraska, he 
said that the people of his State “con- 
tributing to this gigantic octupus” are 
being held down “in practical bondage 
by the same trust that holds down legis- 
lation on Muscle Shoals. There is no-| 
where under our flag that you can go! 
and be free of this trust,” he said. 

The Nebraska Senator asserted that 
in many of the cases on record public 
officials had been bribed. He declared 
that agents of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission have been “blocked at the very 
threshold,” have been “unable to get 
behind fhe scenes,” and have been able 
“t@Bcet only in a small way the financial 
r@ords of these institutions.” 





watches, ‘ 








[Continued from Page 1.) 


duction is brought in line with consump- 
tion. 

Now that farmers are making their 
plans for next year’s acreage, it is im- 
portant that the wheat outlook be taken 
into account, not for the_next 12 months 
but for the coming years. 

During the past 12 months, as in 1920- 
1921, a decline in the general commodity 
price level was an important facto. in the 
decline in wheat prices. In the United 
States wholesale prices in general have 


; declined about 10 per cent since last 
July, and in many foreign countries 
prices have declined even more. 


| Improvement in Prices 
Expected Within Year 


Improvement in the general commodity 
price level from the present depression 
is to be expected in the course of the 
next 12 months, but there is some ground 
for expecting the broad trend of the 
|}general pri¢e level to be downward; 
this would mean that the peak of the 
|next price cycle is not likely to be as 
|high as the high points of the past few 
| Vears, Wheat prices in the United 
| States are likely to share in the down- 
ward trend of the general price level, the 
‘extent of the decline depending in part 
upon the action of wheat growers in this 
and other countries. 

Low wheat prices, such as those re- 
cently prevailing, will cause contraction 
of acreage in some parts of the world; 
but the trends of wheat acreage and 
production in the past few years indi- 
cate that expansion is likely to continue 
in many countries even at prices lowe: 
than the average of the past 
years. 

In recent years, in the face of falling 
.prices, wheat acreage has expanded 
rapidly in parts of the United Statics, 
;Canada, Argentina, and Australia. The 
j}area sown in the southwestern Winter 
|wheat States increased approximately 
| 4,000,000 acres from 1924 to 1929. Dur- 
\ing the same period the area in Canada, 
| Argentina and Australia combined in- 
creased over 10,900,000 acres, from 49,- 
000,000 to 59.000,000. 

This in line with the trend in ex- 
‘pansion since 1910. The area in the 
‘southwestern States in 1929 was 14,000,- 
000 acres large? than in 1910, whiie 
that of Argentina, Canada, and Australia 


seven 


is 


was 28,000.900 acres larger. The ex- 
pansion of the last few years has been 
made possible chiefly by improvement 


in equipment, new wheat varieties, and 
improved cultivation practices, particu- 
larly in regions of scanty rainfall. 


Lands Are Used 
Hitherto Held Unsuited 


Thus it has been possible, by larger- 
scale, lower-cost methods to raise wheat 
on lands hitherto regarded as unsuited 
for the crop. Large areas of such lands 
are still available for wheat production 
;at comparatively low costs, in important 
|surplus-producing countries. 

! Russia, before the late war, was one of 
| the greatest wheat-producing and wheat- 


{exporting countries; in the five crop 
years 1909 to 1913 exports averaged 
164,000,000 bushels a year. Since the 


war her wheat exports have been neg- 
ligible except in 1925-26 and 1926-27 
when they were small; but Russia is 
| likely to reenter the export field as an 
important competitor within the next 
decade. Russia has large undeveloped 
resources for wheat production. 

The soviet government is making 
strenuous efforts to introduce machinery 
and to improve methods of growing the 


crop. There is reason to expect that 
these efforts will result in increasing 
exports and eventually in a large surplus 
that will be pressed upon the export 
market. 


The world demand for wheat increased 
rapidly from 1920 to 1929, in part be- 


cause of recovery in purchasing power 
in many countries of Europe, but the 
rate of increase in demand is likely to 
be slower in the next few years. Popu 
lation is increasing at a retarded rate. 
Further increases in purchasing power 
seem likely to be less notable in the 
next few years. 

in the United States and in Anglo 


Saxon countries generally, and in France 
as well, per capita consumption of wheat 
products is much lower than before the 
war and shows no tendency to increase 
In some countries of continental Europe 


per capita consumption of wheat has 
been growing at the expense of rye, 


corn, and some other foodstuffs; but high 
tariffs on wheat and flour and. other 
regulatory measures now in effect in 
many of the wheat-importing countries 
are tending to check this expansion and 
even temoprarily reverse it by making 
| wheat relatively dear in a_ period of 
| business depression when economies are 
necessary. 


Per Capita Consumption 


Is on the Increase 


In the Orient, and in general outside 
of North America, Europe, and Aus- 
tralia, per capita consumption of wheat 
is apparently on the increase, and this 
trend may be expected to continue. Al- 
together it seems probable that worla 
wheat consumption in the next few year's 
will not increase much faster than pop- 
ulation increases, except as lower levels 


of wheat prices may lead to increased 
per capita consumption in countries 
where wheat is now a minor element 
of diet. 


Broadly viewed, the outlook is for con- 
tinuance of severe competition in the 
wheat export trade. Bumper crops in 
exporting countries generally, such as 
occurred in 1928, or short crops in these 
countries, as in 1929, may not be 
repeated; but the exportable surpluses 
of Canada, Argentina, Australia, and the 
Balkan countries are tending upward, 
and Russia may again become a large 
exporter within the next 10 years. 

Such extreme contraction in European 
wheat imports as occurred in 1929-30 is 
likely to be temporary, but restrictive 
measures there tend to check expansion 
in imports of wheat. World wheat prices 


soon 


are especialy sensitive to the relation be- | 
he demands | 


tween export surpluses and 
of importing countries, anc wheat 
growers must be prepared to meet in- 
creasingly severe competition in interna- 
tional trade. 

The outlook for every wheat producer 
in the United States is affected by world 
wheat prospects. The significance of 
these prospects, however, varies to a 
considerable extent with the relation of 
supplies to the domestic demand for the 
several classes of wheat produced. 

Soft red Winter wheat consumed 
largely in domestic markets. In most 
years since the war this type of wheat 
has sold for prices well above export 


oui 


is 


| price levels. A continuation of the recent | correspondence. 


In Eight Years 


Index of Prices June 15 Was 
12 Points Below 1929 
Mark, Department of 
Agriculture Says 





e 


tendency to reduce wheat acreage east of | 
the Mississippi River may soon reduce 
production of soft red Winter wheat to 
a level so low that even in a year of 
high yields and low abandonment pro- 
duction will not exceed the usual domestic 
requirements. 

The price advantages secured by the 
soft red Winter wheat producer may 
not, however, be sufficient to offset the 





The general level of prices of farm 
products declined slightly between May 
15 and June 15 and reached the lowest 
point since October, 1922, the Department | 
of Agriculture stated July 2 


tendency toward lower prices for all : a Sy 66 ia 
wheat. Low protein hard red Winter | The index of prices, at 123 per cent of 
wheat will be substituted for soft red|the pre-war level, was 12 points lower 


Winter to an increasing extent as the! than one year ago, the Department said. 


price as ~ red eae’ Fruit and vegetables were higher than 
creases over har¢ inter wheats. Pro- ae sakes was 
deers af wiht sed Wises “hank ars last year. The statement follows in full 
therefore concerned with the outlook for | text: 


other tynes of wheat. | 

With the exception of a few years of 
large crops and heavy carry-overs, our 
+roduction of hard red Spring wheat also 
has been consumed mostly in domestic 
markets. As a rule this wheat commands 
rrices more or less above export prices, 
owing to the tariff that keeps down im- 
ports of Canadian wheat. 

During the past season, prices of this 
type of wheat have been severely af- 
fected by competition o hard red Win- | 
ter wheat and by the general decline of 
world wheat prices, in spite of the short 


The index of the general level of farm 
prices declined 1 point from May 15 to 
June 15, and at,123 per cent of the pre- 
war level on -June 15, the index was 
12 points lower than a year ago and was 
at the lowest level since October, 1922, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The decline in the index from May 15 
to June 15 was the result of lower farm! 


prices for cotton, cottonseed, oats, rye, 
crop and limited exports of hard red | barley, flax, hay, poatoes, cattle, sheep, | 
Spring. 


; wool and all dairy and poultry products. 
. ° | Farm prices of corn, wheat, apples, hogs 
Material Reduction a ee Reet ater 
To Improve Prices 


j calves, and lambs made slight advances 
}from May 15 to June 15. | 
This type of wheat is likely to continue 
to sell on the average above an export 
basis, but its price will be influenced not 


Poultry Products Down 
15 of prices of farm | 
poultry and poultry, 


indices 
showed 


June 


products, 


only by the carryover and production of products down 7 points from May 15; | 
this wheat, but also by the carryover, dairy products, down 5 ‘points; cotton 
production, and prices of hard Winter and cottonseed, down 4, and meat ani- 
wheat. mals down 1 point. The farm price 

Hard red Winter, durum, and the!index for grains was up 1 point from 
wheats of the Pacific Northwest have to| May; that for fruits and vegetables 


look to foreign countries for a market 
for a considerable surplus above domes- 
tic consumption. In the past seven years 
these wheats have contributed about &88& 
per cent of the total exports of unmilled 
wheat. and some of the flour. The un- 
milled exports of these wheats have av- 
eraged nearly 25 per cent of their total 
production. and more could have been ex- 
ported without reducing stocks below 
normal. 

Even though the United States pro- 
duces less than one-fourth of the world’s 
Wheat supplies outside of Russia, a ma- 
terial reduction in the crop would result 
in some improvement in prices. A cur- 
tailment in the production of export 
wheats would not only tend to raise the 


showed no change for the period. 

As compared to a year ago the price 
index for poultry and poultry products 
was down 37 points; cotton and cotton- 
seed down 31 points; meat animals down 
22 points; dairy products down 17 points: 
and grains down 5 points. Prices of 
fruits and vegetables were 753 points 
higher than last year. 

The farm price of hogs advanced ap- 
proximately 1 per cent from May 15 to 
a level on June 15 which was about & 
per cent lower than a year ago. The 
price advance from May to June was ac- 
companied by a 5 per cent decline in 
storage holdings of pork. The corn-hog 
ratio for the United States was 11.5 on 


world wheat price level but it would also. June 15 as compared to 11.6 a month! 
° . ° . corlier : , > ye 

improve the relation of domestic te for- | c2@tlier and 11.3 in June, 1929. \ 

eign market prices. Increased supplies of beef cattle! 


tended to depress the United States av- 
erage farm price of ‘cattle. At $8.20 
per hundredweight, the June 15 price 
was approximately 2 per cent lower than 
on May 15 and 16 per cent lower than 
on June 15, 1929. In the four-week pe- | 
riod ended June 14, receipts of cattle | 
at seven primary markets were 5 per 
cent greater than in a similar period 
ended May 17 and were about 14 per 
cent greater than receipts in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. | 


Over a period of years, however, the 
initial increase in the world price of 
wheat resulting from a diminution in 
our exports probably would be offset in 
some degree by expansion in production 
and exports of other countries, but a 
large part of the improvement in do- 
mestic prices in relation to world market 
prices probably would remain. 

With the world situation pointing to 
a lower level of prices in the next 6 to 
10 years than has prevailed in the last 


7 vears, farmers should seriously con- | Corn Price Advances 
sider whether their land, their farm| The Jinited States average farm price 
organization, and their farm practices | of torn advanced approximately 1.7 ner 


are suitable for wheat production under 
these prospective conditions. Adjust- 
ments should be made not so much in 
view of the experience of the past few 
years as in view of the prospects for 
several years ahead. 


cent from May 15 to June 15. The ad- | 
vance was general throughout the coun- 
try but largest in the south Atlantic and | 
far western States. On June 15, corn 
prices were still about 9 per cent lower 
than a year ago. Factors which favored 


In some areas a portion of the wheat | this advance are the relatively small 
acreage may well be devoted to other commercial stocks, indications pointing 
crops or to livestock, Shifts, however, |, enix meaduvate wnvkstings fev tha ¥o- 
should be made only after a careful ° ? ae moe 


mainder of the season, and an accelera- 
tion of activity among industrial users 
of corn, 


study of the prospects for profitable re- 
turns. In the aggregate these shifts 
should net go so far as to produce bur- 
densome surpluses of other commodities. 

The more extensive use of soil-im- 
provement crops such as sweet clover, 
following a larger portion of the land in 
the dried sections, and even leaving the 
least productive land unplanted should 
be given consideration. 

Even in the newer wheat areas, where 
the new, low-cost methods have been ac- 
companied by rapid expansion of total 


The June 15 farm price of wheat was 
not greatly different from that of a 
month ago. An advance of approximately 
1 per cent in the northern States was al- 

ost wholly offset by declines of 1 per 
cent in the south Atlantic States and 2 
per cent in the south central States where 
the 1950 crop is now coming to market. 

From the 10th to the 15th of June, 
little \ heat moved to markets in north- 


acreage, wheat growing on land least ern States and the farm prices reported 
suited to the new low-cost methods of were largely nominal figures. Con e- 
production may have to be abandoned. quently, the sharp break in market 


Establishment of new wheat-growing en- 
terprises under present and prospective 
price conditions is likely to be hazardous, 
unless it can be done on land where lower 
production are possible. Every- 
where attention should be given to possi- 


prices, which occurred about the middle 
of the month, was not fully reflected in 
the June 15 farm pi‘ce. 

ei Early Potato Shipments 

A considerable increase in early crop 


bilities of reducing production.costs as Shipments resulted in a decline of ap- 
one of the means of meeting competition, proximately 1 per cent in the United 

The possibilities of adjustment in States average farm price of potatoes 
wheat growing vary in character and ex- from May 15 to June 15, Price move- 
tent in the different areas and even on, ™ents in various parts of the country 


varied widely. A decline of 15 per cent 
was registered for the South Central 
States, the farm price in the north At- 
lantic division dropped 5 per cent and 
in the south Atlantic division 3 per-cent. 
Potato prices advanced 6 per cent in the 
west north central area, 3 per cent in 
the far west and 2 per cent in the east 
north central division. For the country 
as a whole, June 15 farm prices averaged 
about two and one-third times as high 
as a year ago. 


individual farms, and specific applica- 
tion of the wheat outlook cannot be sat- 
isfactorily discussed in a brief review of 
the situation from a national standpoint. 
Adjustments will be dealt with more 
specifically in regional and State surveys 
or conferences by those familiar with 


local conditions. 





The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
July 2 


Low exports and domestic consumption 
and a generally slow trade in cotton tex- 
tiles were factors contributing to the 3 
per cent decline in the farm price of cot 
ton from May 15 to June 15, when the 
average farm price was approximately 
22 per cent below a year ago and at the 
lowest June 15 level since 1921, 
| The United States average farm price 
of eggs declined approximately 7 per 
cent from May 15 to June 15. The price 
decline was accompanied by a seasonal 
increase’ in” storage holdings which 
raised accumulations to a level about 37 
per cent above a year ago as early as 
June 1. At 18.6 cents per dozen on June 
15, the farm price of eggs was 29 per 
cent below a year ago, 











10:15 a. m.—Senator Reed (Rep.), of | 
Pennsylvania, and Representative French 
(Rep.), of Moscow, Idaho, chairman and 
vice chairman, respectively, of the Joint 
Congressional Pay Committee, called to 
discuss proposed legislation looking to 
pay adjustment in the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps, 

10:30 a. m.—Senator Deneen (Rep.), 
of Illinois, called to present the Rev. 
Thomas J. M. Crapp, of Bradford, Ili. 

10:45 a, m.—Senator Glenn (Rep.), of 
Illinois, called to discuss an appointment. 


11 a. m.—Representatives Shaffer | 3 ‘ 
(Rep.), of Wytheville, Va., Lankford | In comparison to the usual 3 per cent 
(Rep.), of Norfolk, Va., and Garber seasonal decline, the average farm price 


of butterfat dropped 13 
May 15 to June 15. 


per cent from 
As a consequence, 
the June 15 price of 31.6 cents per pound 


(Rep.), of Harrisonburg, Va., called in 
a group to pay their respects, 


11:30 a, m.—The Assistant Secretary jc the lowest reported since 1921. The 
of the Navy, Ernest Lee Jahncke, called| decline from May 15 to June 15 was 
to present friends. j a | accompanied by a heavy into-storage 

12 m.—The Austrian minister, Edgar; movement of butter. 


Holdings on June 
1 were approximately 77 per cent greater 
than a year ago. 


L. G. Prochnik, called to present Baron 
Karl Ferdinand Tinty, of Austria, who 
discussed his plans to create an interna- 
tional institute of art, science and edu- . . : 
cation at his ancestral home, Castle|Philadelphia Collector 
Schallaburg, on the banks of the Danube Of Cc ; e 
River, to promote international peace. | /ustoms Reappointed 
12:30 p. m.—The Rev. Sam Small, edi- 
torial writer on the Atlanta (Ga.), Con- 
stitution, called to pay his respects. 





President Hoover on July 2 sent to the 
Senate for confirmation the nomination 
Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- | of A. Lincoln Acker to be collector of 
retarial staff and in answering mail |customs, District No. 11, Philadelphia, 
*| Pa., a reappointment. } 


| Committee on Rules, presented the reso- 


}ees should go into the conference unham- 






























Amended Veterans Measure | 


Is Submitted to Conference 


House Minority Oppose Action on Ground That Members 
Will Be Prohibited From Expressing Views on 
Measure; Vote Is 194-116 





| 





The House July 2 by a vote of 194-116, Hatfield, Howell, Johnson, LaFollette, | 
adopted a resolution sending the veterans | gg ert ae | 
bill (H. R. 18174) to conference between | emocrats (27): Ashurst, Barkley, 


| Black, Brock, Broussard, Caraway, Con- | 


the House and Senate without any inter-| nally, Copeland, George, Glass, Harris, | 


vening motion. Harrison, Hayden, Kendrick, McKellar, | 
When Representative Purnell (Rep.),, Overman, Ransdell, Sheppard, Steck, 
Stephens. Swanson, Thomas of Okla- 


of Attica, Ind., acting chairman of the oma, Trammell, Tydings, Wagner, Walsh 


of Massachusetts. Walsh of Montana. 


lution Representative Garner (Dem.), of Farmer-Labor (1): Shipstead. 
| Uvalde, Tex., minority leader of the! Nayes, 26. 
House, objected on the grounds that by | Republicans (26): Allen, Bingham, 


accepting this rule the House would be | Borah, Capper, Couzens, Deneen, Fess 


prohibited from expressing its views on| Glenn, Goldsborough, Hale, Hastings, 
the bill. | Hebert, McCulloch, McNary, Metcalf, 

Representative Rankin (Dem.), of | Moses, Patterson, Phipps, Pine, Reed, 
Tupelo, Miss., also opposed the rule, be- Robsion, Shortridge, Steiwer, Sullivan, 


Vandenberg, Walcott. 

Democrats (0). 

Paired—26. 

Paired for the amendment: Brookhart, 
Frazier, Schall, Nye, (Republicans); 
Hawes, Fletcher, Robinson of Arkansas, 
Pittman, Simmons, Wheeler, Heflin, Dill, 
and Smith (Democrats). 


Paired against the amendment: Keyes, 
Thomas of Idaho, Smoot, Grundy, Oddie, 
Gillett, Greene, Townsend, Waterman. | 
Goff, Watson, Kean (Republicans) and 
King (Democrat). 

Absent and unannounced: McMaster, 
Norbeck, Jones, Baird, Gould (Rep.), and 
Bratton and Blease (Dem.),—7. 


cause he said an affirmative vote on it 
would be against good veterans legisla- | 
tion. “If we vote down this rule,” he 
said, “we can vote on a motion to con- 
cur in the Senate amendments to the 
bill.” Representative Almon (Dem.), of 
Tuscumbia, Ala., concurred in the views 
of Mr. Rankin. 

Representatives Pou (Dem.), of 
Smithfield, N. C., and O’Connor (Dem.), 
of New York City, both members of the 
Rules Committee, objected to the pro- 
cedure because they said it was putting 
the House in the position of adhering to 
the dictates of the President. ‘We must 
accept not what we think is best, but 
what the President thinks is best,” Mr. 





Pou told the House. 
; ‘ in ° ‘ . 
Representatives Connery (Dem.), of | Fariff Status of Sugar 
Lynn, Mass., and Cannon (Dem.), of | — 


Of Milk Fixed by Court 


New York, July Overruling  pro- 
tests of Merck & Co., the United States 
Customs Court finds that sugar of milk, 
or milk sugar, is dutiable as “other sac- 
charides,” and was correctly assessed at 
50 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
504, tariff act of 1922. The importing 
concern claimed duty at only 25 per 
cent ad valorem, under the provision in 
paragraph 5, of the 1922 law, for chem- 
ical compounds. Judge Waite wrote the 
opinion. The merchandise in question 

In answer to Mr. O'Connor, who had | WaS entered through the port of Phila- 
stated that the veterans’ bill, as passed | 7elphia. (Protest 286364-G-71745, etc.) 


Elsberry, Mo., also voiced objections to 
the passage of the resolution. 
Instruction to conferees in this matter | 
would interfere with the conference, 
Representative Luce (Rep.), of Waltham, 
Mass., told the House. The House has 
taken a position and the House confer- 


» 


pered and ready to uphold the expressed 
views of the House, he said. 


Bill Was Written 


By House Committee 


, JULY 3, 1930 “woex 1415) Pee 





Accord Reached 
With France on 
Dividend Levy 


Accord Will Virtually Result 
In Abandoning Present 
Levy, Representative of 
Treasury Says 








The sovernments of France and the 
United States have reached an agreement 
under which extraterritorial taxes levied 
by the French on American corporation 
dividends when such dividends were re- 
ceived from their subsidiaries will be 
eliminated according to an oral announce- 
ment July 2 in benaif of the Department 
of the Treasury. 

Although details of the understanding 
were withheld, E. C. Alvord, who repre- 
sented the Treasury in recent regotia- 
tions with the French in Paris, said the 
agreement would practically result in 
abandonment of the French dividend tax 
in so far as extraterritorial application 
is concerned. This tax, added to other 
levies viewed by this Government as 
properly assessable, carried the tax on 
dividends of American corporate subsidi- 
aries to 51 per cent of the subsidiary’s 
net earnings. 

It has been the contention of American 
business, presented to the Treasury on 
several occasions, that the French tax 
made it impossible for American corpora- 
tions to engage in business within French 
jurisdiction under corporation form. The 
Treasury took the lead in seeking to ob- 
tain withdrawal of the tax by the French 
and this was the mission upon which 
Mr. Alvord recently visited Paris. 

The taxes on corporations in France 
start with 15 per cent on net profits, 
after which a tax of 18 per cent was 
levied on declared dividends. The extra- 
territorial tax, also amounting to 18 per 
cent, applied when dividends drawn by 
the parent corporation from its French 
subsidiary were distributed as dividends 
by the parent corporation. 

Announcement of the agreement was 
made simultaneously with the assertion 
by Mr. Mellon that the Undersecretary 
of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, had 
gone to Europe for a vacation and not 
to discuss tariff or tax differences about 
which some of the foreign nations have 
complained. 





by the House, was written by the Presi- | —— , 
dent, Mr. Luce said he denied that state- 
ment, and added that the bill was written | 
by members of the House Committee on 
World War Veterans. 

Representative Johnson (Rep.), of 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., author of the bill, 
said that the bill, ag written, should be 
passed, because veterans’ legislation 
should be passed before Congress ad- 
journs, and the original bill is one which 
he believes the Senate will pass and the 
President will sign. If the Senate amend- 
ments are agreed to, he told the House, 
the bill will be vetoed by the President 
and there will be no veterans’ legislation, 















SHIRTMAKERS AN 


Senate Vote on 


Walsh-Connally Amendment 


The Senate on July 1 amended and 
passed the bill. (Detailed discussion was 
printed in the issue of July 2.) The Sen- 
ate vote on the Walsh-Connally amend- 
ment increasing the level of pensions to | 
$60 a month for total disability, follows: 

Ayes, 37. 

Republicans (9): 
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What 


Executive Director, 
The Steel Founders of America. 


vy “Merchandising is not limiting our activit 
Purchasing Agent. I mean by that, and with all due reggrd to the 
| many high-grade Purchasing Agents who really get into things, 
the Purchasing Agent is almost by force of necessity compelled 
to watch the price level of his purchases, 
| who should, and usually do, specify the material, should be com- 
pletely sold on the superiority of the abil 
supply their needs. This man may be the Arx 
the Builder: or even the President of the ¢ 
' in the undertaking. 
most cases can be sold, providing, of course, you have the quality, 
and he it is who, perhaps. takes a bit more pride in the character 
of the material going into his proposition th 
| Purchasing Agent.” 
—GRANVI 
e 


indispensable to him and you must reach him in his 


“Indispensable” is t 


information 
business. 


These are the men with the power to 
say Yes, “intelligent men,” men “who 
take pride in the character of the ma- 
terial” which is to become a part of the 
institutions they control. They can be 
sold through the medium whieh carries 





market. 


Advertising Department 
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K. Sulha & Company 


FOR TRAVELLING 


Our Handsome Lounge Suits and Robes 
of Fine Flannels and Silks in Light 
Weights are an Indispensable Requisite 
for Luxurious Comfort when Travelling. 


NEW YORK~—512 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO—6 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 





Merchandising Is NOT 


He is usually an intelligent man, and in 


To reach the Informed Leader you must use a medium whose content is 


he word occurring most frequently in the thousands 
of letters we hold from the men who read The United States Daily, regu- 
larly. closely. for the facts which they can translate into action, 


“indispensable” 


The United States Daily is the hand- 
book of America’s Informed Leadership. 
It goes to the business Colossi who con- 
trol four-fifths of the nation’s industrial 


—- The Anited States 
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Prosecutors -. 


On Solving Problem of Crime 





Unnamed Inmate of Michigan State Prison 
Tells Convention Research Into Causes 
Must Precede Complete Remedy 





» State of Michigan: 


An unnamed convict in the Michigan! 
State prison told the third annual con- 
ference of the Prosecuting Attorneys’ | 
Association of Michigan, in session here 
June 27, how to aid in the prevention of 
crime when he delivered a formal ad- 
dress on the subject of “Law Enforce- 
ment.” 4 

The meeting of the association, which 
is composed of county prosecutors, was 
held under authority of act No. 189, pub- 
lic acts of 1929, adopted by the State 
legislature. , 

The answer to the question, “What 
can law enforcement officers do that they 
are not doing to stop crime?” rests en- 
tirely with the prosecutors, asserted the 
convict, whose name was withheld by 
the authorities, “until such time as the 
research work now going on has reached 
a point where it is possible to control 
crime—and that is not going to be in 
this generation, perhaps not in the 
next.” 

The convict’s address follows in full 
text: 

It is an unexpected privilege to have 
the honor of addressing you, and to be 
given an opportunity of presenting, 11 
perhaps a meagre way, the view one 
gets of law enforcement problems as 
seen from the other side of the fence. 
A sort of “inside looking out” view. 

Now, there are no Patrick Henrys in 
our family so you need not expect any 
outburst of oratory—in fact, I may seem 
rather nervous. I recall that on the one} 
or two previous occasions I have had 
to appear before a prosecuting attorney 
I was very nervous—considerably so the 
last time I had to face one of you. How- 
ever, I seem to be the one who is going 
to do all the talking this time and there 
doesn’t seem to be any chance for us 
to wrangle over whether the “objection’ 
shall be overruled or sustained. P 

Among you are many who, we might 
say, have followed an alternating legai 
course—that is to say, you have alter- 
nated in your practice—you have acted | 
as counsel for the defense, then stepped 
into public life to become the prosecutors | 
of the accused, and the defenders of 
public property and society in general. | 
When your terms of office expire you | 
wil go back to private practice, and witi 
again lend your legal training to the 
defense and use every method at your) 
command to acquit the defendant—it 15 
not unusual to find the accused to be 
the same identical person who, a few 
months previous, you were making every 
effort to convict. The “killer” becomes 
the “doctor” administering the “cure, 
or vice versa as the case might be. You 
must have sometimes wondered at this 
strange condition yourselves—this “off- 
again-on-again” policy that does exist) 
among the legal profession. 


Predicts Major Crime 
Will Be Controlled 


They tell us crime is a disease. If| 
that is so why not treat it as such— 
treat it as you would a sickness? In the 
case of a patient who is ill every effort 
is made to build them up, strengthen | 
them; to provide increased vitality that | 
they may better stand the attack of the} 
disease and to supply the proper treat- 
ment that they might be cured. Is that | 
true in the case of crime? No! Quiie 
the contrary is the practice. The “pa- 
tient” who hapens to be the accused is 
torn asunder, by third degree methods 
in some cases, their morale is broken; 
it is a known fact actual torture has 
been resorted to in order to wring a con- 
fession from one who not really com-| 
mitted a crime but who is only believed 
to have committed the crime. In the 
end the “patient” is gradually worn down 
until every moral fiber has been crushed 
but no cure has been effected. In fact} 
the “patient” is probably beyond cure. 

Crime may never be entirely wiped 
out, no more than sickness will be en- 
tirely done away with. But the major 
and more serious crimes will gradually 
be brought under control just the same 
2; medical science now controls the} 
major and more serious diseases of the 
past. In other yearS smallpox was a 
dreadful disease. Curable? Yes! But 
it left its mark on the human body in 
the form of flesh pits, called pockmarks, 
that branded the victim for all time. 
Today medical science cures the ailment 
and not a mark appears to show the pa- 
tient ever had the disease. That has} 
been the result of years of medical re- 
search study. 

How about the disease called crime? 
Today, it leaves its mark—a mark in the 
form of an everlasting record that is 
always a “black mark” against the per- 
son and it is liable to come forth sud- 
denly to undo the work of years. But, 
gentlemen, the day will come when a 
cure will be found that will cure crime 
and blot out its telltale marks, because 
of the research .work that has already 
been started by scientists who are just 
as determined to find the preventive for 
crime as were those of the medical pro- 
fession, when they began their research 
work to prevent disease. 

You must do your. part in this work— | 
particularly among the younger and first | 
offenders. How many of you prosecuting 
attorneys have ever sincerely tried to 
find a witness for the defense? How 
many of you have ever done anything 
but used your offices for the sole pur- 
pose of convicting the accused and send- 
ing them to the pentitentiary for a num- 
ber of years? You know of instances 
where facts have been exaggerated and 
some of you have even resortd to sub- | 
tleness—and it has been done—in order 
to gain a conviction. 


Cases of First Offenders 


Most Pressing Problem | 


It is said that you are open to sugges- | 


tion, and that the question, “What can 
law enforcement officers do that they are 
not doing to stop crime,” has been asked. | 
Gentlemen, the answer to that question | 
rests entirely with yourselves, until such | 
time as the research work, now going 
on, has reached a point where it is pos- 
sible to control crime—and that is not | 
going to be in this generation—perhaps | 
not in the next. Meanwhile you must 
begin to apply the cure, particularly in| 
the cases of first offenders, and the young | 
boys charged with crimes. 

In the case of first offenders a very 
careful investigation should be made of 
their past lives, their associates, their 
general character and previous reputa- | 
tions and the character and reputation ofg 
their parents. Particular attention 
shoulg be given to the possibility of 
whether the accused could be trusted not 
to again commit an offense if allowed | 
their freedom under certain rigid restric- 
tions. You should never send anyone 


| 
| 


aol 








; come—just 


| crime 
years of hard 


}are being coddled, and that 


Lansing, July 2. 
to the penitentiary if you feel the slight- 
est doubt in their favor. 

Never barter with a man on a plea 
of guilty. Too many men are led into 
pleading guilty on promises of prose- 
cuting attorneys that a light sentence 
will be given—that “plead guilty and 
get off light” proposition—those are al- 
ways promises that are seldom, if ever, 
fulfilled. Where there is an_ indeter- 
minate sentence law, that six months 
you promised the man does not mean 
a thing—there are men languishing in 
Jackson prison today who pleaded guilty 


because some prosecuting attorney prom- | 


ised them six months—but that long 10, 
14, 20 and 25-year maximum is there 
just the same and you cannot remove 
it, and the man will remain in prison 
until the commissioner of pardons and 
paroles sees fit to release him regardless 
of what you promised. When you start 
making these promises you are assum- 


|ing the authority of the judge who could, 


if he so inclined, place the defendant 
on probation—if the defendant is sen- 
tenced to prison then you are attempt- 
ing to assume the authority vested only 
in the governor and the parole commis- 
sioner when you try to tell the accused 
just how long he will remain in prison. 
Wonder if you really think of that? 
And remember the man without funds 
is at a very great disadvantage. Justice 
is supposed to be fair, but that is not 
always true in the case of a poor man. 
One sometimes wonders if there isn’t 
some irony in the fact that wherever 
you see the symbol of justice, with the 
scales balanced to indicate fairness, she 
is always blindfolded. Is she blind to 
defense only? The State has all the 
advantage where the man witkout money 
is concerned. His lawyer is chosen for 
him—he has nothing to say as to whe 
it shall be—even though the lawyer re- 
ceives a reasonable fee—said to be a 
minimum of $75 for the trial—since a 
fee is paid why not permit the accused 





to employ his own counsel at the ex-| 


pense of the State? The State can 
reach out to all parts of the country 
for its witnesses who are paid _ their 


traveling expenses, their expenses while | 


attending the trial and then a witness 
fee into the bargain. The same priv- 
ilege is not accorded the defense. They 
must pay the expense of their own wit- 
nesses if brought from distant points. 
Some sort of an equal chance should 
be given the defense in the matter of 
obtaining witnesses. 


Many Reasons Advanced 
But Few Remedies 


And so one could go on and on, dis- 
cussing the many things that go to make 
up the day’s ,work for each of you, but 
it still leaves unanswered the question 
at issue, and does not solve the problem 
of stopping crime. What has been said 
deals mostly with prevention of the rep- 
etition, or the second offense by the same 
individual. 

To the average layman any claims 
made that crime will eventually be con- 
trolled, if not entirely wiped out, seems 
so far-reaching as to create the serious 
doubt of the possibility of it ever be- 
coming an actual fact. But it will 
} as certain as_ medical 
science has brought under control small- 
pox, yellow fever and diseases of that 
kind and prevented the epidemics, that 


raged in the past—just so will the scien- | 


tists who are making a study of crime 
bring it under control and prevent the 
epidemics and crime waves that now 
sweep the country. It may seem like a 
superhuman task to bring this about, 
but many seemingly impossible things 


have been accomplished, and are being | 


accomplished every day. The research 
work now going on in the matter of 
prevention will take years and 
earnest work before the 
effort will be crowned with success—but 
it will finally be accomplished. 


In order to carry on the research work | 


subjects must be chosen—careful inves- 
tigation made into their lives, back to 
the time of birth—into their family his- 
tory, until the source of crime spark, 
or illness, can be determined, then work 
forward toward the cure. There must 
be something in some individuals that 
makes them easy victims of temptation, 


| just as there is a certain something in 
others that strengthens them against the | 
To attempt to por- | 


same temptations. 
tray, in even the slightest degree, the 
work that is being done, and the good 
that is expected to come of it, would 
require considerably more time than is 
allowed here, and it would require one 
far more capable than myself to fully 
enlighten you on the subject, but it is 
one well worth your following up, and 
you should secure such papers and books 
on this matter as are now available.’ 
Meanwhile what can be done to lessen 
crime? In your official positions you 
are better able to judge this than any 
layman. What is back of the crime 
wave of today? Investigating crime is 
your business, so you should know 
trouble lies. 
the general 


Many reasons 
public as a 


are 


cause for the 


increase in crime, but there scems iitile, | 


if anything, being offered as a solution 
of this big problem. Some say there 
is an alliance between crime and_poli- 
tics—if that is so you should kaow it— 
it’s your business to know it. Wipe 
out the graft and you will immediately 


lessen the crime 25 per cent, if not more. | 


Try it in your home counties and see. 
Mental Punishment 
Called Most Severe 


Some say inmates of penal institutions 
when they 
are released they no longer fear the 
confinement and have no _ hesitation 
about returning to their acts of law- 
lessness, and that is given as a rea- 
son for the increase in crime. What is 
this so-called coddling we hear so much 
about? Is it the humane treatment of 
men confined in our institutions? Gen- 


| tlemen, stop and consider—it is not the 


physical punishment one endures in a 
penal institution—it is the mental pun- 
ishment. 

Not long ago one of the magazines 
had an article wherein a comparison 


| Was made between living in a hotel un- 


der restrictions and being housed in a 
penal institution. Let any one of you 
live in the world’s finest hotel but be 
required to remain in oae room or to 
move about in a restricted area only at 
stated periods; to talk only at certain 
times; to move silently back and forth; 
to see only the same faces day in and 
day out; to do the same things every 
day with never a change in the steady 
grind—even though you are in such an 


or | 
have a fairly good idea of where the! 
given | 
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New Highway to Be Dedicated 











U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, 


Chief executives of many States who are attending the Governors’ Con- 
ference at Salt Lake City, Utah, this week, will participate in the dedi- 
cation July 4 of the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway in Zion National Park, 
Utah. The above photograph shows a section of the highway which 


cost approximately $2,000,000 to construct. 


length, passes through 


Natural Caverns in South Dakota 
Offer U nique Attraction to Visitors 


The road, 4.6 miles in 
a tunnel one mile long. 








Crystal Cave Has More Than 1,450 Rooms, Miles of Pas- 


sages, and Many 


Lakes and Pools 





By Frank 


There is no greater thrill enjoyed by 
man than a trip through the explored 
subterranean passages of a cave, far be- 
low the earth’s surface. 

Visitors to the Black Hills who do not 
avail themselves of the opportunities of 
visting these natu@@l wonderlands, with 
| their weird formations, miss one of the 
}rare treats that this great recreational 
} center holds in store. 

Next to Wind Cave, probably one of 
the best known in South Dakota, is 
Crystal Cave. This cave can be visited 
by leaving the main traveled highway 
| betwen Rapid City and Sturgis, near the 
town of Piedmont. A road 5 miles in 
length has been constructed through Eik 


Creek Canyon, winding its way up the} 


side of the mountain to the mouth of 
the cave. The drive is through some of 
ioe most gorgeous scenery of the Black 
Hills. 

| The discovery of Crystal Cave is re- 
lated as follows: 

“Two hunters wounded a mountain 
lion, which disappeared into an opening 
in the face of the cliff. Then men fol- 
lowed, and found themselves in a high 
ceiled room. Pounding on the wall, a 
hollow sound returned, which indicated 
open spaces. beyond. They tunneled 
through the wall and discovered a large 
room with walls and ceiling covered with 
prism-shaped crystals so clear that the 
colors of the rainbow were reflected from 
the light of their pine torches.” 


More Than 1,450 
Rooms in Crystal Cave 


From the beginning years ago the ex- 
| ploration has continued until today many 
| miles of passages, and over 1,450 rooms, 
have been opened. 

Myriad lakes and pools of crystal 
water, gleaming projectiles of calcite 
|erystals, showing the work of ages as 
ithe cave was formed, will greet your 


eyes. ; 
Stalagmites 














v 


hotel, 


if you had to hold to such re- 








would break you down unless you have 
the will power and courage to carry on. 
Now place yourselves in the position of 
those confined in our State institutions— 
would you dare say they are being cod- 
dled because they are shown some privi- 


are being treated as human beings and 
not like a lot of cattle? 

If it is the intention of the State of 
Michigan, or any other State for that 
matter; to confine its unfortunates for a 
period of years and then turn them out 
}into the world to resume their unlaw- 
|ful practices, there is no need to give 
|any thought to their rehabilitation. If. 
however, it is the intention to try and 
reform men and to return them to so- 
| ciety to become law-abiding and useful 
citizens, they must be treated as men; 





lives, and a desire to be better men and 
to do better things must be created in 
them. Sanitary housing conditions, 
| good food, education, recreation, some 
entertainment and humane treatment 


in those whose mistakes have sent them 
to penal institutions. Now, if that is 
coddling them, by all means, let’s have 
more and more coddling, if it 


men and women. And, always remem- 
| ber that no matter how much they im- 
{prove the housing conditions in our 
prisons, and how well the men _ are 
| treated, they are still lacking in one 


big thing: They have their liberty taken | 


from them and that alone is a severe 


punishment in itself. 
‘Don'ts’ for Prosecutors 
| Are Suggested 


And now, with just a few minutes 
left, we find ourselves as far from a 
solution of the main question “as when 
we started. Bigger and more enlight- 





j}ened men than we are must pave the| 


|}way for ultimate crime prevention. 
| Until then it, is your job to do every- 
| thing within your power to lessen crime, 
land to use careful judgment in the han- 
| dling of cases involving young boys and 
all first offenders. 

At this time it might be appropriate 
to offer a few “don'ts” that might serve 
some good purpose when you are being 
called on to prosecute persons appearing 
in the courts to which you are assigned. 

Don’t insist on bonds being unrea- 
sonably high. In many cases if a low 
bond allows the accused their freedom 

| they might be able to adjust their dif- 


‘and stalactites give an| 


strictions as are mentioned a few weeks | 


leges in the way of entertainment, and | 


must be shown the error .of their past | 


will go a long way to restore manhood | 


saves | 
oe lives and the very souls of fallen! 


D. Kriebs 


Secretary of Agriculture, State of South Dakota 


{adornment to this cave that is truly awe- 
inspiring. 

_ Many of the larger and more attrac- 
|tive rooms have been given names such 
las the President’s office, jewel room, 


!meat market, Cocoran art gallery, Bun- | 


|ker Hill, poverty flat, candy kitchen and 
many others. 
lined with these glistening jewels that 


|they would appear to be appropriate dec- | 
orations for the thrones of ancient kings. | 


Two years ago, Jewel Cave added to 
the many attractions in the Black Hills. 
This cave is located 16 miles west of 
Custer, on highway No, 36. It is under 
the management of the commercial clubs 
of Custer and Newcastle. 

Many miles of the cavern have been 
opened 
| discovering, as exploration goes on, more 
jrooms covered with beautiful crystals 
{that shine like diamonds when viewed 
| by torchlight. 

Some of these rooms are lined with 
jlarge dull diamond-shaped 
| While within a few yards another room 





|shape that gives the appearancé ofe the 
|whole interior being studded with pure 
|diamonds. In other rooms are found 
|stalagmites and: stalactites. 


tions. 
ground cavity requires an hour and a 
half for the round trip while another 
requires an hour. 

| 


Jewel Cave Has 


Variety of Formations 
| Among the largest 
|found is White House room. 


|shaped ceiling, covered with sparkling 
diamond-shaped crystals. Echo chamber 
is interesting with its many stalactites 


vel at this wonderful work of nature, the 
guide 
settings have been in 
many thousand years. 

Other rooms of particular interest are: 
Devil’s corkscrew, the dog statue, rock- 


the making for 


and adorned in radiance. 

Development is being made on other 
}caves in the Black Hills, in the vicinity 
of Hormosga and Piedmont. 


Number of Labor Disputes 
Showed Gain Last Year 


An increase in the number of induf- 
trial disputes in the year 1929 and co- 
incident decrease in the number of em- 
ployes affected is shown in the annual 
review of industrial disputes prepared 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor, according to a 
statement issued by the Bureau. The 
statement follows in full text: 

The number of employes concerned 
in disputes was, indeed, smaller in 1929 


ning of the Bureau’s records in 1916. 
The principal causes of strikes were con- 
cerned with wages, hours, and union 
recognition, and nearly 80 per cent of 
the workers involved were members of 
trade unions. 


<@ 





ing to friends while they are in custody. 
Given a chance to adjust the matter the 
party may never-again become involved. 

Don’t make the accused a lot of 


Be as fair in your negotiations as you 
would be if making any ordinary busi- 
ness deal, 

Don’t tell the court and jury a lot of 
things you do not believe yourself; and 


which you have not been able to prove | 


| during the trial. 
| Just be fair. Innocent men have been 
| tried—you may some day be in that posi- 
| tion yours’ If, 

Don’t strive for convictions merely as 
| matter of political record. Far better 
ja few guilty men go free than 
jinnocent man be made to suffer. 
Don’t oppose probation—rather 
jevery effort to obtain it for 
offenders, except in the most flagrant 
| Cases, 

In conclusion, may you 


be reminded 


it is first offenders we are dealing with | 


—repeaters may be dealt with more 
harshly, pending on circumstances, Arfd 
may you also be reminded this matter of 
jlesser crime is uw) to you—there is a 


| way to handle it and you know the way 
i—if you don’t know, you should know 
it—because that is part of your job, 





Some of the rooms are so | 


up and explored and they are | 


crystals, | 


is covered with small crystals of like | 


Thus as we progress through the vari- | 
/ous chambers, we are thrilled and in- | 
\tently interested in the variety of forma-_| 
One route through this under- | 


chambers to be | 
It is about | 
'30 by 80 feet and has a perfect dome | 


and crystals, and, as one pauses to mar- 
| 


assures him that these beautiful | 


ing chair and various others, all different | 


than in any other year since the begin- | 


ficulty. Pride—call it false pride if you | 
will—usually keeps persons from appeal- | 


promises you know cannot be carried out. | 


Don’t misrepresent the man on trial. | 


one | 


use | 
all first | 








| Beetles in South 
| Ruin Pine Timber 





Pests Said to Destroy More 
Salable Trees Than Any 
Other Agency 





} 
I EVASTATIONS b¥ southern pine 

beetles have been responsible for 
the destrftction of more merchantable 
pine timber in the southern States 
than has any other agency, according 
to a statement issued by the Bureau 
of Entomology of the Department of 


Commerce. The statement follows in 
full text: 
* Widespread devastations of the 


southern pine beetle have been respon- 
sible for the destruction of more mer- 
chantable pine timber in the southern 
States than.-has any other agency. 

During a single epidemic this pest 
has destroyed timber valued at $2,000,- 
000. Recent investigations indicate 
that weather conditions have much to 
do with the abundance and destructive- 
ness of this beetle. Abnormally dry 
weather seems to be followed by out- 
breaks, but when the drought is broken 
by normal or heavy rainfall, the beetle 
may almost entirely disappear. 

Low Winter temperatures also check 
the beetle outbreaks. The Bureau has 
a publication which describes the in- 
sect and its work, and discusses meth- 
ods that have been used to prevent 
and suppress outbreaks. The publica- 
tion is free. 





Study in Home Economics 


Offered by 584 Institutions 


Instruction in the study of home eco- 
nomics is now offered by 584 institutions 
of higher learning in the United States, 
according to the Office of Education in 
a statement just made public by the 
Department‘of the Interior. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The Office of Education in a recent 
publication reports that there are 584 
institutions of higher learning offering 
instruction in home economics. Of this 
number 322 reported as having a four- 
year curriculum in home economics lead- 
ing to a baccalaureate degree, 1,500 
teachers afd an enrollment of 
students in their home economics 
partments. 


Eighty-eight of these institutions re-| 


| ported as having courses in home eco- 
| nomics but not granting a degree in that 
| subject. Seventy-eight of these have 
|176 teachers and a student enrollment 
3,502 students in home economiés. 


et 
Ninety normal schools and teachers 


colleges reported as offering courses in | 
‘home economics but not granting a de- | 


gree in that subject and as having 187 
home economics teachers. Eighty-three 
of these institutions reported as having 
enrolled 6,556 students. 


Of the 584 institutions reported as of- | 
reported | 


fering home economics, 547 


50,640 students enrolled in this subject. 








37,619 | 
de- | 
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Ttinerant Peddlers Active Despite ‘ 
_ Action to Limit Scope of Operation 


‘Commerce Department Records Reveal Ped- 
| dling ‘Industry’ Is Flourishing in Face of Op- 
| position of Local Business Organizations 





Enormous in its entirety, though di- | which the consumer preferred to see be- 


minutive in detail, the itinerant peddling 

| ‘‘industry” of America persists despite 
| efforts on the part of police powers and 
| local business organizations to limit its 
scope, according to information made 
‘available July 2 through records filed 
in the Department of Commerce. 

While there are no reliable estimates 
of the extent of this enterprise, which 
in its broadest field includes transient 
merchants, street hawkers or criers, 
push-cart vendors, “rolling stores” and 
services, and just plain pack-peddlers, it 
is believed that the number of people en- 
gaging in this method of livelihood is as 
great if not greater than formerly, ac- 
cording to information made available by 
the Department, which follows: 

Early in the Nation’s history, the itin- 
erant peddler was usually an immigrant 
who carried his wares with him and trav- 
eled by foot. In those days, before the 
railroad or the automobile, his visits 
were eagerly looked forward to for his 
presence was not only a convenience, es- 
pecially to those who were far from a 

| distribution point, but also a novelty. 

Literature is replete, according to the 
records, with accounts describing the 
decorous receptions afforded him. Often, 
the family was called to gather around 
him and listen “to his tales of distant 
lands. He was frequently a favorite 
with the children. 


Method Was Step 


| In Evolution of a Merchant 


This method of merchandising was the 
first step, in many cases, in the evolu- 
tion of a merchant. As the foot peddler 
progressed, the variety of his wares was 
expended. Soon, he accumulated enough 
money to buy a horse and a wagon; sun- 
sequently, he opened a store. There are 
numerous instances of nationally known 
merchants whose apprenticeship followed 
this course. . 

With the restriction of immigration, 
the development of new and faster means 
of communication and _ transportation, 
and the introduction of countless new 
commodities, the nature of this form of 
| merchandising was naturally affected. 
There came also into being an important 
development in retailing which provided 
an easy means of purchasing for the iso- 
| lated consumer—the mail order business. 
} But whether this method of buying 
| reduced the peddler’s trade is difficult to 
| determine, for while it became unneces- 
| sary to await the itinerant’s indefinite 
and far between visits there were cer-~ 
ltain kinds of goods which he handled 








Topical Survey of Federal Government 





Rapid Development Is Shown 
In Rural Delivery of Mail 


System Begun as Experiment in 1893 Has Been Ex- 





tended to Meet Growing Need of Service 


| Topic IV—Communications: Postal Service 


Communications. 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. 


The present serics deals with 


By George, L. Wood, 


| Superintendent, Division of Rural Mails, Office of the First Asgistant Postmaster 
General, Post Office Department 


HE RURAL delivery system, one 
of the most popular branches of 
the postal system, had a very 

modest beginning. The first official 
reference to the necessity for such 
service was in the annual report of 
the Postmaster General for the fiscal 
yvear 1891, but some time elapsed be- 
fore definite steps looking to its. in- 
auguration were taken. 

In 1893 the sum of $10,000 was ap- 
propriated for the introduction of the 
experiment, and in 1894 the expendi- 
ture of $20,000 was provided for, but 
it was not until June, 1896, when $10,- 
000 was appropriated, making a total 
of $40,000 available, that it was 
deemed that sufficient money had been 
provided to justify the experimental 
inauguration of this new type of serv- 
ice. On Oct. 1, 1896, three routes were 
placed in operation in West Virginia, 
| the State from which the then Post- 
| master General, William L. Wilson, had 
| come. 
| The growth of the service at the 
| beginning was comparatively slow, 
| there having been 8&2 routes in 1897, 
| 153 in 1898 and 412 in 1899; after that, 
| however, the number of rdutes author- 
| ized increased rapidly until the maxi- 
| mum of 45,382 routes was reached in 
| 


May, 1926. 


* * * 


TPYHE carriers first employed were 
| paid a salary of $300 per annum. 
This was increased to $400 per annum 
from July 1, 1898, to $500 July 1, 1900, 
to $600 Mar, 1, 1902, to $720 from July 
| 1, 1904, and at intervals thereafter 
until the present standard of $1,800 
per annum was fixed for serving a 
route of 24 miles in length, six days 
a week, exclusive of Sundays and hol- 
idays. On routes of more than 24 
miles in length carriers are paid at 
the rate of $30 a year for each mile 
or major fraction of a mile the routes 
are in excess of the standard length, 
while they are also allowed an equip- 
| ment maintenance of 4 cents a mile 
| scheduled. 
With the rapid increase in the num- 
ber of routes and the mounting cost 
of the service, the amount appropri- 
ated for the present fiscal year being 
$107,000,000, the Post Office Depart- 
ment was confronted with the problem 
of extending facilities to residents in 
rural areas who presented petitions 
| for more convenient service, without 
unduly increasing the number of 
routes, 


] 


* 


URING the periods that the greater 


* * 


number of the routes were laid 
out the roads to be covered for the 


most part were unimproved and the 

service was rendered by carriers using 

horse-drawn conveyances or, in some 

cases, traveling on horseback. In re- 
In the an 

in the issue of July 


| 5, 


| 





of this series on “Communications: 
the Superintendent, Division of Rural Mails, George 
L. Wood, will continue discussion of work of the Division. 
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cent years, of course, in all of the 
States extensive projects for the im- 
provement of roads have been devel- 
oped and carried into effect. This con- 
dition coupled with the very general 
use of automobiles by rural carriers 
has made it possible to materially in- 
crease the length of routes while pro- 
viding entirely satisfactory delivery 
and collection service, 

The effect of this policy is clearly to 
be understood when it is stated that 
in the year 1919, the average length of 
rural routes was 26.26 miles, while on 
the first of January of the present year 
the average length of these routes was 
30.43 miles. 

* 


* * 


"THE Post Office Department makes 

it a requirement that the roads to 
be included in rural routes shall be 
in good condition and if service is to 
be continued that the roads shall be 
kept in such a state of repair as to 
be passable under all ordinary circum- 
stances. It is the expectation that the 
State or local officials or the persons 
interested in the continuance of the 
service will see that the roads are 
properly maintained, but if they are 
not and become impassable the De- 
partment’s only possible action is to 
withdraw service. This requirement 
is essential in order that regular and 
satisfactory service may be rendered. 

The carriers are required to travel 
more than 1,300,000 miles each day, 
and, while more than 43,000 carriers 
are engaged in covering this distance, 
it is to be borne in mind that it is to 
be traveled every day except Sundays 
and holidays and can be accomplished 
only when every one concerned does 
his part, and obviously road officials 
and rural patrons as well have their 
responsibilities if the requirement of 
the Department shall be fulfilled that 
the service shall be performed if rea- 
sonably possible. 


- 

"THE same conditions which war- 

ranted the following of the prac- 
tice in respect to the extensions of 
routes enabled the Department to adopt 
a policy which has been effective since 
the latter part of the year 1925, in 
consolidating rural routes as vacan- 
cies in the carrier force occur, where 
it is shown that such consolidations 
are practicable without materially re- 
ducing the service afforded the pa- 
trons, 

This is a notable improvement from 
an administrative point of view, as 
the cost of operation is lessened and 
the carriers can readily serve the 
lengthened routes. The money made 
available by these consolidations is ex- 
pended in extending service to com- 
munities not previously given conven- 
ient facilities, 

Postal Service” 


* * 


to appear 


\ 


fore buying. 

_ Nevertheness, there were changes go- 
ing on in merchandising, in distribution 
and production. The hand-made product 
became almost a rarity and advanced 
machinery stimulated mass production. 
Advertising was utilized in undreamed 
ot proportions to further the demand for 
machine-made goods, and the consumer 
became trained to buy~ branded mer- 
chandise. 


Specialized Business 
Developed by Tradesmen 


Thus evolved the age of specializa- 
tion. It has manifested itself in the 
business of the itinerant tradesman as 
well as in other enterprises. We voy 
nave peddlers selling only advertis?d 
products of a specialized nature. There 
is the brush man, the seller of hosiery, 
vacuum cleaners, electric light bulbs, and 
other itinerants who carry their stock 
with them—not on their back or on Dob- 
bin’s, but on the back seat of an auto- 
mobile, 

Indeed, the status of a modern itiner- 
ant is difficult of definition. So flexible 
has its scope become that the Census 
Bureau in conducting its distribution 
census of the country frankly admits 
that this phase of distribution presents 
complications which may _ prevent é 
trom determining the real extent of th 
business. 

A study of court decisions on itinerant 
vendors and transient merchants made 
by the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation reveals the problems presented 
to the courts in attempting to rule on 
cases in which effort is made to restrict 
their activities. 

The study declares that “a law against 
transient merchants which would levy a 
tax of greater percentage upon the goods 
which the transient merchant has in 


| stock than would. be levied upon mer- 
| chandise in the stock of permanent mer- 


| regulated. 





chants would be held unconstitutional 
as an abuse of the taxing power of the 
State.” 


Transient Merchant Can 
Be Made to Pay a Fee 


The study points out that while the 
transient merchant cannot be made to 
pay a higher tax than the permanen 
merchant he can be made to pay a licens 
fee. “The State may by general statute 
fix the amount of* license fee to be paid 
by transient merchants and_ itinerant 
vendors, and it may by statute confer 
such right upon municipalities. Lacking 
such authority from the legislature, how- 
ever, the mun-cipalities are powerless.” 

The United States Supreme Court, or 
any other court, has never fixed the 
amount of fees to be charged against 
the transient 0° intinerant, it is declared, 
but generally the courts have held that 
any statute which fixes the license fee at 
such an amount as to make the business 
prohibitive is unconstitutional. 

“Thé rule seems to be,” the study de- 


| clares, “that the amount of license fee 


to be charged is to be the cost of issu- 
ing the license plus the cost of regulat- 


| ing the business, provided such business 


needs to be and is actually supervised or 
This rule, however, does not 
give the State or municipality power to 
place such onerous burdens upon the busi- 
ness by way of regulation that it coup! 
not exist.” 

Defining a transient merchant.as “one 
who comes to a place with a stock of 
goods, with no intention of remaining 
permanently,” the study cites cases in 
which legislation was sought to curb 
these activities. Because the transient is 
often looked upon as disturbing the busi- 
ness of a communit¥ by extravagant 
advertising, price cutting and selling in 
ferior goods, there has been much litiga- 
tion involved which has been carried as 
high as the United States Supreme Court, 


|New York Eaw 


Held Unconstitutional 


In the case of Moskowitz v. Jenkins 
(202 N. Y. Rep. 53) the New York statute 
attempting to crrb transient merchants 
by high license fees was held uncon- 
stitutional by the New York courts. A 
similar statute was also so held in the 
case of the City of Ottumwa v. H. A. 
Zekind (95 Iowa 622) in which the Su- 
preme Court of Iowa ruled that “tran- 
sient” refers to the nature of the busi- 
ness and not to the residence of the mer- 
chant. 

Since itinerant vendors and transient 
merchants do not pay taxes to support 
the community, nor do they give-freely 


|to such community causes as are sup- 
| ported by popular subscription, nor can 
; they guarantee their goods, there has 
| been much agitation on the part of per- 


| manent_taxpaying merchants 


| courts as 


| 


to curb 


their presence. 

But since taxes have been held by the 
levied against, the individual 
rather than against property, the State 
or Federal Government is not rendered 
liable to do anything for the taxpayer. 
tulings in the case of Lane Count v. 
Oregon (7 Wall. 77), People v. Seymour 
(16 California 332), City of Camden vy, 
Allen (2 Dutcher, 398) and others make 
it clear that no one can ask the Govegn- 
ment for protection merely because™he 
pays taxes of any kind. . 

Government will, however,» protect 
against fraud, even though the person 
defrauded is not a taxpayer, and the 
fact that the person practicing the fraud 
Is a taxpayer or is licensed to conduct 
the business by which the fraudulent act, 
was done, is no protection against pros- 
ecution, 

Most of the laws providing that a ped- 
dler or itinerant vendor or transient 
merchant shall take out a license and 
pay a fee are enacted as an exercise of 
police power. Because it is so difficult 
to define with exactness the limits of 
police power, there are conflicts in deci- 
sions of various State supreme courts as 
to the constitutionality of certain laws 
of this nature. But the principles of law 
as embodied in the decisions studied are 
very well established. Moreover, the li- 
cense fee may be exacted as a means of 
raising revenue and in this field there are 
pitfalls also for the lawmaker, 

Missouri had a statute which required 
that a person dealing as a peddler must 
have a peddler’s license and which fixed 


the license fee at various rates, for ex- ' 


ample: A foot peddler paid at the rate of 
$3 for six months; a man who peddled 
with one or more horses or beasts of 
burden paid $10 for six months; ete.; 
and this license had to be exhibited on 
demand of any sheriff, collector, con- 


stable, citizen, or householder of % 


county. 


\ 
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Mystery of Cause 
Of Commpn Cold 
Is Still Unsolved 


Medical Science Has, How- 
ever, Found Methods of 


Reducing Susceptibility to 
Attack 


By Dr. R. C. Williams 
Assistant Surgeon General, Public 
Health Service 
It will probably amaze many pepole to 
learn that the cause of the common cold, 
that is, its specific creative agent, re- 
mains unknown. Yet such is the case. 
Medical science has identified no germ or 
virus that gains access to the body from 
the outside and then proceeds to arouse 
the common cold; nor does medical 








science designate any definite change or) 


combination of changes that may take 

‘ace within the body as capable of set- 
ting up the common cold. This may #p- 
pear somewhat remarkable when viewed 
in the light of other discoveries and of 
the untold labor to discover the cause, 
or causes, and nature of the pathological 
condition termed the “common cold” on 
the part of hosts of distinguished stud- 
ents of disease the world over. 

It is not that complete ignorance 
reigns concerning the common cold, That 
the condition is caused by a living para- 
sitic agent, and that it is contagious, 
that is, transmissible from person to per- 
son, are facts pretty well established. 
That colds are incited by certain bodily 

anges, set up on occasion by a variety 
of environmental forces, as, for instance, 
by severe esposure to wind and weather, 
rest also on good authority. And yet, 
thus far, the common cold has defied all 
attempts to resolve it into its elementary 
or primal causative agents and_ the 
mechanism of its onset. 

Although unable to detect the actual 
invisible cause of the common cold, we 
may proceed from the premise that the 
disease is acquired by contact and thus 
attempt to limit its spread. Every in- 
telligent person knows only too well, 
and from experience, the first symptoms 
of the malady. If, with the appearance 
of these first symptoms, every prospec- 
tive sufferer refrained for a few days 
from his daily round in office, shop, 02 
factory he would reduce the area sown 
with the seed of the common cold by as 
many people as ordinarily come within 
his range of contact. And, by remain- 
jng indoors at home, he would be doing 
the one thing most likely to lessen the 

ration and severity of his ailment. 
a is an instance in which the best 
treatment becomes also the best pre- 
ventive. 

First Rule of Prevention 
It may be too much to expect all men 


and women to take to their home at the 
first symptoms of a common cold. That 
they should cover their sneezing and 


coughing nose and mouth, however, is 


not only to be expected but can in all 
right and decency be demanded by a 
long-suffering public which for many 
years has rémained more or less mute, 


meek and polite while it has been sprayed 


with the mouth and nasal secretions of 
jmpolite neighbors. 
“Let the patient keep to himself, and 


keep his oral and nasal discharges to 
himself,” should be the first rule in the 
preveption of the common cold. 

If the common cold is infectious 
contagious, we must believe that it can 
he contracted from hand to hand and 
from hand to mouth. It will therefore 
help in prevention if the sufferer will 
a@:z:ain from shaking hands, and if every- 
one will develop a conscience about sit- 
ting down to meals with cleaned hands 
and about carrying the unwashed hand 
too frequently to the mouth. 

To judge from experience and obser- 
vation there can be little natural im- 
munity to the common cold. Susceptibil- 
jty to mere attack seems to be almost 
universal. 

Not a little susceptibility to catching 
* d can be overcome by gradually in- 
creasing the judicious exposure to low 
temperatures and inclement weather out- 
doors. This hardening should begin in 
he late Summer and consist of regular 
exercise—walking is good—in weather of 


and 


every kind, and be continued through 
the Fall and Winter. Ordinarily, wet 
shoes and stockings allowed to dry on 
the feet in the case of a person noi 
used to such conditions and not exer- 
cising vigorously create the risk of 
“catching cold.” But this risk becomes 
slight in similar circumstances in the 
case of a person who, is used to “wet 


feet,” or who, through physical activity, 
keeps up a vigorous circulation of blood 
through the part of the body that would 
otherwise be chilled by the drying of the 
garment on it. 

For the average man and woman (and 
child) there probably no better in- 
surance against colds than a sedulous 
avoidance of overheavy or overwarn 
clothing and overheated dwellings or 
workrooms in Winter. The too sudden 
exposure of the overly warm body to a 
is undoubtedly 


cooler atmosphere one 
of the most common excitants of colds 
in Winter. To minimize the chances of 


this. those of us who work and live in-| 


doors should wear ordinary clothes—from 
underwear to outer house and shop gar- 
meg of a weight that is regulated, 
not by the 20 or 30 degrees that we ex- 
pect to face outside, but by the 60 or 
70 degrees that should reign indoors. 
The demands of the colder temperature 
witout can best be met by overcoats 
of a weight to fit the occasion, Within 
doors and out the chances of perspiring 
upon ordinary activity should be cut to 
a minimum, 
Danger in Over-protection 

Yet, more important perhaps than any- 
thing else, is habituating ourselves to 
temperatures of not over 70 degrees 
when at bodily rest indoors. It at 
about this level of the thermometer that 
the healthy body functions best and it 
can readily adjust itself to transitions 
to cooler atmospheres. Again, this tem- 
perature will permit of a relative humid- 
ity that taxes the mucous membranes 
of the air-passages much less than the 
drier atmospheres which artificially 
heated apartments of higher temperature 
will almost inevitably have. 

We find, therefore, that a second broad 
principle in the prevention of cold aims 
at doing away with coddling or overpro- 
tecting the body against them. A hot- 
house existence is the surest path to the 
common cold. 

An unusual susceptibility to colds is 
frequently due to defects of abnormal- 
ities of the upper air-passages, and dis- 
appears when these defects are removed 
or eerrected. The person who has more 
than his share of colds should always 
undergo a speical examination of the 
nose and throat with this possibility in 


ts 


Is 


mind, and have all possible sources of 
trouble eradicated. 
@iom the remarks made at the be- 


ining of this talk, it may be inferred 
that the prevention of acute bronchitis 


} promotion of the public health. 
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Health Measures 
Essential in Cam ps 





Children Are Often Harmed 
Rather Than Benefited in 


Summer Resorts 





State of California: 
Sacramento, July. 
INLESS Summer camps for children 
' are properly conducted, they may | 
not provide the beneficial health effects 
| expected of them, according to a state- 
| ment issued by the California depart- 
ment of public health, The statement | 
follows in full text: | 
| In Summer camps there is a lack of | 
any direct precautions to safeguard | 
children’s health. If children in these 
camps do not contract communicable 
diseases, it is due more often to good 
luck or immunity than to the enforce- 
ment of preventive measures. 

Official routine inspections by com- 
petent individuals would accomplish | 
much in checking the spread of com- | 
municable diseases in children’s camps. | 
Lack of proper supervision over camp 
activities may result in a loss of health 


rather than the gain that might be 
expected. 
Parents who send their children to 


Summer camps should be assured that 
every possible provision for the safe- 
guarding of health is present. To send 
any child to any camp where such pro- 
Visions are not madé might be a very 
expensive and disastrous procedure. 





Savages Produce 
Raw Material for 


Making Pith-paper 





Taiwan Aborigines of For- 
mosa Said to Plant, Cullti- 
vate, Dry and Prepare 
Product for Industry 





By Charles S. Reed II 
Vice Consul, Taiwan 

The manufacture of pith-paper, com- 
monly called rice-paper because of the 
slight similarity to the best grade of | 
rice-paper, is one of the few industries 
depending upon the activities of the 
savages of Taiwan (Formosa).  Plant- 
ing, cultivation, drying and preparation 
of the raw material, and transportation 
to the primitive factories are all in the 
hands of the aborigines. Manufacturing, 
marketing and exporting of pith-paper is 
in most handled by Formosan 
Chinese, 

The cost of production of tsuso, that 
is the raw material, is averaged at from 
yen 60.00 to yen 20,00 per 100 kin. This 
item includes transportation to the fac- 


cases 


tory. Manufacturing costs are averaged 
at yen 0.40 per kin of. paper 7 centi- 
meters square, yen 0.60 per kin & centi- 


meters square, yen 0.70 per kin 9% centi- 
meters square, and yen 2.00 per kin 18 
centimeters square. 
Packed in Bundles 

To these costs are added small charges 
for sorting and packing. (1 kin equals 
1.52277 pounds; 1 yen equals. $0.4985 
at par.) : 

Packing is 
of 70 sheets 
unit for sale 


bundles 
make 1 


usually in small 
and 100 bundles 
and shipment. 
Any size sheet, any grade of paper, 
and any size package may be ordered, 
prices being fixed by agreement. The 
thicker the sheet the more expensive 
the product as the cost of material 
proportionately greater than the cost ot 
the more skillful labor required to cut 
very thin sheets. In figuring production 
costs a waste of from 10 per cent to 
15 ‘per cent must be allowed for defec- 
tive material and errors in workmanship. 
From the above it may be seen that 1 
kin of material does not produce 1 kin 
of paper. 

The amount of production of pitch on 
tsuso Is impossible to determine as much 
is confined to savage districts which have 


is 


no means of estimating industrial pro- 
duction, 
Uses Are Given 
In 1927 the lastest year for which 
definite statistics are available the 


amount of tsuso transported by savages 
to factories is given as 68,179 kin or 
approximately 89,900 pounds. The an- 
nual production of pith-paper during the 
year 1929 was valued at yen 260,000. 


Pith-paper is used for making. arti- 
ficial flowers and othe paper novelties. 
A large amount is shipped direct to 
China where it is used as a medium on 
which delicate pictures are painted. It 


is also especially adapted for ideograph 
writing and a_ considerable amount 
shipped to all Oriental countries for this 
purpose, A small] amount is used in the 
manufacture of hats which by 
reason its lightness, strength, and 
imperviousness to water it is well suited. 

Suggested uses are as fillers and pad- 
ding requiring a material of like prop- 


is 


sun for 


of 


erties, Christmas cards and other novel- 
ties of a like nature could well be made 
from this pure white paper. It has been 


found excellent for tracing with water- 
colors. It is said that this paper hecomes 
stronger after soaking and drying. 

OF) 
and other more serious diseases of the 
lungs reduces largely to the prevention 


of the common cold, If the latter did 
not occur, most of its more serious con- 
sequences could not follow. Yet, the 
larger part of the more unfortunate 


sequellae of the countless colds that ex- 
ist and will recur to plague mankind 
would be prevented jf only the average 
man and Woman would come to a prope) 
appreciation Of the common cold and its 
ravages, and would treat it with the re- 
spect that it 


deserves—in other words, 

> : 
regard it more seriously than is com 
monly done, nurse it apart amd with 


slackened pace for a few days, and neve) 
neglect it as merely an inconvenience ot 
no moment. v 

The fact that we are in possession of 
but little specific information as to the 
cause and prevention of the common cola 
should be an incentive to further study. 
This should not be discouraging but 
should stimulate public health workers 
everywhere to further investigation of 
this constant menace to health. It is 
well to bear in mind that public health 
has as yet barely touched the task 
preventing the conditions which manifest 
themselves in physical and mental im- 
pairments, in inefficiency and illness, and 
in postponable death, Plague and pes- 
tiiences have been diminished; infant 
and child mortality from infectious and 
intestinal disorders reduced; and health- 
{ful living is being established more and 
more firmly as a popular ideal. But 
aside from these, the prevention of a 
number of diseases remain outstanding 
problems yet to be solved. 

The hope of the future lies in the 
continued and increasing growth of sci- 
entific knowledge which can be applied 
| to the protection against disease™=and the | 


| 


of 





Frozen Foods 


fruit, are shown in the picture above. 


foodstuffs have worked widespread 





as Aids to Diet 





a 


Department of Agriculture. 
Fruits kept by the new method of freezing in cans, which is said by 
Department of Agriculture specialists to preserve the flavor of fresh 


New methods of preserving 
and beneficial changes in the diet of 


the American people, and this method is expected to be a factor in in- 
creasing the use of fruit to the benefit of both agriculture and the con- 


sumer, it is stated 


® 


by the Department. 





Shift of Urban Diet to Fruits 


And Vegetables Since War Noted 





Dr. O. 


E. Baker, of Agriculture Department, Views Change 


As Beneficial to Health and Lays It Partly 
To Better Refrigeration 





The diet of the urban population of the | 


United States has been changing steadily 
in recent years to the benefit of the 
health of the people, and the change has 
produced economic effects of basic and 
widespread importance, according to Dr. 
O. E, Baker, in charge of the land re- 
sources and utilization unit of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economi Department 
of Agriculiure, 





There has been a trend toward a more 
diversified diet since the World War, 
Dr. Baker said, with a rapid increase in 
the per capita use of vegetables, a decline 
in consumption of bread, corn meal, and 
other cereals, and an increase in con- 
sumption of milk, sugar, and fruit. After 
the war there was an increase for some 
years in per capita consumption of meat, 
but that trend has been reversed and 
there has been a decline since 1924. 

A fact brought out by statistics from 
many sources, Dr, Baker said, is that the 
number of calories of food consumed pe? 
capita has declined. This has been as- 
cribed to the more sedentary habits of 
the people, he said, as the farm popula- 
tion has been reduced and the city popu- 
lation increased, and as manual labor has 
been reduced by machinery. 


Vegetable Shipments 
Gain 140 Per Cent 


Rapid transportation and the develop- 
ment of refrigeration have plaved impor- 
tant parts in increasing the use of vege- 
tables in cities, Dr, Baker said. The 
development of the iceberg type of lettuce 
has been important in this connection, 
providing a green vegetable of a more 
tasty kind than was available previously 
and one which can be shipped long dis- 
tances, 

Modern methods of producing and han- 
dling vegetables have made these prod- 


ucts available the year around. As a 
result, consumption has developed 
rapidly. 


Shipments of 17 kinds of vegetables in 


1918 were about 145,000 carloads, ac 
cording to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, and in 1928 thev had ex- 
panded to 350,000 cars. In that decade, 
population increased 15 per cent while 


vegetable shipments gained 140 per cent. 


There has been little increase in pet 
capita consumption of potatoes, however. 

Fruit consumption also has shown a 
eavy increase, as reflected by steadily 
growing unloads of fruit at consuming 
markets, 

One of the outstanding changes, ac 
cording to Dr, Baker, is the increase in 
sugar consumption. For the 5-yea 
period 1898 to 1902, sugar consumption 
was 68 pounds per capita. This figure 


was increased in each 5-year period until 
in 1923-1927 it had reached 109 pounds. 
The increase undoubtedly had an effect 
on consumption of cereal grains, Dr. 
Baker said, and probably also uffected 
meat and milk consumption. 

Consumption of sugar, which is a car- 
hohydrate, resulted in less need for the 
carbohydrates of cereals, which also con- 
tain proteins, Dr. Baker said. This was 
a factor in reducing cereal consumption, 
but it probably resulted also in con- 
sumption of additional meat and milk to 
make up for the protein formerly ob- 
tained in cereals, 

Prohibition probably was a factor in 
increasing sugar consumption, Dr. Baker 
said, since sugar may be regarded as a 
food of the alcohol class. 

These changes in diet have had im- 
portant effects on agriculture and allied 
industries, according to Dr. Baker. 
Smaller consumption of cereal foods has 
reduced the area of these crops needed to 
feed one person by about one-twelfth 
of an acre a year. On the other hand, 


the larger consumption of meat, milk, 
fruits, and vegetables since the World 
War has increased the area re: ired for 
one person by about one-fourth of an 
acre, 
Production Area 
Per Capita Rises 

Generally speaking, it requires much 
more land to produce a diet based on 
meat than one based on wheat or the 
other cereals, Dr, Baker said. There- 


fore, the net results of recent changes in 
diet has been that there is an increase of 
about one-sixth of an acre in the area re- 
quired to feed one person, , 

Considering also the increase in popu- 
lation, he said, there would be needed 
ahout 50,000,000 acres more to feed the 
United States than was required during 
the war, if there had been no increase in 
the amount of production per acre, 


This factor, Dr. Baker said, probably 
helped much to relieve the agricultural 
depression which followed the war. Other 
factors, however, such as the decline in 
use of horses which has released land for 
crop production, a shift to more produc- 
tive types of crops, and an increase in 
production per acre, have madé it possi- 
ble to the Nation on an acreage 
which has remained practically station- 
ary. 


feed 


The decline in beef consumption which 
has been noticed since 1925 would tend 
to aggravate depressed conditions in the 
farms, Dr. Baker said. If consumption 
increases, however, that factor would en- 
;able the farmer to get better prices for 
his products. There has been a rapid in- 
crease in pork consumption in recent 
years which has to some extent offset the 
decline in beef. 

There is a 15-year cycle of cattle pro- 
duction which must be taken into account 
in considering beef production and con- 
sumption, Dr. Baker said. In years of 
wrosperity, the tendency is to increase the 
,use of beef, while in slack periods con- 
}sumption declines, 

A crop which has been responsible for 
one of the greatest changes in American 
dict is lettuce. From a railway move- 
ment of about 4,700 cars in 1916, ship- 
ments of this commodity rose to 51,504 
cars in 1928, according to Department of 
Agriculture records, 


Lettuce Gain Is Traced 
To Popularity of Salads 


The growing use of salads by city 
folk is believed by the Department to be 
largely responsible for this change. Im- 


proved grading and packing have been 


factors also, while better methods of 
shipment have been of great advantage 
n wide distribution of the crop. The 
widespread changes in diet generally 


are ascribed by FE. G. Montgomery, chief 
the foodstuffs division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, to the rapid rise 
in@he standard of living in America. 
With this rise, he said, the people have 
varied their diet, Factors in the change 
are the preparation of foods in more at- 
tractive forms and the growth of the 
industry. 


¢ 
of 


canning 


An influence toward more varied diets, 
it was stated orally at the Bureau of 
Home Economics, is advertising, which 
has led to the adoption of many varieties 


otf foods which are claimed to contain 
certain itamins or other constituents 
which make for health. 

A new method of preserving fruits 
which may have an effect on consump- 
tion is the process of canning the fresh 


fruit with sugar and freezing it, accord- 
ing to Dr. Baker. 

This method is said to preserve much 
of the flavor of the fresh fruit making 
it more suitable for table use than fruit 
canned in the ordinary way. The product 
also is used by confectioners in making 
cream sundaes and other fruit con- 
fections. 
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Imported Plants 
Add to Wealth 


Department of Agriculture 
| Says Varieties Are Very 
Important 








N ILLIONS of dollars have been 
: added to the wealth of the United 
States through the introduction of 
seeds and plants from all parts of the 
world, according to a statement issued 


by the Department of Agriculture. 
The statement follows in full text: 
How countless millions of dollars 


have been added to the wealth of the 
United States through the introduc- 
tion of seeds and plants from all parts 
of the world will be discussed at the 
inter-American conference on agri- 
culture, forestry, and animal industry, 
to be held in Washington, Sept. 8-20, 
1930. The discussion will be led by 
Knowles A. Ryerson, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Since the office of foreign plant in- 
| troduction was created, in 1898, the de- 
partment has brought to the United 
States more than 85,000 new plants, 
many of which have become extremely 
important. Because of the varied cli- 
matic and geographic conditions in the 
other countries of the two Americas, 
Mr. Ryerson believes that there is 
| equal, if not greater opportunity for 
| these countries fo improve their agri- 
culture through the introduction of new 
plants. 


Adherence to Rules 
| On Right of Way of 





Traffie Called Vital 


Analysis of Nearly 100,000 
| Highway Mishaps Shows 
| Such Violations Cause of 
Two-thirds 








| By Harold G. Hoffman 
State Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, 
State of New Jersey 
It is too much to say, perhaps, that 
jstreet and highway accidents could be 
reduced by two-thirds by strict adher- 


ence to the right-of-way regulations inj 


their broader meaning. Yet, recent 
analysis of nearly 100,000 accidents 
shows th:t motorists’ failure to be in 
their proper place on the street or high- 
way accounted for slightly more than 
two-thirds of the mishaps. 

Certainly the following figures throw 
some sharp light on the right-of-way as 
a factor in mishaps of various kinds. 

Right-of-way violation, 34,197; driv- 
ing on wrong side of road, 16,842; cut- 
ting in, 7,349; passing on curve or hill, 
1,048; passing on the wrong side, 1,066; 
improper turning, 1,314; ignoring stop 
signs, 3,802; passing through = safety 
zones, 446, The total is 66,064, 

The average motorist thinks of the 
right-of-way rule as aplying only at 
street intersections. As a matter of fact, 
speaking broadly, it applies to every incen 
of the streets or highway. When 
driver gets out of his rightful place, he 
has invaded he right of way that belongs 
io another street user. 

Right-of-Way Accidents 

Driving on the wrong side of the high- 
way, which accounted for 16,842 mis- 
haps, clearly takes the offending motor- 
ist into the right of way of the 
coming from the opposite direction. 
“stop” 
highway is placed there as a warning 
that the traffic on the main street or 
highway has the right of way. 
of slightly less than 100,000 accidents 
tabulated, 3,802 were due to violations 
of this fundamental provision of modern 
| traffic law. 

| If the motorist would but analyze his 
own attitude regarding the right of way, 
he would see a tremendous significance 
and a valuable lesson in these accident 
statistics. Such an analysig would re- 
veal to him that he expects to make the 
utmost use of his right of way. For ex- 
ample, approaching the crest of a hill 
he proceeds at a high speed on the as- 
sumption that, having the right of way, 


The 


his path will be clear as he begins the 
descent on :he other side. 
Exactly the same attitude prevails 


with regard to driving around curves. | 
It is the nature of every motorist to 
assume that the other man will stay 


where he belongs in such a case. 

The motorist making the analysis 
should put himself in the other fellow’s 
place. He should realize that the other 
fellow also is counting upon making use 
of his right of way and that he will not 
find it invaded by a driver to whom it 
does not belong. 

A thorough understanding of the term 
“right-of-way” and a little reflection on 
its meaning by each individual drivei 
might go far toward elimination of the 
commonest cause of street and highway 
accidents. 

There are some who may disagree 
| with the inclusion in the list of the 446 
accidents laid to passing through safety 
zones. However, the motorist does not 
have the right of way in such a case. 
The zone area is reserved for the pedes- 
trian in nearly every part of the country 
whether or not it is occupied. Any mo- 
torist who drives through this area im- 
poses upon the rights of another. 


Efficient Utilization of Water Supply 


Essential for Irr 


igation in Southavest 





Department of Agriculture 
Waste Water Is Impo 


Bulletin Says Collection of 
rtant for Reclamation 





An area of 13,000,000 acres in the 
arid and semiarid region of the United 
States, comprising the Rio Grande and 
Colorado River valleys, will be irrigated 
eventually if the available water supply 
is controlled and utilized efficiently, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, 

This information appears in Technical 
Bulletin 185-T of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, entitled “Irrigation Re- 
quirements of the Arid and Semiarid 
Lands of the Southwest,” by Samuel For- 
tier and Arthur A. Young, of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, according to the state- 
ment, which follows in full text: 

This bulletin is the third of a series 
relating to the irrigation requirements 
the arid and semiarid lands of the 
United States. It describes the soils of 
the irrigable lands, the climatic condi- 
tions, the water resources, and the erops 


ot 


grown under irrigation and their water 
requirements. Matters influencing the 
quantity of water required for irriga- 


tion, such as physical conditions, char- 
acter o> equipment used, and farm man- 
‘agement, are discussed briefly. 


, The storage of flood waters on the 
Colorado and Rio Grande Rivers and 
their tributaries will not be sufficient for 
all irrigable lands likely to be reclaimed, 
the bulletin points out. Measures to col- 
lect and utilize the waste water from 
irrigation, and to make the best possible 
use of the available water supply, will 
be necessary. 

To indicate the net irrigation require- 
ments of the Southwest as accurately 
as possible, the region has been divided 
into 30 parts and the monthly and sea- 


sonal requirement for each subdivision 
is estimated in acre-feet. These esti- 
mates are based on available experi- 


mental data, on anticipated improvements 
in irrigation practice, and on the authors’ 
judgment. All available figures on the 
use of water in the Southwest are pre- 
sented in an appendix. 

Technical Bulletin 185-T may be ob- 
tained free, while the supply lasts, upon 
application to the Office of Information, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
iture, Washington, D, C. 
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‘Advance of Secondary Schools 


Conforms to Changing Demands 





Expanding Concerns of People Brought About 
| Development From Narrow Confines of 





| Karly Type of College Preparations 


| By G. W. Rosenlof 


| Director, Secondary Education and Teacher 
of Public 

To the student of the history of edu- 
cation in America, there is no more in- 

| teresting story than that which relates 


to the rise of the American secondary, or, 


high school, an institution that has grown 
up to a meet a recognized and fundamen- 
, tal need as that need has come to be real- 
ized in the changes that matked the de- 
velopment of our American society. To 
| you who are primarily concerned with vo- 
cational education, with special emphasis 
upon agriculture, this story should be 
of particular interest and concern. 
Briefly stated this is the story: 

The Virginia Company of London in 
1620 or thereabouts proposed to estab- 
lish a secondary school for the express 
purpose of fitting students to enter upon 
“colledge” training, but “The East Indy 
School,” as it was known, failed to come 
into being, the project being abandotied 
lin 1622. 


American Academy Met 
More General Need 


In 1635 the citizens of Massachusetts 
Bay Colony voted to establish the “Boston 
Latin Grammar School” and the follow- 
}ing year, it would seem, opened the in- 
stitution. The single purpose of this 
school like the one proposed in Virginia 
was the fitting of young men to enter 
college and eventually to become minis- 
ters of the gospel. While the courses of 
study were mainly Latin and Greek, anc 
therefore assumed by many if not most 


{persons to be cultural, they were in 
another real sense strictly vocational. 
These subjects were needed in those 


days by all ministers in order that they 
might properly expostulate upon the 
words of “Holy Writ.” So effective did 
this school and others become that the 
Massachusetts law of 1647 contained pro- 
visions for the establishment of these 
schools in every town of 100 householders 
or more. By the provisions of this act, 
“The Old Deluded Law,” the American 
| public school policy was established. 

After varying periods of success the 





| Mississippi River 


| History Is Outlined 





(Louisiana Agency Recounts 


| Geological Facts Concern- 
| ing ‘Father of Waters’ 


| State of Louisiana: 

Baton Rouge, July 2. 
The beginning of the Mississippi River 
dates back to the Pliocene period, from 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 years ago, accord- 
ing to an historical sketch of the river 
contained in a statement issued by the 
board of commissioners of the port of 
New Orleans, an agency of the State of 
Louisiana. The section of the statement 
devoted to the river’s history, follows in 
full text: \ 
The great Mississippi embayment or 
inland sea which covered all of the south 
to Illinois, was restricted througth the 
two previous periods, the Eocene and 
Miocene, and the river was left in the 

train of this vanishing body of water. 
With the forming of the Keewatin 
ice sheet, in the Glacial period, two great 
rivers came into existence, the Ohio and 
the Missouri, and they later effected 
connection with the Mississippi River. 
|The Mississippi River carrying its ever 
‘increasing load of sediment constructed 
its river valley on what had once been 
the bed of the great inland sea. This 
sediment served to build the flood plain 
and form the vast alluvial section of 
floor through the lessening of the river’s 
current, and the flat shifting blanket 
built up, was easily cut and turned by 
the river in its meandering toward the 
sea, 











so 


in the river. 

Enough sediment is carried by the 
river to the Gulf to degrade the Mis 
sissippi Basin about 1 foot in 5,000 


years, by geological estimate. This does 
not represent the total degration of the 
basin, however, as the water which sinks 
beneath the surface is constantly dis- 
solving more or less rock substance, 
especially lime carbonate. 

Delta is Still Growing 

While the Mississippi River has one 
of the greatest of all deltas, the delta 
is far from complete, and its building 
is steadily progressing and will progress 
through succeeding ages. According to 
Humphreys and Abbott, the Mississippi 
Delta is advancing into the Gulf at the 
rate of about 100 yards a year, or a 
mile in 16 or 17 years. The delta has 
a length of 200 miles and an area greater 
than 12,000 miles. Its depth at New 
Orleans—that is the thickness of the 
alluvial soil—is from 700 to 1,000 feet. 
The great depth of this alluvial plain 
or blanket is attributed by Russel to he 
the result of subsidence, or the super- 
position of one delta upon another. 

By the estimate of Dana, a recognized 
authority, the sediment annually carried 
to the borders of the Gulf of Mexico by 
the Mississippi River, amounts approxi- 
mately to 812,500,000,000 pounds, o1 
enought to make a pyramid a square mile 
at its base and more than 700 feet high, 
equivalent to about 6,714,694,400 cubic 
feet. With this estimate may be stated 
the claim of Humphreys and Abbott, that 
the discharge of the Mississippi River 
into the Gulf is about 19,500,000,000,000 
cubic feet of water a year. These au- 
thorities also estimate that about 750,- 
000,000 cubic feet of sediment is rolled 
along the bottom of the river, and the 
balance of the amount carried in sus- 
pension, approximately 7,468,694,400 
cubic feet is the annual load it actually 
deposits in the Gulf. This would be 
more than sufficient to cover 1 square 
| mile to a depth of 268 feet each year. 

Chamberlain and Salisbury, eminent 
scientists m the structural branch of the 
earth’s history, have arranged a table 
throwing further light upon the Missis- 
sippi River’s activity as a delta builder. 
According to the table, the river drains 
an area of 1,244,000 square miles; its 
mean annual discharge per second is 610,- 
*900 cubic feet and the material it carries 
in suspension to the Gulf is 406,250,000 
| tons, 

From the fact that the bottom of the | 
river’s channel 20 miles above New Or- 
leans is 100 feet below the level of the} 
Gulf, scientists are led to the belief that 
even in recent geologic time, the Mis- | 
sissippi was a drowned stream, that’is to | 


| 
| 


Training, Nebraska State Department 
Instruction , : 
Latin grammar schools came to lose their 
former claims to leadership in the train- 
ing of youth to enter college, the ministry 
and politics. Numerous factors were 
responsible for their decline and event- 
ual fall. Political, social and economical 
causes came to the fore and overshadowed 
those activities and institutions that min- 


istered to the educatonal life of the 
times. To no small extent also was it 
true that this school failed to compre- 


hend in its curricula other important ob- 
jects than college entrance. 

An institution that distinctly subserved 
or attempted, at least, to subserve the 
needs of a selected and narrowly inter- 
ested group of persons could not hope 
to last long. Slowly but surely a “new 
estate’—the merchant and tradesman— 
came to exercise a most intense influence 
and effectively opposed what Williams 
and Rice have chosen to describe as a 
“narrow, academic, aristocratic, selfish, 
knowledge-centered, dehumanized and un- 
socialized” institution. 

The middle Eighteenth Century period 
saw the early beginnings and rise of “The 
American Academy,” a school devoted to 
the promotion of the general welfare of 
a larger number of citizens—a _ school 
that did not cater to especially fortunate 
class but attempted to provide “full 
educational opportunity” for the many. 
The emphasis was upon the practical 
rather than the cultural subjects, 


Industrial Era Brought 
Demand for Extension 


In the words of Benjamin Franklin, 
the father of this school, “It would be 


well if they (the students) could be 
taught everything that is useful, and 
everything that is ornamental. But art 


is long and their time is short. It is 
therefore proposed that they learn those 
things that are likely to be most useful 
and most ornamental; regard being had 
to the several professions for which they 
are intended.” ‘Learned professions” 
and “life professions,” the cultural and 
the vocational, come to receive a more 
fitting recognition. 


| Many types of academies eventually 


came into being: “The college prepara- 
tory school, the military academy, the 
preparatory school for higher technical 
and scientific study, the denominational 
school, the select and restricted board- 
ing school, the school of a fad or of a 
cult.” It is clearly seen that the school 
thus planned became in a very true sense 
an institutioh with a genuine “service 
program.” Citizenship of the productive 
{sort was most truly an outcome of this 
organization, 

| With the coming of the Nineteenth 
|Century, with the rise of an industrial 
{era and industrial classes there came 
a new demand for even greater exten- 
sion of our program of free public sec- 
ondary education in America. Massa- 
chusetts again leads out and in 1827 
makes provision for the establishment, 
maintenance and support of free public 
high schools. Not only did these schools 
provide opportunity for preparation to 
enter college but also provided educa- 
tional advantages for those persons who 
did not contemplate going to college. 
With these objectives this high school 
early found it necessary to organize dif- 
ferentiated curricula and to set up 


; courses of study both cultural and voca- 


This‘accounts for the many curves | 


tional. After many vears of struegle, 
culminating in the now famous “Kala- 
mazoo Case,” the high school has come 
to be the co-equal responsibility of every 
citizen together with that of the ele- 
mentary school and higher institution 


of learning. 


‘Life’ of Milk Bottle 


Longer in California 








State Law Said to Give Greater 
Use of Containers 





State of California: 
Sacramento, July 2. 

The “life span” of a milk bottle in Cali- 
fornia approximately six times as 
great as it was before adoption in this 
State of a law making it a misdemeanor 
not to use diligent effort to return bot- 
tles to their proper owners and prohib- 
iting the use of such bottles for any other 
purposes than as milk containers, ac- 
cording to a report made to the Gover- 
nor, C. C. Young, by the director of 
agriculture, ©, H. Hecke. 

The law also provides for establish- 
ment of bottle exchanges from which the 
empty milk containers are routed to the 
dairies to which they belong, according 
to a statement based upon the report. 
The statement, issued by the State de- 
partment of agriculture, follows in full 
text: 

The State supervised bottle exchanges 
maintained by the dairy industry last 
vear handled containers valued at $3,000,- 
000. Before the legislature recognized 
the industry’s right to protection, milk 
bottles had a habit of seldom returning 
to their original homes. Nowadays when 
a bottle is returned to other than its. 
rightful owner it is sent to an exchange 
and thence routed back to the dairy 
whose brand it carries. 

There are still’ thousands 
worth of bottles lost 
failure of purchasers 
bottle for the milkman. In one city 
alone 165,000 milk bottles are sent 
to the city garbage dumps every month, 
representing a yearly toss of $120,000 
to dairymen. Before inauguration of the 
bottle exchanges the life of a milk bot- 
tle averaged about seven trips. Since 
the advent of the exchange a bottle may 
make as high as 40 trips before its use- 
fulness is past. 

Ten bottle exchanges are located 
throughout the State, covering all of 
southern California, the entire San 
Joaquin Valley, the San Francisco Bay 
and Peninsula regions. Last year these ex- 
changes handled 13,000,000 milk bottles, 
40,000 milk cans, 54,000 bottle cases and 
several thousand other containers. Agree- 
ment whereby the department of agricul- 
ture will supervise operation of ex- 
changes in San Bernardino and San Diego 
counties and will assign a full-time in- 
spector to supervise their operation 
and to enforce the law with respect to 
dairy containers, was announced by Dr. 
M. E, McDonald, chief of the dairy 
bureau, 

The California law makes it a misde- 
meanor not to use diligent effort to re 
turn milk bottles to their lawful owners 
and also prohibits the use of such bot- 


1s 


of dollars 
annually due to 
to set out the 


say, the sea still occupied the lower ends | tles for any other purpose than as milk 


jof the valley. 


containers, 
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New Federal Law Restricting Movement |Maine Governor 
Of Prison-made Goods Creates Problems Doubts Wisdom 


Chief Executive of Missouri Oytlines at Governors’ Conference 


Possible Conse 


Ss 


€ 


By Henry S. Caulfield 
Governor of Missouri 

When the secretary of the governors’ 
conference asked me to suggest a 
possible subject for discussien by the) 
conference I suggested the Hawes-Cooper 
law, and what may be done to meet the} 
difficulties imposed by it upon the States, | 

Ordinarily, one suggesting a subject | 
for discussion may be suspected of hav- 
ing a special knowledge concerning it, | 
and a desire to air that knowledge. The | 
situation is quite different in my case. 
I fully realized the seriousness of the| 
problem forced upon my State by the law, | 
but had no clear idea as to how the| 


+ » 
| 1930, he said of the Hawes-Copper law 


|the operation of the farms, as it is the 


|s 


. 
418) 








quences of Hawes-Cooper Act and How 
tates May Find Remedy 





And under the fourth article of the 
t | Federal Constitution, a State is deprived 
of power to make or enforce any law 
discriminating against the goo 
States, in favor of its own. 
It would seem evident, then, that each 
State, as a protective measure, must bar 
from its markets the prison-made goods 
of other States, and, to avoid an uncon- 
stitutional discrimination, must with- 
draw its own prison-made goods from 
its own open market. This will inevi- 
tably bring about the destruction of the 


“The passage and approval of this act | 
in my opinion was a death blow to the 
industries now operated at the peniten- | 
tiary and it will no doubt affect i 
general opinion that it affects not only 
the merchandise that might be manu-| 
factured in the penitentiary, but also 
farm produets if we should attempt to 
hip and sell them in violation of the pro- 
visions of the act. The act is even at) 
this early date afrecting the manufacture | 
and sale of merchandise in the textile 
industries.” 

His feeling is shared by some of the | 


public account system, for both of these 
systems are based upon having the open 





ds of other ‘Theory Not Justified 


| prison labor contract system, and the | 


problem was to be solved. So I suggested | governors who have been kind enough 
the subject with the naive thought that/|to give me the opinions of their prison 
if it were brought up for discussion | authorities concerning the effects that 
among so many able chief executives, I} may be expected from the Hawes-Cooper 


| market as an outlet for their products. 


The only other methods of industrial 
organization in prisons are known as the 


| public works system and the state-use 


might go home with the matter wholly} 
solved, and that without any effort what- | 
ever on my part, except to come here 
and listen. Imagine my consternation | 
when I was invited to lead the discus- | 
sion. 

Now I feel a good deal like Will Rogers | 
says former President Coolidge felt con- | 
cerning the dilemma of the farmers of | 
Minnesota. Rogers quoted President 
Coolidge as having said to the farmers: 
“Farmers, you’re in a hole. I can’t help 
you, but I’]l get in with you.” 

That is the spirit in which I assume 
the so-called leadership of this discus- 
sion. I don’t know how to get you out | 
of the hole that the Hawes-Cooper | 
Act has put you in, but if it is any satis- 
faction to you, I can assure you that I 
am in it w'th you. 


Contrasting Methods 
Of Using Prison Labor 


However, I have been very much aided | 
by letters that I have received from the | 
governors, who, in response to my in-| 
quiry, have written to me on the sub-| 
ject, telling me of the situation in their | 
own States. 

The original objective of prison labor 


“mates, dissatisfaction and unrest. 


Act. _ | system. 

Governor Gardiner, of Maine, writes; In the public works system, it is con- 
that contract labor at the State prison | templated that inmates of prisons may 
has stopped, = shirt manufacturer has | be taken outside the prison walls and 
withdrawn, and adds, “It is a very serious | used in gonstruction projects which are 
problem to find employment for our] financed by public funds. Many States 
men.” : use convicts to build and maintain roads 

“We are very much disturbed about it,”| and bridges and to construct public 
Governor Trumbull, of Connecticut, In-| buildings. Not only are State projects 
forms me, while Warden Reed writes, 
“The officials of! the Connecticut State 
prison view with alarm the probable 
results of the Hawes-Cooper law. To 
have our major industries swept away 
at one stroke by this law is, to say the 
least, not encouraging, as it has taken 
years of study to bring these industriés 
to their present state of efficiency. What 
are we to be offered in return? Idleness 
for a considerable number of our in-| 
Much 
of the rioting and unrest so prevalent 
in many of our penal and reformatory 
institutions over the country is caused 
through enforced idleness.” ; 


Maryland’s Governor ce : oa 
‘Very Much Concerned’ |Community Objection 


| e e 
Governor Ritchie, of Maryland, says: Factor in This Method 
“We are very much concerned about the | 


often are used by counties and cities for 
i their public construction work. 

It cannot be denied that this field 
offers interesting possibilities, and might 
provide employment for great numbers 
of men. It is not without its difficul- 
ties, however. Outside construction work 

|is seasonal and subject to weather con- 
ditions. The expense of maintaining 
prisoners goes on in spite of weather, 
and it is very necessary that the source 
of income be steady. The problem of 
keeping convicts under close observation 
is by no means a simple one at best, and 
| when they are away from the prison 
walls, escape is made easier. 


| handled in this matter, but the convicts | 


was punishment. Even today, in many/|situation in this State. In fact, we are 
_ States, the sentence, carries with it the | already having difficulty, about the re, 
burden of “hard labor.” That objective | newal of some of our prison contracts. 
is,now obsolete. Nevertheless, it is uni- | 
versally recognized that the prisoners | pat j]1 have to close 
f : |pate that the State will have to close| 
en ota with useful and prof- | a. prison-operated cotton aw | 
: ? , {now produce 16,000,000 yards of Clo 
With the idea of punishment elimi-/ yearly. | 
nated, the purposes of such employment} Governor Sampson, of Kentucky, | 
are threefold: (1) To train the prisoner | writes: “Our board of charities and cor- | 
to be self-supporting upon his release; | rections, which has charge of our prisons, 
(2) to protect his mental and physical | is experiencing great difficulty in finding 
health; and (3) to lighten the burden| employment for the inmates bécause the | 
east by his wrongdoing upon honest | contractors have surrendered and are} 
folks who must pay the taxes to sup- threatening to surrender ,many of the 
ore him. ll a aa _|men and to cease to manufacture goods 
gpinion of penologists sil over the world | “ecause, they cannot be shipped in inter- 
§ B y € a» > 
that to keep prisoners in idleness would core jy is suffering | 
be the worst thing that could happen to | = _ een eee resnit of the | 
z . an ser . sses : cS 
ee petooner, and to the prison adminis- | Hawes-Cooper law. Governor, Conley | 
There can be no justification for idle- pes — — =. es a | 
ness in our penitentiaries. The interests 7 000 =. * ne aaa ot an 
of capital and labor, as well as the in-| %': : ee eee Tann 
terests of society in general, are best | °*ttaordinary session of the legislature | 
|to appropriate $100,000 to make up a 
served when the men and women who, leficit, th h the institution in the past 
are confined in penal and reformatory | ooh lon cot suns cent 
institutions at State expense are em-| es Te i. iieienl we 
ployed at profitable labor. | Governor Carlton's office advised, i | 
The systems in vogue in the several| that the shirt factory in one of Florida’s| 
State penitentiaries have been desig- | prisons already has been closed - 4 
nated as the contract system, whereby! count of the Hawes-Cooper law, and that | 
the convicts are hired gut on a per diem|¢Ve more serious results are anticl- 
basis to private contractors; the public | Pated after the measure takes effect. 
account system, whereby the State itself} Happy is Nevada. Her chief execu- 
conducts its own industries, employing | tive, Governor Balzar, writes: “Nevada | 
its convicts therein, and sells its-products | produces no prison-made goods, and we 
in the open market, or to private manu-| are therefore, at the present time, not 
facturers or dealers; the public works) concerned with the provisions of the 
System, whereby the State uses its! Hawes-Cooper Act.” ‘ 
prisoners in building roads and other| Governor Phillips says that Arizona 
public works; and the State-use system, | is in the same position. 
under which the State uses its convict | . 
Enactments by States 


labor in production solely to supply the | 
Considered Probable 


needs of the State, and of its various 
political subdivisions. : 

To paraphrase the remark of a great 

Contract System | Democratic President: It is a condi- 

° ° ° . ; tion and not a theory that we are con- 

Abolished in Missouri fronted with as a result of the Hawes- | 


In Missouri, the contract system is| Cooper law. Personally I feel like call- | 
abolished, and in the main we follow the | ing on Senator Hawes and Mr. Cooper | 
public account system. To some extent, | for suggestions. 
we follow the state-use system, although| It is inevitable that each State shall | 
this is in its infancy. | enact laws excluding prison products 

There are some 4,050 inmates in the |from its markets. Otherwise, with its | 
Missouri penitentiary. Of these, some |own markets open and those of other 
2,400 are employed in the twine plant, ! States closed to all, it may find its mar- 
shoe factory, broom factory, furniture | kets glutted with prison-made goods, | 
factory, the textile industries, farms,| competing destructively, not only with | 
quarries, and other outside revenue-pro-| its own prison industries, but with its 
ducing activities. About 1,000 are en-| citizen merchants and manufacturers. 
gaged in activities necessary to the op-| And any such laws enacted by a State 
eration of the prison, such as _ health, | must exclude from its own open markets 
sanitation, preparing and serving food,|its own prison-made goods, as well as 
vies, Hgntiog, Beating. power, laun-| those from other States.’ 

ry and ice plant operations, repairs . : , 7 | 
education, religion, music, saeranmane Some States look with complacency 
and so forth. About 700 are incapaci.|UPO" the taking effect of the Hawes- 
tated for service because of physical or Cooper law, because they believe they 
mental disability or incorrigibility. }can exclude from their markets prison | 

The cost of maintenance of the Mis- | labor products from other States, while 
souri penitentiary at the present time is |/¢4Ving those markets open to their own 
about $97,000 per month; and 65 per prison goods, They would hail the 
cent of this cost is paid out of the earn- | Hawes-Cooper law as granting to them 
ings of the industries and general prison | the boon of monopoly in their own mar- 
operations. The prison population has | kets. ee 
been increasing from year to year, and|, Governor Emmerson, of Illinois, in & 
it is fair to assume that the problem of | letter addressed to'me, has said: “My 
finding employment, even without the | fist, opinion is that it will not work to 
Hawes-Cooper law, will become more|# disadvantage to Illinois prison-made 
pronounced, goods, because unless repealed it wili| 

The Hawes-Cooper law provides, in; Prevent interstate shipment of prison 
part, that on and after Jan. 19, 1934, | products after 1934. Our observation is 
“all goods, wares, and merchandise man- | that many more prison products are sola 
ufactured produced, or mined, wholly or|°Ut of the Chicago market coming into 
in part, by convicts or prisoners, * * # Illinois from other States than shipped | 
or in any penal or reformatory insti-| {0m our prisons to other markets. 
tutions, * * * transported into any State| ur splendid host, Governor Dern, was 
* * * and remaining therein for use, cruel enough to say to me: “Perhaps if 
consumption, sale or storage, shall upon| the Missouri products were barred from 
arrival and delivery in such State * * *|the State, the Utah goods might find a 
ne mabject *. the operation and effect | market here,” 
of the laws of such State * * * to the ° , . 
same extent and in the same manner| Public Works System 
as though such goods, wares, and mer-/ May Offer Remedy 
chandise had been manufactured, pro-| yw; Kemank’ 1 hala 
duced, or mined in such State * * * and Nith the greatest respect, eae 
shall not be exempt therefrom by reason ee oe es effect of the 
of being introduced in the original pack- Hawes-Cooper law is without any rea- 

sonable basis. That law does nothing 
more than to determine that a shipment | 


age.” 

Serious Problem 
of prison-made goods shall be divested 
of its interstate character atean earlier 


’ 
| 
| 





Reported in Maine 


Another important consideration is the | Public Administration is now at work; Western States Described 
| public reaction to this type of employ-/|on a survey of our departments and in-| 


ment. One may expect some objection 
from a community where prisoners are 


walls. The citizens cannot be expected 
to look with favor upon the possibility 
of their homes being invaded by con- 
victs who may escape from construction 
camps. Strong protests are certain to 
be raised by labor organfZ%ations, which 
certainly would resent the direct com- 
petition with free labor. 

In the Missouri prison, our revenue- 
producing activities have been largely 


confined to the shops inside the prisop. | 
In the past all the penal boards of Mis- | 


souri, with a view to diversifying the 


| employment of the prisoners, have tried | 


using them on public construction and 


| other work outside the prison walls. In- | 


variably, I am informed, the result has 
been a financial loss to the State. In- 
stead of reducing the expense of main- 
taining the prison, it has increased the 
cost. 

The state-wide system seems to offer 


the greatest possibilities for stabilizing | 


the prison employment situation. My 


| inquiries reveal that most of the States 


are turning to that system in prepara- 
tion for the Hawes-Cooper Act. 


Idaho authorities inform me that the | 


legislature in 1929 made appropriation 


for purchase of extensive farming lands, | 
| with a view to producing all food sup- 


plies required in State institutions. 


Governor Richards of South Carolina | 


says machinery is being installed in the 


| penitentiary for the manufacture of au- 


tomobile license plates, and that other 
plans are under way for employment of 
the State prisoners. 

Governor Horton of Tennessee, while 


doubtful of the market in State institu- | 


tions being great enough to be of much 


assistance, says, “I had thought of an act | 
|whereby municipal and county institu- | 


tions would likewise buy these articles 
from the State of Tennessee.” 


State-use System 
Success in New York 


The state-use system is in no sense 
an experiment. A number of the States 
have followed it for some years, with 
very favorable results. 

Governor Roosevelt writes that his 
State adopted the state-use system in 
1896. “Since that time,” he says, “there 
has been no difficulty in disposing of the 
products of the prison industries to the 
various State departments, State insti- 
tutions and various political subdivisions 
of the State. The so-called state-use 
system has always been satisfactory and 
at the present time we are unable to 
meet the demand. It is probable that 
when the Hawes-Cooper bill becomes ef- 
fective the market will be further in- 
creased.” 

“The Hawes-Cooper bill will not affect 
North Carolina in any way,” writes Gov- 
ernor Gardner, “for the reason that our 


prison manufactures no products which | 


go into interstate commerce. Practi- 
cally our entire activity in this field is 
limited to the production of articles and 
commodities such as are needed and can 
be used by the prisoners themselves.” 
Governor Erickson, of Montana, says 
of the law: “I do not believe it is go- 
ing to affect our State very much, for we 
have never made any attempt to sell 
prison-made goods. We ‘make clothing, 
but only for sale to other institutions.” 
Governor Cooper, of Ohio, writes to 


jme, “The Hawes-Cooper bill will have 


very little, if any, effect upon Ohio, 
since all prison-made goods in Ohio are 
sold within the boundaries of the State 
under the state-use system.” 

Governor Fischer, of Pennsylvania, 
says, “I do not 
Cooper bill will have any marked effect 
on our present program. Pennsylvania 


is operating on the  state-use_ plan, 
which permits the sale of goods to 
state-owned or state-aided institutions, 


or to any other institution or agency 
supported in part or wholly by tax 
money.” 4 


Situation Considered 


feel that the Hawes- | 





We may assume the constitutionality | 
of the law. It is largely patterned after 
the Wilson act, which provided that ship- 
ments of liquor, upon arriving in a State, 
were subject to the laws of that State 
if offered for sale, even though in orig- 
inal packages. The Wilson act was sus- 
tained as a proper exercise of the power 
of Congress to regulate interstate com- | 
merce, On the same reasoning, it is 

robable that the Hawes-Cooper law will 
held to be constitutional. 

Missouri’s commissioner of industries 
takes a very gloomy view of the pros- 
pect. In a letter to me dated June 11, 


Os 


+> 








‘Not Entirely Hopeless’ 


The situation, then, 
hopeless. 
reorganization of prison _ industries 
which must necessarily follow’ the 


they are from other States. It pro- 
vides only that the goods, “upon arrivaf|Hawes-Ceoper Act may be found to be 
ia benefit to the prison administration 


and delivery in a State, shall be subject ¢ ( i 

to the operation and effect of the laws | and the prisoners, and likewise to the 
of such State to the same extent and| State and the State’s institutions. The 
in the same manner as though they had | 
been manufactured in such State.” It! 
comtemplates putting the godds from the | 
other State on the same basis as the| 
home product, not bestowing upon the 
latter the advantage of monopoly. 


period of time than would otherwise be 
the case. It gives no power to a State 
to discriminate against the prison-made 
products of other States merely because 


greater diversification, and this will give 
better training ofthe prisoners for after 
life. 

It is important, however, that before 
any change is undertaken, an intelli- 





‘’ 4 


is not entirely | 
In fact, it is possible that the | 
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Of Primary Plan 
Popular Method of Selecting 
Candidates Viewed as Too 


Often Permitting Minor-| 
ity Choice 
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By Practice, Is Claim) 





States Nominating by System) 
Urged to Consider Effect It. 
Has on Efficiency in Gov-| 
ernment 





By William T. Gardiner 

Governor of Maine 
We are vitally concerned on behalf 
| of the people here represented with prac- 
j tical affairs of government. We are all 
well aware of the pleasant associations | 
that are formed at a conference such as| 
this. I helieve that if the governors’ | 
conference develops a closer continuity | 
|of service through a permanent head-| 
| quarters which may serve as a clearing 
| house for information, it will increase its 
| value. 

Efficiency and good business have be- 
come synonymous. Efficiency in govern- 
ment is the desire of administrative and 
executive officials. Business neither needs 
nor expects paternalism from govern-| 
|ments, local, state or national; but busi- | 
|ness has the right to expect stability in| 
governmental affairs and demands effi- 
ciency in government. 
| My remarks are confined to State gov- | 
}ernments. A few States have accom- 
| plished notable results by reorganization 
|and consolidation, establishing efficient 
jand logical means whereby the will of | 
|the people as to the cenduct of State 
affairs may be more effectively, more | 
| promptly and more economically carried | 
| out. | 
| I am glad to say that in the State of | 
| Maine steps have been undertaken toward | 
|such an end. The National Institute of | 





| 


| 
| 


| 


| stitutions, and their findings and recom- 


| mendations will be available before the 


The prison officials of Alabama antici-| being worked without the safeguard of | legislature meets in January. 


Responsibility of Voters 
| Responsibility for the general conduct 
| of public affairs rests upon legislators 
{and executive and administrative officers 
|elected by the people. 


There is no civil service examination for 
| fitness for elective office, only the exami- 
|nation of election returns. 

This situation places a serious respon- 
sibility on every man and woman eligible 
to vote. 
neglected and replaced by criticism. The 
power to invest with office is the power 
to control public affairs. 
|of criticism is an inalienable right and 


upon the quality of service selected, and 
this means the efficiency with which the 
men and women of 2 political territory 
|exercise their power of the ballot. How 
efficient are we as citizen’ in the exer- 
|cise of this simple right and duty? The 
statistics showing the percentage of 
voters that go to the polls is not en- 
couraging, but I am not here to scold the 
nonvoters. Can any helpful suggestion 
be made? 

Since the days of the founders, the 
conduct of public affairs has taken on 
complex and multiplied business respon- 
sibilities little dreamed of. Selection of 
public officials is, then, a more difficult 
and more important task. Have any 
steps been taken to apply principles of 
efficiency to meet this changed condi- 
| tion? 


The Direct Primary 

With the limited amount of time al- 
lotted, let me confine discussion to one 
consideration. A few years ago the di- 
rect primary method of selection of po- 
| litical candidag@#s was widely adopted. 
In theory it is splendid. It places direct 
responsibility where it belongs—on the 
shoulders of the people. But the theory 


presupposes the active participation_of | 


|all voters in primary elections. Pract@al 
experience has shown very generally that 
the additional popular election brought 
about by primary laws has not met with 
an enthusiastic popular response. The 
percentage of voters who turn out 1s 
generally much smaller even than that 
at a general election. Where is our 
efficiency? 

You can not drive voters to the polls, 
even with a good theory. These are 
busy and diverting days and it takes 
time for a citizen to follow politics. A 
citizen who does not vote delegates his 
or her power to the abyss of chance. Is 
it not more efficient if the machinery of 
LLL a EE 





gent study be made of the possibilities 
within each State. There should be a 
careful survey of the potential market 
that can be developed among State de- 
partments and institutions, and among 
the various political subdivisions, if the 
state-use system is to be adopted. It 
will be necessary to learn what products 
the State will be able to use, what in- 
dustries should be introduced, and to 
what extent they should be developed. 

If the use of convicts on public works 
is to be attempted, it is equally impor- 
tant to survey the field, and to combine 
the outside construction with such inside 
industries as will help to stabilize em- 
ployment and the prison income. 

It is likewise important that the re- 
quired legislation be given 
thought. A workable organization of 


public works system will require the en- 
actment of certain legislative measures 
in those States that have not already 
protected their own field. Most of the 
States no doubt will want to pass laws 
excluding all prison products from their 
general markets, and follow those laws 
with measures requiring the purchase, 
so far as practicable, of their own prison 
products by the State departments and 
| institutions, and by the counties, cities 
and school districts, or to whatever de- 
| gree it is found desirable to extend the | 
scope of the state-use system. 


Complete Readjustment 
Called Need of Most States 


Briefly, the task is this: Survey the | 
| field; determine the needs in your State: | 
pass suitable legislation; reorganize and | 








state-use system will no doubt result in | reequip the industries to conform to the| pleasure, and, I hope, some .profit to 


| new field. 

| The change will be by no means a} 
| simple one. It will entail, for most of 
our States, a complete readjustment. We 


must, in effect, build our industries 





Basic Prosperity Declared 
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Untouched by Market Crash For Failures of 





Illinois Governor Claims That Mental Reaction Which Set 
In Following Stock Debacle Is Cause of Present 
Business Depression 











| little consequence, at the time, but which | concrete reach out to every section of the 


were destined to change the course of| Nation, while from Chicago, air lines 
mankind, is the capture of Fort Sackville | point to the north, the south, the east and 
near Vincennes, Ind., 150 years ago. | the west. The prosperity of any section | 

In all American history, there is per-|depends in a large measure upon its 
haps no more dramatic story than the| transportation, and to these three major 
march of Col. George Rogers Clark and| methods, we are now adding a fourth— 
his ragged band of patriots across south- | that of water. | 
ern Illinois to attack the British at Fort! The canalization of the Ohio River is | 





Sackville. Certainly the results of the 
| expedition were far reaching beyond the 
| apprehension of Clark himself, for his 
| efforts won for the United States a great 


| 
| 


;complete linking it to the Mississippi 
|and opening a direct water route to the 
| South. Illinois has almost completed the 
link between the Great Lakes and the 


and has 


|inland empire, which otherwise might 


] Al é | Mississippi, Congress appro- 
have remained British territory. |priated the funds necessary to complete 

Time does not permit an extended dis- |the project. Presid&mt Hoover has al- 
cussion of Clark’s great exploit nor of! ready pledged himself to development of 
the suffering, through which his men | the upper Mississippi and the Missouri 
passed, as they marched knee deep in|rivers, aud when these projects shall 
water under freezing temperatures in| have been completed, the Mid-West will 
order to reach their goal. However, to be almost completely linked together by 
fully appreciate the import of his vic-;a great waterway system which will open 
tory, it is only necessary to take a map|the markets of the world to the manu- 
of the United States and blot out Ohio, | facturers and farmers of that section by 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin | cutting’ down delivery costs. 


and part of Minnesota, and you will} Mid-W est Affected 


have a map of the United States as it ; ; 

might have been, had not George Rogers | By Business Depression 
Clark captured Fort Sackville and forced | 
the British to give up their claims to the 
Northwest Territory. Moreover, it is 
not unlikely that Jefferson would have 
failed to buy the great territory involved 


Like other portions of the country, the 
Mid-West has been affected by the busi- 
|ness depression of the past few months; 
bee we _ icra egy psd to an 
{ nue , : ‘upturn in business conditions. A relatively 
ae the Louisiana a had Clark not} < all degree of difference in production 
won the intervening moo {and consumption marks the difference be- 

It is of the great Mid-West—a large | tween good times and bad. If you want 


part of which was secured for the/an argument, tell the man out of a job| 
United States through Clark’s adven- | that business depression is to a large 
ture—which I wish to comment upon}extent a mental reaction. -He knows he 


briefly today. 
Development of Middle 


| wants work and can’t get it, which is a 
| very material thing. And yet in a major 
degree the present slump in_ business 
fis due in no small part to the mentai | 


Duties of office; 
}are given to those who get the votes.) 


The responsibility can not be; 


The exercise | 
sacred right, but as a power it is futile. ; 


The degree of efficiency that may be ex- | 
pected then depends in the last analysis | 


careful | 


prison industries under the state-use or} 


| 
| 


| 


Things rarely happen; more often men 
| make them happen; and so it is with the 
|amazing development which in the past 
/100 years has transformed our middle 
western States from swamp and timber 
and prairie into the richest valley in| 
the world—rich not alone in natural re- | 
sources, but in the development of its 
agriculture, its mines, its industry, and | 
in its history, and its will to accom- 
plish. 

On the heels of Clark came the van 
| of that hardy body of pioneers which was 
io wrest the Mid-West from the wilder- 
'ness, and having completed its work, 
send its missionaries on westward until 
the entire country from ocean to ocean 
had been tamed and turned to the work 
of mankind. They attempted the im-| 
possible, and achieved the unbelievable. 

Today, those 10 States which make 
up the north central part of our country 
form the very heart of the Nation. Com- 
prising only one-sixth of the acreage of 
|the Nation, they house almost a third 
| of the population, and produce well over 
ja third of our crops, and almost half 


| of our livestock. With 65,000 industries— | 


| one-third of ‘the Nation’s total—their 
| 10,000,000 industrial workers annually 
iturn $13,000,000,000 worth of raw ma- 
iterials into $23,500,000,000 worth of 
|manufactured goods to be shipped to 
|every State of the Union, and into the} 
furthermost ports of the world. } 

Diversification of industry is in no 
small way responsible for the marvelous 
|growth of the great Mid-West. Here 
| will be found the world’s centers of five 
| great industries—automobile production, 
|meat packing, furniture manufacture, 
|} shoe manufacture and the production of 
| agricultural implements. Add to these, 
|road machinery, lumber products, cloth- 
| ing, glass, iron and steel products, lime- 
stone, clay products, medicines, flour, and 
paint, and still you have only begun to 
a 





election permits citizens to delegate this 
power to others whose responsibility to | 
| their political party compels them to| 
| choose good candidates ? 


Government should be responsive to| 
| the majority of the people who compose | 
| it, not to an active minority—responsive | 
|to their well considered judgment, not 
,to some catch phrase of the moment or) 
jpassing whim. The direct primary elec- | 
| tion too often permits a minority choice | 
| which is not truly representative. 


Primary Controlled by Minority 


Personally, the primary has been most | 
kind to me, for twice I have received 
|more votes in a primary than any other 
| candidate for governor in Maine ever re- 
ceived. But that fact does not warp) 
|my judgment and my concern is not with | 
|the political advancement of any indi- | 
vidual but with the advancement of | 
'good government for the good of the} 
| greatest number of citizens. | 
The demagogue loves the primary; it | 
/is in his line. But, in discussing facts, 
|not theory, in speaking of things as they 
}are, not as they should be, in following | 
{through to its logical conclusion a 
|thought about efficiency of government, | 
I believe that those of our States which | 
have the direct primary law may well | 
give earnest consideration to the ques- | 


tion as to whether it contributes to the | 


| 








| efficient conduct of a democratic and rep- 
| resentative form of government. 

Let us acknowledge the theoretical vir- | 
tues of the direct primary law, but let us 
| question if in fact it is a successful con- 
| tribution to political administration. 

(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address delivered at a luncheon 
tendered the Governors’ Conference 
by the Rotary Club, Salt Lake City, 
and broadcast ‘over the National 


Broadcasting System.) 





great sums of money. New factories, 
‘new machinery, new systems, perhaps 
some new buildings, must be provided. 
Much of the investment in present equip- 
ment will be lost. And in the time it 
takes to make the readjustment, prison 





, Agriculture, 


| visit with us. 


attitude of the Nation. It will not end! 
until we forget the stock market crash, | 
and remember that the country lost not | 


a single penny of real value in that| i 


slump. Every loss sustained was a loss | 
of imaginary values, which were created | 
by speculation, and which in reality did 
not exist. 

At the end of the market debacle, 
we had just as much coal in our mines, 
just as much fertility in our soil, and | 
just as much productivity in our fac- 
tories. Individuals who had purchased 
at the top prices lost to those who sold, 
while those who had bought in at low 
prices and failed to unload, fost imagi- 
nary paper profits. But in the final an- 


| alysis, the Nation as a whole lost noth- 
ing in real wealth or real purchasing 


power, because for every loser there 


|was to be found somewhere along the! 


|line a profit taker. When it was all 
| over, there was just as much money in 
| circulatign as there was when it started. | 


| Consumption and | 


| Production Were Cut 
' 


However, a mental reaction set in, 
which, traveling in a cycle, cut consump- 
tion and then production. When we for- 
get the stock market losses, and remem- 
ber that the basic prosperity of America 
hasn’t been affected, then business will 
pick up and conditions improve. Busi- 
ness is a never-ending chain of coopera- 
tion; no one section or no one class can 


| 


{reduce consumption without boomerang 


results, nor can any one major business 
of the Nation operate for any length of 
time at a loss without tipping the scales 
so as to affect all other lines of business. 
mining, manufacture and 
trade are dependent one upon the other, 
and all must join hands in solving their 
problems or all will eventually suffer the 
consequences. 


_ Today we more nearly appreciate our 
interdependence than at any previous 
period in history, because we understand 
each other better. With understanding 
has come faith and confidence. 


Credit for the spirit of friendship and 
good will which pervades the Nation 
must go to the development of our great 
system of hard roads—a movement in 
which the State, which I have the honor 
to serve as governor, has been a pioneer. 
We have already expended upwards of 
$250,000,000 in construction of hard 
roads, and we expect to continue in that 
work until every hamlet in Illinois Ms | 
linked to our great state-wide system 
of paved roads. Let the nations of Eu- 
rope spend relatively as much as our 
States in construction of easily trav- 
eled roads, and their increased appre- 
ciation of each other’s problems may 
save them billions of dollars that wouid 
result from another European war. 

In closing, I extend to you of the 
West, the most cordial invitation to ac- 
cept the hospitality of our great central 
States, either this year or in the future. 
More especially—as governor of the 
great State of Illinois—I invite you to 
In Springfield, the cap- 
ital, you will find the tomb of Abraham 
Lincoln, the mecca of liberty-loving pil- 
grims from every part of the world.| 
There Lincoln practiced law and was 
married. Illinois gave him to the Na- | 
tion in the hour of its need and received | 
him back a martyr. Just to the- north 
of Springfield is Old Salem, now a State 
park, reconstructed just as it was in the 
days when Lincoln clerked in the village 
store, read law and made love to Ann 
| Rutledge. Hundreds of thousands from 
'every section of the Nation have found 
their visit to Springfield worth while. 

And no matter how limited your time, 
do not fail to speyd a few days in Chi- 
cago—the wonder’ city of the world. 
Chicago, the great metropolis of the cen- 
tral States, is the vacation center of the 
Nation. A city of more than 3,500,000 
people, it has not yet grown up. It re- 
builds itself almost overnight. Sky- 
scrapers fall under the wrecker’s ham- | 
mer, to be replaced by buildings that 
reach still higher toward the sky. Chi- 
cago with its millions of people; its spirit | 
to achieve, its canyon-like loop streets, 
its great parks and beaches, its amuse- 


industries will be unsettled and operat- 
ing at a loss. 

That is the kurden Congress has sad- 
dled upon the States by the Hawes- 
Cooper law. Our job is to accept the| 
load and try to turn loss into profit. I 
do not think the task is hopeless. I am| 
beginning to look forward to it as an) 
interesting experience, not without some, 


ment palaces, its art galleries and mu- 
seums, its packing plants, and its great 
industries, invites you to visit with it. 
Whether you have a day or a month to 
spend, there will be something new to 
see, for Chicago never grows old. 

I have purposely refrained in this 
brief talk from discussing matters of 
Government, because Government has be- ! 
come so complex, and so many duties 
have been thrust upon it that few of its 
major problems could be adequately out- 
| lined in the brief space of time at my dis- 
| posal. I have been deeply impressed by | 

the warmth ‘of the greeting which you | 


my State. 

(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address delivered before the 
Governors’ Conference at Salt Lake 
City on July 2.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
By Louis L. Emmerson 

Governor of Illinois | 

Down through the ages the fate of! tell the Mid-West’s story of industrial | 
nations has turned not so much upon) development. | 
the great struggles of the battle field While the past quarter of a century | 
as upon the smaller events of the time,/has witnessed an unexpected develop- 
while minor conflicts have influenced | ment, the next 25 years will write a story 
history far more than many major cam-' that we of today can hardly visualize. | 


paigns. Among those relatively unim-/ Today, the great railroads of the Nation 
portant armed operations, deemed of| converge in this territory, ribbons of 


| van’s speech appeared in the issue 
| July 2.) 
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National Banks 


Thousands of Institutions 
Failed Because of Exces- 
sive Levies, Member. of 
Bank Groups Asserts 


Privileged Postion 
Not Sought, He Says 











Governors’ Conference Told 
That Problem Cannot Be 
Settled Apart From General 
Revenue Question 





State of Utah: 

Salt Lake City, July “» 
®& xcessive taxation of national banks 
has caused the failure of thousands of 
those institutions in recent years, Thorn- 
ton Cooke, chairman of the committee 
on taxation of the American Bankers 
Association, declared in’ an address at 
the governors’ conference at Salt Lake 
City, July 1. 

Mr. Cooke’s address followed a speech 
by the chairman of the bank tax com- 
mission of Minnesota, George H. Sulli- 
van, who said it is impossible under 
present conditions to tax national banks 
adequately. (A summary of Mr. Sulli- 

With capital subjected to annual taxes 
amounting to 2 or 3 per cent, sometimes 
more, there is every incentive to hold 
down the capital and this discouraged 
the accumulation of surplus, Mr. Cooke 
asserted, because it seemed wise to 
young bank officers to pay out most of 
their profits in dividends instead of 
building up a surplus to be taxed. 

Discrimination Charged 
When credit in 1919 and 1920 became 


| so strained that merchants had to sell 


their goods, ‘and farmers their grain and 


| livestock, at far less than cost, every © 
| bank had losses, the speaker declared. 
| It doesn’t take much of a loss to impair 


dangerously the position of a bank capi- 
talized at $10,000 or $25,000, he said. 

“Often of late years,” said Mr. Cooke, 
“bank assessments have been more than 
00 per cent whereas mercantile and 
business corporations are underassessed.” 
_ Bankers do not seek a privileged posi- 
tion respecting taxation, the speake 
asserted. “There are individual an 
tions to that statement, of course,” he 
said, “just as there are in every walk of 
life, but the members of the American 
Bankers’ Association know, and know 
well, that the problem of bank taxation 
will not be settled apart from the prob- 
lem of taxation as a whole.” 

The three, four and five mills taxes 
levied by some of the States upon in- 
tangible property, such as bonds and 
notes in order to bring such property 
upon the tax rolls are not enough for 
banks to pay. “The bill I have in mind,” 
Mr. Cooke declared, “permits the taxa- 
tion of national banks on a parity with 


| other corporations, notwithstanding the 
| fact that the tax rate on intangibles is 
| lower.” 


Increased Taxes Foreseen 

The total amount of revenue to be 
raised by the States and local taxing 
units is not coming down, but is going 
up, because of the vast expense of public 
administration under the conditions of 
modern life, Mr. Cooke declared. 

“It is true that in many States, it 
will be possible to get more for the taxes 
we pay,” he said. “This can be accom- 
plished through budget procedure, pro- 
vided the budgets are constructed by 
the executive department of the State. 

“Whatever is saved in budgets, how- 
ever, will be absorbed in new, desirable 
expenditures. 

“Our tax committee long ago found 
out that the way to study taxation was 
to approach it from the spending side; 
and concluded that while, in many juris- 
dictions, tax money could be spent more 
efficiently, the aggregate of taxes cou 
be reduced only temporarily if at all. 
The tax raising question is, then, the 
question of how to distribute the burden. 

“What part of the financial burden of 
public administration in the States 
should be laid upon the banks. And how » 
should it be apportioned among them? 
As to national banks, Congress has lim- 
ited you to some one of four methods. 

“In these remarks I searcely distin- 
guish between State and national bank 
taxation, because the latter will usually 
limit the former. You may tax the 
shares, provided you do not tax them 
more highly than you tax competiting 
moneyed capital; you may tax their in- 
come; you may tax their dividends; you 
may levy excises upon the banks ac- 
cording to their incomes. 

“If you use the income or excise 
methods of bank taxation, it is not, so 
far as the Federal statute, section 5219, 
is concerned, necessary that you use 
them for your other corporation. It 
will be sufficient if you so calculate that 
the income or excise taxes levied upon 
national banks do not take a greater 
percentage of their net income than is 
taken from your other corporations ®by 
taxes in all forms—except, of course, 
real estate, which is separately taxed in 
both cases. 

_ “Massachusetts, as you know, has @r 
SIx or seven years maintained equiva- 
lency tax burden between national banks 
and other corporations, although the 
other corporations pay taxes in several 
forms and national forms and national 
banks pay only the excise. You may 
tax both the incomes of banks and the 
dividends received by their shareholders 
if you do the same as to your other 
corporations.” 
have accorded us, and I hope that I have 
awakened in you a desire to visit the 
great mid-western States, and to learn 
more about them. You will always be 
welcome. 

(The foregoing is the full text of 

an address delivered on July 1 at a 

luncheon tendered the Governors’ 

Conference by the Rotary Club of 

Salt Lake City and broadcast over 

the National Broadcasting System.) 
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Patent on Apparatus for Spraying 
Paint Upheld in Infringement Suit 





Delay of Plaintiff in Acting Said Not to Be De- 
fense; Counterclaim Based on Alleged 
Unfair Competition Rejected 





{ Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ALLIANCE SECURITIES COMPANY V. DE- 
VILBISS MANUFACTURING COMPANY; 
Circu1IT Court OF APPEALS FOR THE 
SIXTH Circuit, No. 5212. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 


Northern District of Ohio. Before 
DENISON, MooRMAN and  HICKEN- 


LOOPER, Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, de- 
livered June 13, follows: 

DENISON, Circuit Judge. — Infringe- 
ment suit upon patent No. 1196691, is- 
sued Aug. 29, 1916, to Hopkins, for a 

aint-spraying apparatus. In 1924 Hop- 

ins began suit on this patent in Cali- 
fornia against one Mohr, who was using 
—_— is known in this record as the first 
form of apparatus manufactured by the 
DeVilbiss Company, of Toledo, the de- 
fedant and appellee herein. It assumed 
the defense of the Mohr case, with the 
knowledge of plaintiff. There was a de- 
cree in plaintiff’s favor, entered in 1925 
and affirmed by the 9th C. C. A. in 1926. 
(14 Fed. (2d) 793, Aff. id. 799). The 
plaintiff in that case and this, the ownei 
of the Hopkins patent, then brought this 
suit against the DeVilbiss Company at 
Toledo. After the Mohr suit it had been 
making the forms known as its second 
and third. The court below held that 
these two forms did not infringe the 
re@ient, and that plaintiff’s right to ac- 
counting and for damages for the manu- 
facture of the first form had been lost 
by laches and because plaintiff had used 
unfair means in the assertion against 
the trade of its rights based on that de- 
cree. The court below further held that 
defendant was entitled to an injunction 
against such unfair means and an ac- 
counting of its damages caused thereby. 


Prior Rulings Against 
Infringement Accepted 


The DeVilbiss Company does not deny 
that it was privy to the California suit, 
and that the decree therein is an ad- 
judication concluding it as to the validity 
of the Hopkins patent and its infringe- 
ment by the first form. It is, however, 
clear that the scope of the Hopkins pat- 
ent, as extending its monopoly beyond 


the first form, and the specific questions | 


of infringement by forms two and three 
were not involved or decided in that case, 
and are therefore now open. 

gps the original decree in Califor- 
n¥a, and in subsequent suits brought by 


plaintiff against Ford and the Roman 
Company, the 9th C. C. A. has decided 


that forms similar to two and three are 


not infringements (31 Fed. (2d) 23s, 
239). The same result has been reached 
by the 8th C. C, A. in the Matthews 


case, decided Apr. 5, 1930. The point is 
so well discussed in the master’s report, 
which was the basis of the Ford and 
Roman decisions, and in Judge Stone’s 
opinion in the 8th C. C. A., that we can 
add little, and will not take the space 
for a detailed discussion of the facts. 
We concur in the results reached by 
these two courts on this subject. Note 
1.) 

The question turns on the meaning of 
the mutual independence of the two air 
valves called for in the claim. Upon 
the face of the specification and claims, 
infringement can plausibly be asserted, 
for within a certain range of operation 
(a range perhaps covering the ordinary 
practical field) the two valves in forms 
tw@and three are mutually independent; 
but the file wrapper strongly indicates 
that Hopkins had in mind a more com- 
plete independence; and—more impor- 
tant in our view—to give the broad con- 
struction necessary to make out infringe- 
ment by forms two and three would seem 
to include prior art structures and thus 
invalidate the claims. 


Laches of Plaintiff Not 
scaled by Court 


Hopkins interposed in each of his lines 
means for reducing or controlling the 
air pressure. In his specifications he re- 
fers to this as a “reducer,” or an “air 
reducer.” He does not specify what form 
this reducer shall take, except as in his 
drawing numerals 6 and 9 . indicate, 
merely conventionally, what he calls in 
one case a reducer and in the other case 
a reducing valve. With each of these 
he shows a gage “for the purpose of ob- 
serving the pressure passing through.” 
In the claims, this element is described 
as “controllable reducing means,” ‘“‘con- 
trolled reducing means,” ‘“‘a pressure reg- 
ulator,” or ‘“‘means to vary the pressure.” 

These terms are all very general, and 
plainly cover such regulating valve or 
relief or controlling valve as was in com- 
mon use upon the main air line after it 
left the original or main compressor or 
pressure tank or on the tank itself. To 
construe Hopkins’ claims as covering a 
device where a reducing valve, anywhere 
on the main line above the branching 
point, controlled all the air pressure, and 
when there was in addition only a con- 
trolling valve on the branch leading to 
the paint tank, would make the claims 
read upon the old art. It is therefore 
necessary to the validity of the patent 
that. the “independent control” of the 
claif@s should be construed as referring 
to a completely independent control, so 
that neither one. no matter how varied, 
can affect the other. 

Wi iare not able to concur in the view 
that plaintiff’s right to maintain this suit 
and to have the ordinary remedies have 
been lost by laches. Defendant was a 
large manufacturer, if not the leading 
one, of this general type of apparatus. 
In 1917 it changed from its old gravity 
feed form to a pressure feed form, which 
developed into th- first form here in- 
volved, In the California field this de- 
vice was put out by Mohr; and Hopkins 
says that he did not, until 1920, or ’21, 
know of any substantial infringement 
by Mohr. 


Evidence Held to Show 
Delay Was Justified 


In Jauary, 1921, he gave flotice to the 
defendant, through Mohr, that he claimed 
infringement. There were negotiations 
vetween the parties for the next few 
months; and it does not seem that de- 
fendant had any good reason for sup- 
posing the infringement claim was aban- 
joned. A suit on the patent was com- 
menced in August, 1923, but went by 
jJefault. Then Mohr was sued in Janu- 
ary, 1924. Hopkins shows that from 
1920 to 1923 he was personally finan- 
tially unable to go into litigation with 
a strong opponent, and that the corpora- 
sion which owned the patent had finan- 
tial troubles and internal dissensions; in 
oractical effect, the control of the com- 
Note 1.—We find nothing indicating that 
jef giant was furnishing additional appara- 
CR complete an infringement, as in the 
\sathews case. 


|pany and of the patent was in contro- 
versy. 

It has been frequently held that the 
unusual years during and immediately 
after the vreat war constitute a period 
in which all ree--able postponement 
and suspension of litigation was a public 
duty. Further, the defendant only pur- 
sued the course of business it had 
adopted before it knew of this patent, 
and when suit was brought made no 
change until compelled by the decree. 
Still further, if the defense of laches 
was ever good it could have beén made 
in the Mohr case, where the facts were 
fresher in the minds of all; but it was 
not there successfully made. It 
seriously suggested that after commenc- 
ing the Mohr case, the plaintiff has not 
been diligent in ~rosecution; it was un- 
der no obligation to bring a separate 
suit against the DeVilbiss Company at 
Toledo, while that company was defend- 
ine the case in Colifornia; nor was Hop- 
kins under anv duty legal or equitable, 
to go across the country to sue an in- 
fringing manufacturer at its home gvhen 
he could prosecute the same infringement 


in his home district. : 
After the final termination of that suit 
there was no substantial delay before 


commencing this one. In these circum- 
stances we camfot find sufficient reason 
for penalizing plaintiff by practically de- 
priving it of the rights adjudicated to it 
in the California case. We have exam- 
ined all the cases cited in the opinion 
below and in the briefs, and it is enough 
to say that we find no well-considered 
case, sustaining the defense of laches as 
a bar to an an accounting, in which the 
facts were not sharply and clearly more 
favorable than they are here; we find 
precedent fairly sustaining this de- 
fense here. In what is cited as the lead- 
ing case, Kittle v. Hall, 29 Fed. 508, 
511-512 (Coxe, district judge), the de- 
fese wasgoverruled. In General Co. v. 
Yost Co. 08 Fed. 719 (appeal dismissed 
by consemtt, 213 Fed. 1021), plaintiff had 
for six years been suing defendant on 
other patents, without mention of this. 
in Simpson vy. Newport, 18 Fed. (2d) 
318, the question was neither involved 
nor decided. % 


Unfair Competition Is 
Alleged in Counterclaim 


We come now to the counterclaim: It is 
alleged that plaintiff had been guilty 
of unfair competition by intimidating de- 
fendat’s customers and the trade gen- 
erally through falge claims of infringe- 
ment and liability under the patent in 
suit and through misrepresentations as 
to decrees and judicial decisions which 
plaintiff had obtained in its favor. 
Plaintiff challenges the right of the court 
to make this inquiry, and says that this 
not the kind of counterclaim which 
may be prosecuted under general equity 
rule 30, which rule, plaintiff says, will 
not reach a case where the defendant, 
for lack of territorial jurisdiction, could 
not maintain an original suit on that 
subject matter against the plaintiff in 
the district where the suit is pending. 


no 


Is 


We are not called upon to decide the 
disputed construction of this rule, as 
evidenced by Ohio Co. v. Hartman Co., 


243 Fed. 629 (Westenhaver, D. J.), and 
Krentler v. Leman (C. C, A. 1), 13 Fed. 
(2d) 796. For the purposes of this opin- 
ion we assume that the defendant hac 
a right to be heard in this case on its 
counterclaim; and we proceed to observe 
its merits. 

We are aware of no ground upon which 
claims of infringement made by a pat- 


entee can be considered a legal wrong 
unless those claims aremmade in bad 


faith; that is, maliciously. This bad faith 
may be made to appear in a variety of 
ways, but until it does appear the pat- 
entee has the right to notify all those 
whom he believes to be infringing that 
he will hold them for such liability as 
ke may be able to establish—indeed, 1t 
has been said that it is his duty to do 
so, and it is apparent that under some 
circumstances he may lose rights if he 
does not do so. 

{ The subject well covered by the 
comment of (then) District Judge Hand 
in Asbestos Co. v. H. W. Johns Co., 189 


is 


Fed. 611, 613. After reciting the hold- 
ings that an injunction against such 
claims by a patentee would not issue 


unless he was acting in bad faith, it is 
said: “Indeed, it is clear that unless the 
[patentee] did so act it would be unjust 
i prevent him from advising users of 
h rights, ete.” Of course, this view 
is not inconsistent with the right of an 
equity court in which an infringement 
suit is pending to restrain the plaintiff 
from oppressive arfd inequitable harass- 
ing of the defendant’s customers. 


Good Faith of Plaintiff 


In His Claims Is Shown 


Occasional instances are to be found of 
late years where injunctions have issued 
against claims of infringement and 
where the necessity of this basis in bad 
faith has not been expressly regarded 
as essential, but we find no such case 
which cannot be explained consistently 
with this fundamental basis and which 
is either authoritative or sufficiently per- 
suasive. 

Applying this test to Hopkins’ con- 
duct, we find nothing to be condemned. 
I his belief that defendant’s first form 
infringed he was right. His good faith 
belief that forms 2 and 3 infringed must 
be tested by the situation when the 
counterclaim was filed (Mar. 28, 1927), 
because it rested on acts then precedent 
The belief that the patent claims cover 
forms 2 and 3 was not unreasonable 
upon the face of the patent; later deci- 
sions to the contrary (since the counter- 
claim was filed) have been based upon 
disputed constructions of the patent and 
of the prior art. 

The trial judge in the Mohr case had 

dicated a broad view of the position 
- the invention in the art, consistent 
with a broad scope of claim; the court of 
‘appeals in that case had indicated the 
same favorable view of the invention; 
and the trial judge in the Ford case had, 
after hearing, issued a preliminary in- 
junction reaching forms 
later (but after the critical date) the 
trial judge in the Matthews case—ap- 
parently the matter is not entirely clear 
—gave this broad scope to the patent. 

Not until the 9th C. C. A., in the Ford 
case, held to the contrary did Hopkins 
have any very persuasive reason to aban- 
don his position; even then he had the 
right to do as he did and insist in an- 
other circuit upon the broader construc- 
tion. There ean be no reason to doubt 
his good faith, and that of his counsel, 
who insisted in the ninth circuit and in 
the eighth and in this appeal that his 
patent covered every device which had 
i 


\ 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





Billboards—Regulation—Aesthetic and artistic considerations—Prohibition of 
billboard advertising generally throughout city— 

Aesthetic and artistic considerations alone do not warrant a city to prohibit, 
in the exercise of the police power, advertising billboards generally throughout 
a city. 

General Outdoor Advertising Co. v. City of Indianapolis et al.; Ind. Sup. Ct., 
No. 25253, June 27, 1930. 
Billboards—Regulation—Prohibition within 500 feet of parks and boulevards— 

A city ordinance prohibiting the erection and maintenance of billboards within 
500 feet of certain parks and boulevards, adopted under a statute providing 
therefor, is a valid exercise of the police power. 

General Outdoor Advertising Co. v. City of Indianapolis et al.; Ind. Sup. Ct., 
No. 25253, June 27, 1930. 





Eminent domain—Compensation—Removal 
owners to compensation— 

A city ordinance prohibiting the erection and maintenance of billboards within 
500 feet of certain parks and boulevards and providing for the removal of exist- 
ing billboards is invalid in so far as it fails to require payment of compensation 
to owners of existing billboards. 

General Outdoor Advertising Co. v. City of Indianapolis et al.; Ind. Sup. Ct., 
No. 252538, June 27, 1930. 


of existing billboards—Right of 


Municipal corporations—Police power—Billboards—Regulations of construction 
and maintenance— 

Municipal corporations under the police power, whether by implied authority 
#r under express statutory authority, may reasonably control and regulate the 
construction and maintenance of advertising billboards and may prescribe a 
secure manner of construction, compel the use of safe materials, limit the size, 
length, height and location with reference to streets, require clean and sanitary 
maintenance thereof, and prohibit indecent or immoral advertisements thereon, 
provided such regulations have some reasonable tendency to protect the public 
safety, health, morals, or general welfare and do not unnecessarily invade pri- 
vate property rights. 

General Outdoor Advertising Co. v. City of Indianapolis et al.; Ind. Sup. Ct., 
No. 25258, June 27, 1930. 


Municipal corporations—Police power—Scope of power—Aesthetic and cultural 
considerations— 


The police power may be exercised within reasonable limitations to foster an 
aesthetic and cultural side of municipal development, but not to the extent of 
taking property rights solely for the attainment of aesthetic objects. 

General Outdoor Advertising Co. v. City of Indianapolis et al.; Ind. Sup. Ct. 
No. 25253, June 27, 1930. " 


Municipal corporations—Public improvements—Assessments—Street 
ments—Cost of constructing bridges on streets— 

A town constructing streets and assessing the cost of construction against 
benefited abutting owners may not include in the assessments the cost of con- 
structing bridges on the streets, since bridges are constructed to serve a public 
purpose and the cost thereof should be borne by the town. 

Downing, etc., v. Town of Chinville et al.; Ky. Ct. Appls., June 20, 1930. 


Improve- 


Patents—License—Practice in Federal courts— 

In suit for royalties under license, the question is (a) what is scope of patent 
claims? and (b) did structure infringe? This question and each of its elements 
is, or at least may be, one of mixed Jaw and fact; specific questions of law may 
be found to be involved and be segregated and doubtless sometimes the complete 
answer should be drawn as inference of law resting upon undisputed facts. 

General Motors Co. «. .. C. A. 6, No. 5190, June 13, 
19230. 


Swan Carburetor Co.; ¢ 


Patents—License—Appeals to circuit court of appeals— 

Suit for royalty under license is on law side of court and finding for plaintiff, 
even though suit be tried by court without jury, can be reviewed on appeal only 
if defendant has upon trial proceeded by analogy to a motion for directed verdict: 
if made at any time before trial is finished—and perhaps trial continues until 
court announces conclusion—request for conclusion as matter of law that there 
is no evidence to support judgment would preserve question for appellate court. 

General Motors Co. v. C. A. 6, No. 5190, June 13, 
1930, 


Swan Carburetor Co.; C. 


Police power—Scope of power—Effect of increasing complexity of social rela- 
tions— 

As social relations become more complex and restrictions on individual rights 
become more common, restrictions, which years ago would have been deemed in- 
tolerable and in violation of the constitutional rights of a property owner, are 
now desirable and necessary. 

General Outdoor Advertising Co. v. City of Indianapolis et al.; Ind, Sup. Ct., 
No. 25253, June 27, 1930. 

Sundays—Statutes prohibiting sale of “goods, wares or merchandise’—Applica- 
tion to theater tickets— 

Kansas statutes prohibiting the sale of “goods, wares, or merchandise” on 
Sunday are applicable to the sale of theater tickets. 

State of Kansas v. Blair; Kans. Sup, Ct., No. 29456, June 7, 1930. 


Sundays—Validity of statute prohibiting unnecessary and profitable labor— 

Kansas statutes prohibiting work on Sunday except in case of necessity or 
charity did not infringe the constitutional rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, and religious freedom. 

State of Kansas v. Blair; Kans. Sup, Ct., No. 
Unfair competition—Imitation of goods— 

The familar form of an article of furniture, like the descriptive word, is open 
to appropriation and use or imitation by anyone; the first user can acquire 
quasi exclusive rights only by use long enough and sufficiently exclusive to give 
the word, or the form, a secondary meaning, so that to that part of the public 
especially affected the word, or the form, indicates the origin of the article. 

Estate Siove Co. v. Gray & Dudley Co.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5236, June 13, 1930. 


29456, June 7, 1930, 


Unfair competition—Imitation of goods— 
Where plaintiff produced stove with appearance of phonograph and defendant 
produced similar stove but plainly marked it with his own name in conspicuous 
place inside, but where it would be seen as stove door was opened, there was no 
unfair @ompetition. 
Estate Stove Co. v. Gray & Dudley Co.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5236, June 13, 1980. 


Unfair competition—Advertising— 
Where both plaintiff and defendant made stove with appearance of phonograph, 
and plaintiff had advertised with print of its article accompanied by the slogan 
“No this is not a phonograph,” it was unfair competition for defendant to ad- 
vertise with print of its article accompanied by the slogan “No this is not a 
Vicgrola.” 
Estate Stove Co. v. Gray & Dudley Co.; C. C. A. 6, No. 523 


6, June 13, 1930. 


Unfair competition—Accounting— 

Where defendant prevails on main issue and plaintiff prevails on subsidiary 
issue of unfair competition but it would be impossible to trace to this single 
element any distinct damage, plaintiff is not entitled to accounting. 

Estate Stove Co. v. Gray & Dudley Co.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5236, June 13, 1930. 

Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 

Subscribers desiring to obtain photostatie copies of opinions which are not 
published in full text in subsequent issues should write to the Inquiry Division, 
The United States Daily. 
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Patents—Infringement—Counterclaim for injunction and damages hecause of 
alleged threatening circulars and letters to trade— 

Patent 1196691 to Hopkins for paint spraying apparatus held valid, and in- 
fringed as to one form by reason of prior adjudication, but not infringed by two 
other forms; plaintiff’s right to accounting and damages for manufacture of 
first form held not to have been lost by laches; defendant held not entitled to 
injunction and damages on counterclaim for alleged unfair competition of plain- 
tiff in notifying trade of infringement and liability, no bad faith being shown.— 
Alliance Securities Co. v. DeVilbiss Mfg. Co. (C. C. A. 6)—V U.S. Daily 1419, 
July 3, 1930. 





Fraudulent conveyances—Statutory provisions—Bulk sales act—Manufacturer’s 
sale of entire business— 

A manufacturer selling his entire business including machinery, raw material, 
manufactured articles, patents, etc., need not furnish the statement as to creditors 
required by the bulk sales act, since such act applies only to sales of stocks of 
goods of merchants and other dealers.—Gitt v. Hoke et al. (Pa. Sup, Ct.)—V 
U. S. Daily 1419, July 3, 1930. 


Customs duties—Payment and collection—Bond for estimated duties—Burden 


‘of proof on chancerization— 


The surety on a bond to the United States for estimated amount of duties on 
cargo has the burden in proceedings to chancerize the bond, to show that the 
real duties are less than the penal sum of the bond, and in the absence of evi- 
dence from the surety the penalty and the damages are identical.—United States 
v. New Amsterdam Casualty Co, (C, C. A. 1)—V U. S. Daily 1419, July 3, 1930. 
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Failure to Carry Burden of Proving Excess of Penal Sum. 


Over Damages Sustained Said to Justify Recovery 
Of Full Amount by Government 
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AMERICA Vv. NEW 
AMSTERDAM CASUALTY COMPANY; CIR- 
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Circuit, No. 2421. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Rhode Island. Before 
BINGHAM, ANDERSON and _ WILSON, 

Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered June 5, follows: 

ANDERSON, J.—Im this suit on a bond, 
due execution and breach were found by 
the court below, but on proceedings to 
chancerize the bond a verdict and judg- 
ment were entered for the defendant. 
The case comes up on agreed facts, 
which may be summarized as follows 

On Jan. 17, 1925, the British schooner 
“Dorin” was picked up in distress about 
200 miles from Nantucket Lightship, and 
towed into the port of Providence, where, 
on Jan. 19, 1923, she was duly entered 
and a copy of her manifest filed. This 
manifest, sworn to by Brin L. Coats, as 
master, showed the schooner was loaded 
with a cargo of liquors, shipped fror St. 
Pierre, Miquelon, and consigned to the 
order of the shipper at Nassau in the 
Bahama Islands. In order to obtain 
clearance, she was required to give a 
bond f » the estimated amount of duties 


on said cargo, in the sum of $41,900, 
conditioned as follows: 
“If no merchandise laden on_ said 


British schooner “Dorin,” shall be landed 
in the United States without entry there- 
for having been made and a permit se- 
eured from the customs officer, and if 
Within six months from the date hereof, 
such landing certificate or other evidence 
shall be deposited with the collector of 
customs at the Port of Providence, 
Rhode Island, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may by general regulatien re- 
quire, tHen this obligation shall be void; 
otherwise, it shall remain in full force 
and effect.” 


Bond Provided 
For By Statute 


This was a statutory bond, given un- 
der section 442 of the tariff act of 1922, 
chapter 356; 42 Stat. 858, 952; 19 U.S. 
C. A, 252. This statute provides that 
when any 
chandise shown by the manifest to be 
destined to a foreign port, after report 
and entry of such vessel, she may be 
required 
“to give a bond in an amount equal to 





vesel having on board mer- | 


| chancerized, 


the estimated duties conditioned that no | 


merchandise shall be landed in’ the 
United States from such vessel without 
entry therefor having been made and a 
permit secured from the customs officer 
and for the production of such landing 


certificates or other evidence of compli- | 


ance with such bond as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may y general regula- 
tions require.” 

The applicable regulation of the Treas- 


}ury Department provides: 


“When a vessel clears for a foreign 
port with merchandise destined to such 
port or to a number of foreign ports 
and also when a vessel -lears for a for- 


|eign port with merchandise to one or 


|; more other domestic ports, a bond should 


be taken on customs form 3219 and can- 


'colled upon the production of consular 


certificates showing the landing at such 
foreign ports of the handise mani- 
fested therefor.” 

The “Dorin” cleared from 
on Jan. 30, 1923. On Feb. 26, 1923, she 
was found by the steamship “Vasari” fly- 
ing distress signals about 30 miles south- 
east of Sandy Hook. The captain of the 
then gave his name as Charles 
H. Smith, and told tne first officer on the 
“Vasari” that he had “no cargo on board, 


it having been Gischarged into some 
other vessel.” He also said that he had 
no fuel or water; that he wanted to 
abandon the “Dorin.” 
Suit Instigated 
Against Surety 

The “Vasari” took off the crew and 
landed them in New York on Feb. 16. 


Two days later the “Dorin” was found by 
the Coast Guard cutter “Seneca” and 
towed into New York, arriving on Feb. 


|19. It was then found that, although 
her foremast and jib boom had _ been 
broken off and her anchors and chains 


| in New 


lost, otherwise she was in excellent con- 
dition. She was released to her owners 
York in June, 1923, and pro- 

ceeded to sea. 
With the agreed facts, affidavits 
four alleged members of the “Dorin’s’ 


of 


’ 


crew were submitted, each of which, 
after describing the wrecking by the 
storm conditions met by the vessel, 


ended with this statement—“that no part 
of the cargo of the said vessel ‘Dorin’ 


| was taken off or unloaded at any time 


| bond in this case is to be dealt with as!cording to the purport and tenor of the | 


from the time we left the port of Prov- 
idence until the time we abandoned the 
said vessel, and at the time we aban- 
doned the said vessel the said cargo was 
still aboard the said vessel.” 


In 1926, the United States brought 
suit on this bond, against the surety 
only. In three count; plaintiff alleged 


|the execution, and breach of the bond, 
| by reason of failure to deposit with the 


collector of customs at Providence any 
landing certificate showing the landing 
of said merchandise then on said British 
schooner “Dorin” either at a foreign port 
or at any port of the United States or 
any other evidence of landing of said 
merchandise at any place. 
Terms Breached By Failure 
To File Landing Certificate 

On Dec. 28, 1927, the defendant 
pleaded that it had “well and truly ob- 
served, performed, fulfilled and kept al 
and singular, the covenants, 
clauses, provisos, conditions and agree- 
ments,” 

By amendment filed on Feb. 28, 1929, it 
pleaded the general issue, thus denying 
that the “supposed writing obligatory” 


is its deed. 
Jury was duly waived and he case 
was heard by the district judge, who 


found that the bond was properly re- 
quired under the tariff act, supra, and 
that it was duly executed;*and 

“3. Prior to the institution of this suit 
no application was made to the collector 
of customs to obtain a cancellation of 
the bond, because of the inability of the 
owners of the schooner to produce the 
landing certificates, supported by ade- 
quate proof within the intendment of the 
customs regulations. 


Providence | 


| bond. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


articles, | 


an indemnity and not a penal or for- 
feiture bond.” 


Judgment was thereupon entered for 
the plaintiff and the bond ordered to be 
‘ In the chancerizing pro- 
ceedings, no evidence beyond that al- 
ready outlined was offered on either side. 
The court thereupon ruled*as follows: 

“On the question of whether there has 
been a breach by the obligor of the terms 
and conditions of the bond, the court 
holds that there has been, by virtue of 
the failure of the obligor to produce the 
landing certificate at a foreign port of 
the eargo or in lieu thereof any evidence 
establishing without its fault the ina- 
bility of the obligor so to do. The ques- 
tion here presented is whether, after the 
bond has been chancellorized in a pro- 
ceeding to establish the damages to the 
Government, there is any basis to as- 
sume such landing merely because of the 
breach of the obligor through its failure 
to produce a landing certificate. It is 
the contention of. the Government that 
knowledge of the disposition of the cargo 
is peculiarly within the knowledge of the 
Dorin Shipping Company, Ltd., and 
therefore that the Government should be 
permitted to rest upon the assumption 
that the cargo had been landed and _ re- 
cover fhe full amount of the bond in the 
same manner as if it were a penal bond. 
The Dorin Shipping Company, Ltd., 
which alone in any practical sense could 
be assumed to be possessed of that 
knowledge, has never been made a de- 
fendant to this action. The case is 
solely against the surety company. 

“The court has examined with care the 
stipulated facts and finds therein noth- 
ing which would constitute a prima facie 
case of the landing of any part of the 
‘Dorin’s’ cargo in the United States. It 
the cargo had consisted of something 
other than liquors it is doubtful if any- 
one would’ seriously urge the proposi- 
tions advanced by the Government in 
this case as a matter of law. I know of 
no rule of law applicable to an action of 
this kind which would warrant a differ- 
ent course of procedure or the applica- 
tion of different rules of evidence 
merely because of the nature of the 
merchandise constituting the cargo. In 
order to uphold the position of the Gov- 
ernment in this case it would be neces- 
sary to add an additional paragraph to 
the bond itself, substantially a para- 


|graph which would amount to a stipula- 


tion between the parties that upon the 


failure of the obligor to file within the | 


stipulated time the landing certificate it 
could be presumed and assumed that the 
cargo had been landed in the United 
States and that the burden would fall 
upon the obligor to disprove that infer- 
ence. Such an added provision would 
materially alter the scope and character 
of the undertaking entered into. No 
cases have been cited which would war- 
rant the following of such a_ practice. 
The verdict in this case may be entered 
for the defendant.” 


Instrument Distinct 
From Ordinary Pend Bond 


As above noted, this is a statutory 
bond, given to secure the Government 
for the exact amount of the estimated 
duties on the “Dorin’s” cargo. This bond, 
like every other written instrument, is 
to be so construed as to effect the pur- 
pose of the parties. 

The obvious purpose of the bond is to 
require the payment of the estimated 
duties on the cargo, unless and until the 
defendant 


nated in the condition of the bond. The 


instrument is therefore to be differenti- | 


ated from bonds given, with an arbitrary 


penal sum, to secure the performance of | 


an undertaking, where the damages to 
the plaintiff may be and generally are 
much less than the penal sum of the 
Some light is thrown upon the 
proper interpretation of the bond by the 
following provision of R. S. 960, 28 U. 
S. C. A. 784, which reads: 

“Suits on bonds for recovery of duties; 
judgment; continuance. When suit is 
brought on any bond for the recovery 
of duties due to the United States, it 
shall be the duty of the court to grant 
judgment at the return term, upon mo- 


ion, unless the defendant, in open court, | 
(the United States attorney being pres- | 


ent) makes oath that an error has been 
committed in the liquidation of the du- 
ties demanded upon such bond, specify- 
ing the errors alleged to have been com- 
mitted, and that the same have been no- 
tified in writing to the collector of the 
district before the said return term; 
whereupon a continuance may be granted 
until the next term and no longer, if the 
court is satisfied that such continuance 


is necessary for the attainment of jus- 


tice.” 
Defendant Required 
To Show Any Excess 


The language in this statute, that 
judgment shall be promptly rendered 
“unless the defendant * * * makes oath 
that an error has been committed in the 
liquidation of the duties demanded upon 
such bond,” ete., plainly imports that 
the burden is upon the defendant to 
show that the real duties are less than 
the penal sum of the bond given as se- 
curity for their payment. 

Some weight is to be given also to 


R. S. 964, 28 U. S. C. A. 787, providing: 
“Interest; in suits on bonds for re- 
covery of duties. Upon all bonds, on 


which suits are brought for the recovery 
of duties, interest shall be allowed, at 
the rate of 6 per centum a year, from 
the time when said bonds became due.” 

Clearly, unless the penal sum is no 
larger than the duties, there would be 
no occasion for this statute allowing in- 
terest in order to give the Government 


|the full and timely payment of the du- 


4, There was a breach of the terms of | 


the bond by the owners of the schooner 
“Dorin” in failing to file with the col- 
lector of customs at the port of Provi- 
dence the landing certificate, or in lieu 
thereof satisfactory evidence of its ina- 
bility so to do, within the intendment of 
the customs regulations. 

5. Counsel for the Government and for 
the defendant (have) stipulated that the 


t 


ties. Compare 2 Sedgwick on Damages, 
Sth Ed. section 678 and cases cited. 

As pointed out in 2 Sedgwick on Dam- 
ages, 9th Ed. section 680, entitled “‘Stat- 
utory Bonds,”——“The measure of damages 
is substantially indicated by the terms 
of the instrument as authorized by the 
statute. The cases turn chiefly on the 
interpretation of particular words, and 
the construction of particular statutes; 
and the ordinary rules for measuring 
damages yield to the construction of the 
statute under which the bond is given.” 


Surety Held to Have 
Burden of Proof 


In 2 Sutherland Damages, 4th Ed. sec- 
tion 438, it is said: 

“An important consideration at the 
outset of the inquiry of damages, and at 
every step in its progress, is the burden 
of proof, or to what extent the plaintiff 
has made a prima facie showing. If his 
action is upon an express promise -to 
pay money the establishment of the 
right to maintain it involves a prima 
facie showing of the amount due ac- 
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Claim of Surety for Reduction Creditor Denied 
On Bond for Cargo Duty Denied 


Right to Notice 
~ On Sale of Firm 





‘Requirement of Bulk Sales 
| Act Said Not to Apply to 
| Manufacturer Selling En- 
tire Business 





Commonwealth of Pensylyania: 
Philadel phia. 
E. Baer Gitt v. H. E. HOKE ET AL.; 
PENNSYLVANIA SUPREME COURT, NO. 
; 88; JAN. TERM. 
Appeal from decree of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of York County. 


The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered June 21, follows: 

WALLING, J.—In December, 1927, H. 
E. Hoke, being engaged in the manufac- 
ture of penholders and can openers at 
Hanover, York County, sold his entire 
business, including machinery, raw ma- 
| terial, manufactured articles, patents, ac- 
counts, good will, etc. to E. S. Wood, 
who in turn transferred the same to a 
new corporation called Center Shaft 
Penholder Company. Thereafter the 
plaintiff, E. Baer Gitt, a creditor of Hoke, 
tiled this bill, ,praving that the purchas- 
ers be decreed liable to Hoke’s creditors 
for the fair value of the property’ so 
bought, on the contention that the pur- 
chase was in violation of the bulk sales 
act of May 23, 1919 P. L. 262, which pro- 
vides, inter alia: “That it shall be the 
duty of every person who shall bargain 
for or purchase * * * any stock of goods, 
wares, or merchandise of any kind, in 
bulk, or fixtures, or any goods, wares, or 
merchandise of any kind and fixtures, 
in bulk, for cash or on credit, before 
paying to the vendor * * * any part 
of the purchase price thereof, * * * 
to demand of, and receive from, such 
vendor * * * a written statement, sworn 
to substantially as hereinafter provided, 
of the names and addresses of all the 
creditors of the said vendor to whom 
said vendor may be -indebted, together 
with the amount of the indebtedness due 
or owing * * * to each of such cred- 
itors, and an accurate inventory of the 
stock or fixtures, or stock and fixtures, 
to be purchased or sold.” And further, 
that the intending purchaser shall give 
such creditors 10 days written notice, 
etc.; also providing severe penalties for 
its violation. The defendants moved to 
dismiss the bill on the ground that the 
transaction here in question was not a 
|violation of the act. The trial court, 
upon full consideration, granted the mo- 
tion, and plaintiff has appealed. 

Admittedly the provisions of the act 
were not comnvlied with, and the sole 
question is whether the sale of Hoke’s 
manufacturing business was a violation 
of the bulk sales act. We are clearly of 
the opinion that it was not. The act, be- 
ing in derogation of the common-law 
right to purchase and sell property and 
also being highly penal, must be strictly 
construed and cannot be extended beyond 
its plain language. The words “goods,” 
“wares,” and “merchandise” include com- 
|modities handled by merchants or deal- 
ers in the course of trade; not the un- 
sold products of a manufacturer or a 
farmer’s produce, and the fixtuses in- 
tended are evidently those which belong 
to the business, like trade fixtur:s, and 
not to the building. 

The logical result of appellant's con- 
tention would subject bulk sales of all 
kinds of personal property to the act of 
1919. Had that been the legislative intent 
it should have been expressed in plain 
words. This statute and the act of Mar. 
28, 1905, P. L. 62, relating to bulk sales, 
have often been construed by courts of 
common pleas and uniformly confined to 
bulk sales of merchandise. One of the 
later cases being Mervine v. Indian Queen 
| Hotel Corporation et al., 11 D. & C. 353, 
where Judge Searle, in a comprehensive 
opinion, reviews earlier cases and holds 
that the act of 1919 does not apply to 
the sale of fixtures and furniture of a 
|hotel. In Northrop v. Finn Construction 
|Co., 260 Pa. 15, we held that a sale of 
the equipment of a building contractor 
was not within the bulk sales act of 1905. 
In Wilson v. Edwards, 32 Pa, Superior 
Ct. 295, Presiding Judge Rice discussed 
the act of 1905 with his usual clarity 
and, while sustaining its constitutional- 
ity, held that it applied only to a par- 
ticular class of sales. 

The necessity for bulk sales statutes 
arose from the practice of certain dis- 
honest dealers, in obtaining large credits 
on the strength of stocks of merchandise, 
then selling out in bulk without satisfy- 
ing the creditors. To remedy this evil, 
bulk sales acts, of which our own is 
typical, were adonted in many States, 
and with practical unanimity the courts 
have limited their operation to the sale 
of goods of merchants and other like 
dealers. 

The bill was properly dismissed, and 
the decree is affirmed at the cost of ap- 
pellant. 
promise. Matter of discharge or reduc- 
tion must be shown by the defendant.” 

Obviously, in such a suit as this, if 
the damages and the penal sum are not 
equivalent, the taking of such bond by 
the Government would, in most cases. be 
an idle proceeding. The Government 
could rarely prove that a cargo was 
smuggled, for smuggling is always (at 
least in attempt) a secret undertaking. 

We cannot reconcile the decisions 
bearing on the burden of proof in the 
cases arising either under Federal or 
under the analogous State statutes, in 
which judgment is always entered for 
the penal sum and the bond then 
chancerized. That the burden in this or 
in analogous issues is upon the defend- 








ant, see: Glidden v. Whipple, 23 R. I, 
304, 310. Douglas v. Hennessy, 15 R. I. 
272, 284. Andrews v. Belilove, R. I., 143 
Atl. 857. 2 Greenleaf on Evidence, 16th 
Ed., section 300. See also Grey v. Gard- 


ner, 17 Mass. 187, 188; Thayer v. Con- 
nor, 5 Allen 25; Jennison vy, Stafford, 1 
Cush. 168; 9 C, J. p. 119. 

In Call v. Foster, 53 Me. 257, 258, it is 
stated that in the case of Sargent v. 
Pomeroy, 33 Me. 388, it was decided that 
a poor debtor bond is subject to chan- 
cery, though it is a statute bond, and 
that the plaintiff can recover only his 
actual damages; “but it is also held that, 
|when he shows the amount of his judg- 
ment, he shows the amount of damage, 
unless the defendant offers some proof 
which should control it.” 


The court also says (52 Me, 259): “In 


] 


4. 
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“Chicago firm of patent lawyers 
has opening, with excellent oppor- 
tunities, for experienced assistant, 
preferably with engineering educa- 
tion, State age, education, experience 
and general qualifications as fully as 
Replies will be treated as 
Address Box 75, United 


possible. 
confidential.” 
States Daily. 
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Show Decrease | 
In Recent Years ““ 


Celebration of July Fourth 
Formerly Accompanied by 
Many Fatalities, Surgeon 
General Says 





rney General of Washington Holds State Department 
Of Labor and Industries May Not Exclude Them 
From Compensation Benefits 








State of Washington: Olympia, July 2 | 

The state department of labor and in-| «Nor will our nolding bar a right to 

dustries does not have the power to ex-| recover upon an accident policy as is | 

clude seamen from the operation of the | suggested. That right rests upon a con- 

\State workmen’s compensation act with/tract which is independent of the sub- 

respect to injuries sustained on land, the|jeet treated by the statute, and with | 
assistant attorney general, Harry Elis-| parties with whom it has no concern,” 


worth Foster, has just held in an opinion ‘ 

In years gone by a large number of tendered to the department. Previous Judgment 
cases of lockjaw, or tetanus, as it is . Mr. Foster referred to an earlier opin- No Bar to Recovery 
properly named, were reported everygion dated Apr, 15, 1929, in which it was I 

year in the United States after the ceie-|held that an articled seaman injured on t is 

bration of the Fourth. July 10 to July|a dock under the industrial insurance Temedial 





By Hugh S. Cumming 
Surgeon General, Public Health Service 


is, of cdurse, elementary that if 
legislation is ambiguous, the 


Is 


16, as observed in past years, might with act and said that “no authority has been a ye sage wo be — will be Ta. 
propriety go down in health history as called to our attention, nor have our erec Tt a t ie ed in th the | 
tetanus. week, since between those own researches disclosed anything thai act. t has been determined in the Pe- 
dates cases of tetanus from wounds re-|would indicate the advice heretofore terson case, supra, that the right of a | 
ceived in Fourth of July celebrations given you is erroneous.” The opinion Seaman to recover damages for the ef- 
usually developed. follows in full text: fects of personal injuries was not barred 

; In your letter of Apr. 10, 1930, the by _ @ previous judgment for wages, 


These cases of lockjaw developed 
from wounds inflicted by explosives used 
in such celebrations. If you study the 
statistics on this aftermath of the ob- 
servance of the birthday of American 
independence, you may be surprised to 
learn that in 1903 there were 406 deaths 
from tetanus, in 1904 there were 91 
deaths, in 1905, 87 deaths, in 1906, 75 
deaths, and in 1907, 73 deaths. Seventy- 
three deaths from tetanus out of a popu- 
lation of over 100,000,000 of people is, 
of course, not many, but when we con- 
sider the cause of these deaths, 75 is too 
many, 

It was partially due to the prevalence 
of tetanus following July 4 that a 
movement was inaugurated to make 
the observance of this holiday safe and 


maintenance and cure. It has been de- 
termined that the admiralty jurisdiction 
has never exended to injuries occurring 
on shore and that the merchant marine 
act has no application to injuries occur- 
ring to articled seamen on shore, and } 
that therefore, a common law action 
could be maintained therefor, in the ab- | 
sence of an industrial insurance act. 
The evil which brought forth the en- 


following inquiry was made: 

“On Mar. 6 a hearing was held in this 
department for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether or not certain employes 
on the water front should be declared 
to be engaged in extra hazardous work 
within the meaning of the Washington 
compensation act. At this hearing rep- 
resentatives of the waterfront opera- 
tors asked that masters and seamen be 
excluded from the benefits of the act. actment of chapter 111 of the Laws Ex. 
We ask you for your opinion as to 1925, was that under the decisions } 
whether or not it is within the ‘power/of the State and Federal courts, there | 
of the department to so exclude them, |Was a twilight zone between the mari- 

“We understand that your views on|time law and its statutory modifications 
our hearing and the employes affected|and State compensation acts, This | 
thereby are not in accordance with our} necessitated, in many instances, the haz- | 
own, and will ask that you confine your|ard of a common law action by an in- | 
involved.” |jured seaman, and, on other hand, 


Sess. 


the 


. opinion to the one question 
sane, In 1911 there were only 18 cases) “We fave heretofore had occasion to|subjected employers to exceptional lia- | 
of tetanus and 10 deaths. Im 1916 no Qamine this question and you were ad-|vilities. In other words, the amendment | 
deaths occurred from this cause. It i8 vised in an opinion under date of Apr.| in question was intended to substitute | 
estimated that 80 per cent of the deaths 15. 1929, that an articled seaman in-|sure and certain recovery under the in- | 
from tetanus during all these years fol- jured on a dock was under the indus-| dustrial insurance act for the hazards 
lowed wounds inflicted by blank car- trial insurance act. No authority has|and burdens of a common law action. 


tridges. 
Two Reasons for Decline 

There are two reasons which may be 
given for this rather remarkable decline 
in the cases of tetanus following the 
Fourth, First of all, more careful treat- 
ment of wounds, the use of antitoxin as 
a prophylactic has helped; and second, 
the observance of the safe and sane 
Fourth. 

Tetanus is a dangerous disease, due to 
a particular kind of germ introduced inte 
the human body by some.sort of injury. 
Frequently this injury is only slight. 
Tetanus may be regarded almost solely} 


been called to our attention, nor have 


{ a As we have heretofore advised, the 
our own researches disclosed anything 


ear’ 1 legislature, by chapter 111 of Laws Fx. 
that would indicate the advice hereto-|Sess. 1925, has extended the workmen’s | 
fore given you is erroneous. jcompensation act to cover all injuries 

But on the other hand, it was deter-| occurring on land, and you are, there- 
mined by the Circuit Court of Appeals| fore, advised that the department of la- 
for the Ninth Circuit in Todahl v. Sud- | bor and industries may not exclude sea- 
den & Christenson, 5 Fed. (2d) 462, that) men from the operation of the work- 


an articled seaman injured on the dock , : 
men’s pensation act the S 
had no remedy other than that afforded Washdieuen ee HER aS See Cee " 


by the workmen's compensation act oi 
California. . | 
Common Law Action Texas Statute Governing 


May Be Maintained Motor Car Brakes Upheld 





| 
as a wound complication. Yet all wounds) y.q Gilbert, writi biel a 
are not equally liable to this complica-| i oy6 S ert, writing the opinion, | State of Texas: 
tion. Pinctured wounds, lacerated, torn! “uput if indeed the plaintiff would) Article 799 of the Texas penal code, | 


and bruised wounds, are much more sus- 
ceptible to tetanus infection than are 
open or clean-cut wounds. After all, tic 
size of the wound is of very little im- 


have had a common-law right of action 
against the owners of the steamship, his 
remedy fixed by the workmen’s com- 
pensation law of California (laws 1913, 


requiring every motor vehicle to have 
brakes in good working order and pro- | 
viding that when a car is standing in 
a public place the brakes must be set 


Is 


ortance. Fatal cases of tetamus have GIRS eee nite i pe cee 
meoauess. Rees a rery slight|?,°°, Sec. 18), which provides: ‘Lia-/and the motor cut off, subject to a 
developed in the past from very slight) jie o> ‘ a , ( ‘ 
‘ounds such as insect bites, splinters ility for the compensation provided by penalty of $10 fiine, has been declared 
eens ; : ie ‘this act, in lieu of any other liabiliiy| valid by the State supreme court 

} , 3 : 


pin scratches, and wounds caused by the 
explosion of firecrackers, blank  car- 
tridges and toy pistols. 

You should know that the symptoms 
of tetanus are varied. The disease usu- 
ally develops in from 6 to 16 days. When 


whatsoever (to any person) shall, with- 
out regard to negligence exist against! 
an employer for any personal injury 
sustained by his employes by accident; 
arising out of and in the course of the 
employment.’ Grant-Smith Porter Co, v, 


This was the holding of the court in} 
reversing and remanding the case of H. | 
& T. C. Railway v. Stevenson from | 
Travis County. Mr. Stevenson was in- | 
|jured when his car collided with a train, | 








lockjaw develops within six days in 8/Rohde, O57 Y. 8. 469, 42 S. Ct. 157, 66| the Failroad contending that his brakes | 
man the disease is almost invariably/; pq’ 327, 5 A. L. R. 1008; Nether-| eve detective. | 
fatal. The milder cases of tetanus usu- laidk: Acemeatioat: Rica asst eae. Gall 

| 


ally require a longer period for develop- 
ment and it is not unusual for such 
patients to recover. There are a number 
of cases of slow development on record 
where recovery has taken place even 
without the use of antitoxin now so 
generally administered in tetanus in- 
fection. 


lagher (C. C. A.), 282 F. 171, State In-! 
dustrial 


Bills and Resolutions 
Signed by President 


Accident Commission v. Norden- 
holdt, 259 U. S. 263, 42 S. Ct. 473, 66 
L, Ed. 935, 25 A. L, R. 1013. In _ the 
case last’ cited, it was held that where 
injuries occur while an employe is en-| 
gaged in unloading a vessel on land, the 
local law, and not the maritime law has! cently passed by Congress, as follows: 
always been applied, and that the State | . ernie oa ' is 
compensation act was applicable to the) , 





| President Hoover, it was announced 

orally on July 2, has approved bills re- 
Symptoms Vary 

As we have said, the symptoms of 


s PeeriG - t "| S. 39. An act for the relief of Kate Can- | 
a ane Samak, DH 10k SS Se case. Said the court: ‘The statute 0!) niff, and S. 2790, an act for the relief of | 
characteristic = ¥ ‘ eee he the State applies and defines the rights D. B. Traxler. 
that there is marked stiffmess of the) 444 jiabilities of the parties. The em-| H. R. 495. 'An act for the relief of Kath- | 
neck and the lower jaw. Later spasms plove may assert his claim against the)erine Frances Lamb and Elinor Frances | 
of other parts of the body develop. jndustrial accident fund, * * * but he| Lamb. v - 
Formerly the mortality rate from tet-|anot recover damages in an admiralty) 4. R- 528. An act for the relief of Clar- | 
anus ranged between 50 and 80 per court. * * * When the compensation act|""y Sy ——. t 
cent. Of late years, the number of| superseded other State laws touching the|damacrie 3 cctin win re oe ent of 
I . a & \he\damages to certain citizens of California 


deaths from tetanus from all sources of 
infection has greatly decreased, espe- 
cially since the introduction of anti- 
tetanic serum. Among the Fouropean 
troops used during the war, lockjaw was 
almost eliminated by the use of such 
serum. 

You should know that when a_ person 
has received a lacerated wound which has 
been much soiled by dirt or dust; or a 
puncture wound from a nail or garden 
instrument or household utensil he 
should be taken to a doctor for an in- 
jection of antitetanic serum. This in- 
jection should be repeated at intervals 
of a week until three doses have been 
given. Wounds, however insignificant, 
may be contaminated and should always 
be thoroughly — cleansed. Puncture 
wounds or lacerated wounds should be 
opened and care should be taken to re- 
move every piece of foreign matter, If 
gun wadding or other foreign material 


liability in question, it did not come into 
conflict with any superior maritime 
law.’” 

It is fundamental that the maritime 
law with its statutory modifications does 
not extend to injuries occurring on the 
shore, but to those injuries oceurring ov 
the shore the State law is applicable: 

T. Smith & Sons. Inc., v. Taylor, 276 
U.S. 179; Alaska Packers’ Assn. v. In- 
dustrial Accident Commission, 276 U., S, 
478; Soper v. Hammond Lumber Co., 4 

H. R. 3592. An act to further amend sec- 


a 9 > : ee 
i aor i nent v. Alaska 5. 8. tion 37 of the national defense act of June | 
And if, therefore, the workmen’s com-| 4, 1220; as, amended by section 2 of the act | 
‘ JU, e ’ ‘ of Sept. 22, 1922, s0 as to more clearly de- | 
pensation act does not extend to personal fine the status of reserve officers not on 
injuries and death sustained by seamen) active duty or on active duty for train- 
in the course of his employment ashore, ing only. 
comomn law action may be maintained) H. R. 4189, An act to add certain lands 
therefor, notwithstanding a ptevious re-, to the Boise National Forest, | 
covery of wages, maintenance and cure.) |! R. 6840, An act to authorize an appro- 


Cat eer awe Bx Goce |Priation for construction at the Mountain | 
1995 pro 7S ot ee me Sess. | Branch of the National Home for Disabled 
v2), » a8 art as ows: 


| Volunteer Soldiers, Johnson City, Tenn. 


and other owners of property damaged by 
the flood, caused by reason of artificial ob- 
structions to the natural flow of water be- | 
ing placed in the, Picachg and No-name | 
Washes by an agency of the United States. 
| H. R. 794, An act for the relief of C. 
B. Smith. 

H. R. 917. An act for 
Panza and Rose Panza. . 

H. R. 919. An act for the relief of the 
father of Catharine Kearney. 

H. R. 2170. An act for the relief of Clyde 
Cornish. 


the relief of John 


7). 








tas been driven into the wound don’t at- Re ag errenes of act a ap-| H. R. An act for the relief of 
: snag , ytoa employers and workmen en-| Rachel Lev 

empt to clean the wound yourself, take |?" - ey ; : Z* 

samp ~, gaged in maritime occupations for whom| H. R. 11405, An act to amend an act ap- 


the patient at once to a doctor. Prompt 
cleaning of a wound is almost as impor- 
tant as thorough cleaning, so don’t de- 
lay. 

You should also know that tetanus an-| 
titoxin is a reliable and trustworthy pre- 


no right or obligation exists under the) Proved Feb, 25, 1929, entitled “An act to 
maritime laws for personal injuries or euthorize appropriations for construction at 
death of such workmen.” , | milite ry posts, and for other purposes.” 


3 : H. R. 12599. An act to amend section 16 
Question Re-examined 


| of the radio act of 1927. 
. + | July 2 
Due to Conversations 


H. R. 12967. An act granting certain land 


ventive. If any doubts existed on this) ae wrk Aad ‘ ree) c 
score prior to 1920 the experience of the} This question has been reexamined be- ? oe fh rip a County, 
armies during the war has demonstrated | cause it has been suggested in conversa-| ‘H.R. 3431, An act for the relief of 
the effectiveness of this treatment. An-|tion with some of the members of your Charles H. Young. F 
titoxin must be administered before the! department that the right of a seamatii! H. R. 3889, An act for the relief of Al- 
symptoms of lockjaw occur. The reason to wages, maintenance and cure excludes; bert A. Inman. 

for this is that after tetanus toxin has him from the benefits of the compensa-|,H. R. 3891, An act for the relief of 
combined with the motor nerve cells in| tion act because it is a right or obliga- Nesey Martia. a y 

the central nervous system it Cannot be tion existing under the maritime law for Teaaes Fink 7: as Oe Son the reli of 
displaced With antitoxin. Antitoxin | personal injuries, But the Supreme) sy. Res! 184, Joint resolution to declare | 
shofld, however, be administered if the Court of the United States in Pacific! July 5, 1930, a legal holiday in the Dis- 
patient has shown symptoms of the dis-|Steamship Co, y, Peterson, 278 U. 5.|triet of Columbia, : 

ease in order to prevent further danger. 130, said that this right did not extend 


The most important fact for you to re- allowanee for the 
member is that tetanus antitoxin should 
be administered immediately. 


Precautionary Measures 


to compensation or 
effects of an injury. 

If a seaman were killed, there would 
be no right to wages, maintenance and 


State Books and 
Publications 








To enjoy the holiday, with no after-\cure and if this right precluded a re-| 
math to fear, let me give you six re- covery under the workmen’s compensa- 
minders: tion act, a seaman who was _ injured |[nyformation regarding these publications 


would be excluded, but the beneficiaries 
of a seaman killed in his employment | 
would be entitled to the compensation | Louisiana 
provided by the act, Such an unfair op-| Public Accounts of The 
eration of the statute cannot be imputed]. siana, Baton Rouge, 1930. 
to the legislature without apt words ex-|New Jersey—-Tenth Annual Report of The| 
pressing such an inteytion. | Board of Trustees concerning The Teach- | 

The words, “for whom no right or ob-| ore Pension and Annuity Fund of the | 
aces ee: : ae "| State of New Jersey, Trenton, 1919-1929. | 
igation exists under the maritime laws |g 


b Ss und : ve hio—The Rules for the Construction and | 
for personal injuries or death” refer to| Installation of Low Pressure Heating | 


1, Remember that every wound, par- 
ticularly a punctured or  lacerated 
wound, should receive prompt and thor- 
ough treatment. 

2. Remember that wounds should be 
cleansed thoroughly, that all foreign 
matter should be removed, 

8. Remember that your doctor should 
be consulted immediately and antitoxin 
should be administered. 


may be obtained b+ writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 


Report of The 


Supervisor of | 
State of Loui- 


4. Remember that gunshot wounds and acause of action ex delicto for damages! Boilers, Department of Industrial Rela- | 
those produced by blank cartridges'for the effects: of personal injury or! tions, Columbus, 1925. 
should be looked upon with suspicion.' death A  seaman’s ancient right to Chis; Laws Relating te the Exemisation | 

lactic treatment with antitoxin! wages, maintenance and cure is contrac-| #824 ++tcensing of stationary Steam Engi-| 
Prophy a & a tra neers and Boiler Operators, Department | 


following such wounds ought never to be 
omitted. 

5, Remember that while lockjaw is now 
a relatively rare infection and while it 
has become less and less of a menace to 
life since prophylaxis for the disease 
Was discovered, that in no case is a doc- 
tor justified im taking chances. 

6. Remember that blank cartridge 
wounds are still common accompani- 


tual in its nature and does not extend | of Sen@usatvial Relations, 
to compensation for the effects of IN- | Ohio— 
|juries and exists under any and all cir | 
cumstances whether from sickness or in-| of the Senate and House of Representa- 
jury. In Ross vy, Erickson, 89 Wash.| tives of the State of Ohio, Thos, Edw. 
634, the Supreme Court said: | Bateman, Clerk of the Semate, Columbus, | 
nec. 

vartri es avery nrecaiti ,|Ohio—The Public Utilities Commission of 
copiridges, every nomtion should be tha Sthnte cf Ohic, Columbine, 000, 

taken to prevent the dev elopment of | Ohio The Public Utilities Commission of} 
lockjaw. Such wounds should be cared) the State of Ohio, Columbus, 1928, | 
ments of 1 Fourth of July celebration. for at once, however trivial and insig-|Qnio-—Laws of Ohio relative to Legal Ad- | 
If you or one of your children should! nificant they may appear to be, The| vertising, Clarence J. Brown, Secretary | 
a injury from fireworks or blank safe method is the modern method, _. | of State, Columbus, 1928. 

‘ 


Columbts, 1929. | 
Roster of the Members, Officers, Em- | 
ployes and List of Standing Committees 
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Tetanus Deaths Payment Required for Seamen 
| Hurt While Away From Ship’ 


, Ways of Oklahoma to prevent loss 


| are 


| June 


| veterans’ 


| Highway 
‘Advoeated for 


| State of Oklahoma 


A doption of New Traffic, 
Laws by Legislature Also 
Urged by Chairman of 





Highway Commission 





State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, July 2. 


Regulation of traffic on the State high- 


lives and avoid accidents is imperative, 
according to a statement by Lew Wentz, 
chairman of the State highway commis- 
sion. 

Regulatory measures probably will be 
the most important highway matters 


| for the next legislature to cohsider when 
| 1% convenes in January, he said. 


He advocated a State patrol to police 
the highways, enforce the present regula- 
tions and others that might be passed 
by the next legislature. 

“There are too many accidents which 
would be avoided by proper supervision 
of the highways and amendments to the 
present laws,” he said. “For instance, 
there should be regulations governing 
driving on curves over hills and patrol- 
men to enforce the rules.” 

“In addition to policing the roads, 
State highway patrolmen could aid the 
highway commission by furnishing in- 
formation as to where signs of warning 
are needed, and when signs are not’ in 
place, 

“Texas has found the State highway 
patrolmen to be successful, The State 
hasn’t employed a bunch of old men who 
not able to get out on the roads. 
The force is: composed of young men, 
who gained their places by civil service 
examinations. 

“Among regulations needed particu- 
larly is one covering tai! lights on autos 
and trucks on the roads,” he continued. 
“If the la, required them, numerous ac- 
cidents on the highways at night would 
be avoided. There are a number of 
other traffic laws which should be passed 
for the safety of the public and to pre- 
vent reckless driving.” 

The last legislature considered bills to 
provide standard traffic regulations for 
hgehways. However, the bills made little 
progress, and were not given serious at- 
tention because of the voluminous sub- 
ject matter. 





Changes in Status of 
Bills im Congress 





Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government offi- 
cers and Exmployes 


°H. R. 12742 To amend the act entitled 


““An act to adjust the compensation of cer- 


” ap- 


tain employes in the Customs Service, 
proved May 29, 1928, 
30. Reported to Senate July 1. 

H. R. 12742. To amend the act entitled 
“An act to adjust the compensation of cer- 
tain employes in the Customs Service,” ap- 
proved May 29, 1928. Passed House June 
30. Reported to Senate July 2. 


Title 10—Army 


H. R. 12918. The Speaks billito amend 


| the national defense act of 1916 to reor- 
| $anize the military 


forces, Reported to 


House July 2, 


‘Fitle 16—Conservation 


H. R, 8296. Extending the water right 
charge adjustment act to water users on 
the Milk River reclamation project. Passed 
House Jan. 20. Passed Senate, amended, 
May 22. House agreed to Senate amend- 
ments July 2 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 


H. J. Res. 333. To authorize an appropri- 
ation of $10,000 for the expenses of partici- 
pation by the United States in the Ninth 
International Dairy Congress, Copenhagen, 
Denmark, 1931. Passed House May 22. Re- 
ported to Senate July 2 


Title 27—Intoxicating Liquors 


_H. &®. 3395, Authorizing the Comnris- 
sioner of Prohibition to pay for information 
concerning violations of the narcotic laws 
of the United States. Passed House Jan. 
20. Passed Senate, amended, June 
House agreed to Senate amendments July 1. 
_H. R. 9985, To amend the national pro- 
hibition act as amended. Passed House 
3. Passed Senate July 2. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 
Judiciary 


H. J. Res. 392. 
1918 to promote 


of 
re- 


To amend the law 
efficiency for use of 





of 


Passed House June) 
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Patrol Minority Report Discounts | 


t 
27.) 


sources and industries of the United States | 


with respect to the 
T. K. Giragossian for 
ete. Reported to House July 2. 

S. 3064. To make permanent the addi- 
tional United States district judgeship in 
the eastern district of Illinois. Passed 
Senate June 17. Passed House July 2 


| Pitle 31—Money and Finance 


H. J, Res, 389. Making appropriations 
for ‘the pay of pages for the Senate and 
House of Kepresentatives until the end of 
the second session of the Seventy-first Con- 


gress. Passed House June 30, Passed Sen- 
ate July 1, 

H. J. Res, 388. Making provision for con- 
tinuation of construction of the United 
| States Supreme Court Building. Passed 
House June 30. Passed Senate July 1. 


H. R. 9707. Authorizing the town of 
Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue bonds for ac- 
quisition of public utilities, Passed House 
May 20, Passed Senate, amended, June 24. 


Title 35—Patents 
Hl. R, 11852. Copyright design bill 
furnish adequate protection against piracy 


ot original designs for manufactured prod- 
ucts. Passed House July 2 


Title 36 — Patriotic Societies 
and Observations 


SJ. Res. 177. To provide for the erec- 
tion of a monument to William Howard 
Taft at Manila, P. I. Passed Senate June 
17. Reported to House July 1. 


Title 38—Pensions, Bonuses, 
and Veterans’ Relief 


H. R, 13174. To amend the World War 
act, 1924, as amended. Passed 
House June 26. Passed Senate July 1. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


H. J. Res. 372. Authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to accept on be- 
hal€ of the United States a conveyance of 
certain lands on Goyé€rnment Island from 
the City of Alameda, 


States of all its rights and interest under 
a lease of such island dated July 5, 1918 
Passed House Feb. 25. Passed Senate July 1. 


Title 48—Territories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 


S. 4142, To increase the salary of the 
Governor of Alaska from $7,000 to $10,000, 
equalizing it with the Governor of Hawaii. 
Passed Senate June 27. Reported to House 
July 2. 

H. R. 11368. To 
sation of the Secretary of the Territory 


fix the annual compen- 
of 


Alaska at.$5,800, Reported to House July 2. 


invention of Garabed | 
use of free energy ae - = A A 
="! the 5-3 ratio with Japan was absolutely) paper publications. 
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Alleged Savings by Treaty 









Economies Claimed Under Naval Compact Said Largely to 
Be Fictional W hen Cost of Modernizing Ships 
And Other Factors Are Considered 


(Publication of the full teact of the 
minority veport from the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations op- 









jbetween the United States and any other 
|power, but was consequent upon a dis- 
agreement between Britain and France. 


Hurlburt, 
clusus’; 
hymns with selected English renderings, 


A. 
of 


con- 
Latin 


ed. ‘Hortus 
mediaeval 


Stephen 


a series 


posing seaetification of the London | Since the 1922 conference nothing has| printed by... 1 v. ashington, D. C., 
nival treaty was begun in the issue joccurred to alter the equity of the 5-5-3) The Saint Albans press, 1930.  30-12240 
of July 4 and continued July 2.) | ratio. We were even relatively very | Joad, Cyril Edwin Mitchinson. The present 
The full text of the report pgeroceeds |weak in cruisers then, as we are now,| and future of religion. 310 N. Y., 
ts follows + ‘so that the argument which has been) The Macmillan co., 1930. 30-1265 1 


Accept if you will the minimizing of|so persistently advanced by the London) Kelly, Paul A. The romance of a nun. 180 


what is called the cruiser controversy,|treaty proponents, that our great de- p. Scranton, Pa, International textbook 
the fact remains that the question was of ficiency in cruisers in 1930 made it nec-_ Press» 1930. 30-12619 
sufficient importance for Great Britain\essary to sacrifice our ratio of general Krappe, Alexander Haggerty. Raymond 


Foulche-Delbose. (Hispanic notes & mon- 
| ographs; essays, studies, and brief biog- 
raphies issued by the Hispanic society 
of America.) 15 p. N. Y., Printed by or- 
der of the trustees, 1930. 30-12634 
Lowell, Amy. Poetry and poets, essays by 


from first to last, and durimg all the 
years, to demy us what we demanded for | 
our protection, and was deemed of suf- 
ficient importance by Great Britain at 
London to threaten the collapse of the 


strength in order to gain an agreement, 
is substantially as illogical as it is un- 
just to the United States. 


Ratio Was Lost 


entire conference. ad ‘ | At London Is Claim io 232 p. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
The reason for her insistence is clear. | } company, 1930. 30-12607 
She wishes severely to restrict American) In order to gain any adequate appre-| Mackay, Henry Falconer Barclay. The mes- 
ability to protect the immense American Ciation of the violence that has been done sage of Francis of Assisi. 102 p. Mi 
; to*American interests in this destruction| waukee, Morehouse publishing co, 19% 


oean commerce which competes with 
hers. She wishes to retain “1 full meas- 
ure her existing power to bring victory- 
winning economic pressure upon us, 
shoud need arise, by stoppinge our sea 





30-12615 

Poems and stories, 
Dent & sons, 1930, 
30-12643 

The pentecostal 


of the 5-5-5 ratio it is necessary to re- 
sort to precise figures. Before doing so, 
however. let it be remembered that while 
at Washington we made great sacrifices 


Mackenzie. Mrs. Orgill. 
193 p. London, J. M. 


Massee, Jasper Cortenus. 


trace while at the same time assuring of battleship and naval-base strength to| fire, rekindling the flame. 150 p. Phil. 
freedom for her own tr«de, gain the ratio, at Iyndon we also made! The Judson press, 1930. 30-12614 

In justification of the violation of correspondingly great sacrifices of our, Mead, Marian. Four studies in Words- 
American interests in. the matter of |dest*oyer and submarine superiority—| worth. 274 p. Menasha, Wis., George 
cruisers, it has been suggested that we Yet lost the ratio. Banta publishing co., 1929. 80-12657 


Miller, George Morey. English literature: 


had little eruiser tonnage to bargain}, At London we lost the ratio not alone tetrad A ee ss Bate 
with, and that a great concession has|!t auxiliary naval strength, but as well ome’ Vantee a a 
leen granted us by Japat and Great|in total naval strength. Counting ves-) der the general editorship of J. D. MeCal- 
Britain in ‘‘permitting” us to build up sels built and building, the new ratios lum. v. 6.) 509 p. N. Y., C. Scribner's 
to their cruiser strength Yet an ex-)computed to Dec, 31, 1936, together with sons, 1930. 30-12638 


actly parallel situation existed respect-|the total tonnages for each item, are as Milne, Alan Alexander. 
; follows: legend in a_ prologue 


The ivory ~— 
and three act&, 





$$. $$ —_____— + (French’s acting edition, no. 1126.) 74 p. 
America Britain Japan N. Y., S. French, 1930. 30-12640 

Cruiser rati@  ...cccovseses Wh Give ae fe 5 6.3 3.4| Monica, Sister Mary. The cross in the wil- 
Total GOURSIGES. scsrccssvvcs eee 337,600 425,350 227,040 derness; a biography of pioneer Ohio, 
Destroyer ratio ne 5 $3 3.9 290 p. N. Y,, Longmans, Green and co,, 
Total tonnage — ae 150,000 152,960 115,900 1930. . 30-12244 
Submarine ratio a 5 4.4 4.1 Nevinson, Henry Woodd, ed. England's 
Total tonnage rime 67,53 59,095 59,909 | voice of freedom; an anthology of liberty, 

= — | compiled with an introduction by... 304 

Combined auxiliary ratio 2... ¥% — 5 5.7 3.6 p. London, V. Gollanez, 1929. 30-12656 
Total tonnage a ‘ ~-+ 556130 637,405 402,800 Pearn, Violet A. The invisible “playmate, 
Entire Navy, ratio CGS ROCESS AVE HET helenae 5 5.4 3.2 a play in three acts by music by 
Total tonnage ccee +OTNS Se ww ele GREOOD. 1,247,155 749,910| Henry Cyphus & Barbara’ Thornley, 
—-—-—_ - a —_———__—_— + | (French’s acting edition. no. 1736.) 65 


5 : Considering the above data ‘upon the! p. N. Y., S, French, 1930. 30-12636 
ing ow destroyer and submarine ton- entire navies, our deficiency below parity Peers, Edgar Allison. Spaii, a companion 
We entered the conference with 


nage. : ) with Britain amounts to 94,600 tons, and| to Spanish travel. 318 p. N. Y., Farrar 
a substantial advantage in both these jour deficieincy below the theoretical five t Rinehart, 1930. _ 30-12626 
categories. Here is set forth the total thirds of Japan’s navy amounts to 97,300 wo oy Hubert. Hubert Phillip'’s chap- 
tonnage in destroyers and in submarines, tons. This tonnage difference in both eee ston ie Me 


which existed at the time of the confer-|cases is the equivalent of about 3 bat- 


2 ine : ; ; bury, Oxon. The Smithy press, 1930. 
ence, together with the corresponding {tleships, or’ 10 large cruisers, or 13 smali -% * SOE 


30-12655 


; totals called for by the treaty: i cruisers, or 65 destroyers, or 65 sub-| Rose, Ernst Andreas. Deutsche dichtung 
1930 Treaty | marines. There is obviously a sharp unsrer zeit, von der®* sinnenkunst zur 
Destroyers (built and contrast between these cold facts and seelenkunst (1880-1930) ausgekahlt und 
building ) : the extraordinary contention, so persist-| Mit einleitungen versehen von. 545 p., 
United States ........ 290,000 150,000 : , Haag hi illus. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1930. 30-126Q)8 

é : ently widely vagate . ee * 
Great Brattain ‘j91,000 150,000 /eMtly and widely propagated from high) ga peeaunt, George Montague. — Class ¢ 


105,000 and responsible quarters, that the main 


Japan 129,000 . ; as studies. 285 p. London, Ch : Wi s 
P issue in the whole treaty is the infini- 1929, nae oniatdiae ant 


Submarines (built and 






building): tesimal difference between the armament Sloan, Harold Paul. The Apostles’ creed 
United States ......5. 85,000 52,700, on only three cruisers—whether they are, by . introduction by Bishop Horace 
Great Britain 63,000 52.000 to have 6-inch or 8-inch guns. M. Du Bose, 345 p. N. Y., The Method- 
Japan. eee ee ee ones (8,000 02,100/ What a commentary this contrast of- . ist, book concern, 1930, 30-12617 

If it had been a matter for bargain-| fers upon our ability to meet our grave ns Grace Turner, Clippings. 52. p, 
ing, we gave away our advantage there|responsibilities under the Constitution) “- Y» § N. Green-Leach, re 12695 
without any corresponding return in re-| ov Ras as Ree te i ; 30-12635 
any co sp g jto provide for the common defense and Smith, Kate. Achievement tests for Eng- 


lation to cruisers. What a tribute it is|/promote the general welfare of our coun- 
to British diplomacy ‘that in this case try!) What a commentary it is upon our 
they repeated their triumph of the Wash-|attitude toward the sacred trust which co,, 1930, 
ington conference. Classes of ships in|has been reposed in us by the American Bi 30-12651 
which we were greatly superior to them|people! By virtue of their positions, the Stanley, William Blackeney, Elephant hunt- 
were at once reduced down to their gen-|supposed statesmen of our Nation have| ?"™& aH — Africa, by and Court- 
eral levels ‘without any’ compensating had in their keeping the cardinal na-| 1999 odgeon. 279 p. London, S Hise, 
advantage to the United States. oe jtional interests. These should be cher-!| stevenson, Robert Louis. Two mediaeval 

Classes oF ships in which the British|ished amd safeguarded, not bargained| tales. .47 p. N. Y., The Limited editiona 
held a great advantage were mot sub-;away without commensurate return or 


lish grammar, correct and 
by ... Ethel B. Magee .., 
Jr. 71 p. Boston, Ginn and 


effective use, 
S. S, Seward 


club, 1930, 30-12612 


jected to any such leveling process. At sacrificed on the altar of international- commer. _. Marie PO aad _ (Collins). 
Washington in 1922 it was our great|!8m. : |  osie and nature, 384 p. N. Y., The 
battleship preponderance which  van-|, The testimony that has been adduced New York university press, eer 19618 
ished, At London in 1930 our striking Saeneeeenes — if hy a uP — Wallas, Mrs, Ada (Radford). Dasasvone: 
preponderance in destroyers and subma-| f eee Sear , 0 ge sey * types, by ... (Mrs. Graham Wallas). 
rines suffered a similar fate. At both)! nO Use w atsoever to us unless we 118 p. London, G. Allen & Wnwin, 1929. 


do—it will cost us $1,071,000,000. 
some sort of arithmetical 
it is constantly asserted by the advocates 
of the treaty that it results in economy 
\for us, because figuring first upon how 
much it would cost us to replace certain 
battleships, which upon the mere sug- Work, Milton Cooper. Contract bridge for 
gestion of the countries involved could all, by including the official laws 
have been eliminated, and then adding| and count of contract bridge ... and the 


By! 30-11@;; 
legerdemain, Wetherill, Francis Macomb. The _ heart's 
true home; appreciation of religious he- 
liefs. 136 p. Boston, R. G. Badger, 1930. 

‘ 30-12632 
Wilkinson, Walter, Vagabonds and puppets. 
206 p. London, G. Bles, 1930. 30-12642 


Washington and London the 
marked British superiority in 
forces was perpetuated for them. 
If the London treaty is carried out 
as contemplated by its terms, the ratio 
in 1936 for combined cruisers, destroyers, 
and submarines, counting ships built and 
building, will be 5 for us, 5.7 for Great 


very 
cruiser 


Britain and 3.6 for Japan, This is the!, complete new building program which] Official laws of pivot contract bridge and 
abandonment of the ratio fixed by the) doubtless never would have been consum-| Progressive contract bridge. 265 py 
Washington conference—the ratio fot) mated, the treaty devotees reach a sum! Phila., The John C. Winston co., 1930 

which we destroyed the world’s great-|almost as great as that rendered neces- 30-1267 


est battleships, sunk hundreds of mil- sary by the treaty itself. 
lions of the taxpayers’ money, and To be continued in 
stopped fortifying our own possessions! Jyly 5. 
in the Pacific. p Ge, 
And the destruction of this ratio, in 
case of difficulty, imperils our sea-borne 
commerce and endangers our national S ae e es 
defense. And not only is it an aban- Sprayer Upheld in Suit 
donment of the necessary ratio agreed [Continued from Page 7.] 
to at Washington, but it makes of our two regulaténg valves, one controlling 
boasted parity a mere iridescent dream.\the tank pressure and one controlling 
Country Needs Ratio the entire pressure. 
“Tr: There is no reason to condemn him 
OF 53 With Japan because he insisted vigorously upon what 
Without exception all witnesses fa-| he thought to be his rights; but defend- 
miliar with the subject have testified that ant especially complains of some news- 
When Hopkins ob- 


the 


issue of 


Government Books 
and Publications 





Patent on Device for Paint 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

General Rules and Regulations Prescribed 
by the Board of Supervising Inspectors— 
Bays, Sounds, and Lakes Other Than the 

: i Great Lakes, April 1, 1930. Steamboat 

essential for the protection of Qur com-|tained his first decree in the Mohr case, Inspection Service, United States Depart- 
serce and the maintenance of Ou na- and agaim when that case was affirmed, ment of Commerce. Free, 30-26712 

"we security. Indeed, there was no and again when he secured a preliminry Markets for American Motion-Picture Equip- 


dissent from the oft-repeated statement injunction in the Ford case, the San _ i Sem, Aire, and Oceania—T. I. 
| that this ratio, with the condition that|Francisco  mewspapers used headlines. eer C en Se — Log 
: : es en |e : ; ‘ ) : ds s Depart- 

our bases in the far Pacific remain in|They saw in the decisions a complete! ment of Commerce. Price, 10 senar. 
statu quo, Was more than generous to;monopoly of commercial paint sprayers, 30-26706 
Japan, Any increase in the ratio in and they prophesied millions in royai- The Asiatic Beetle, A Serious Pest in 
favor of Japan, all witnesses alike sayjties; and because Hopkins was a “poor, Lawns—Circular No, 117, United States 
is disadvantageous, unjust and unfair to inventor’? and the Ford Motor Compay| Department of Agriculture. Price, 5 
for great wealth, this became a| cents. Agr. 30-695 


to | 


| neither militarism nor jingoism. 


Diplomatic List, June, 1930, 
Department of State. Subscription price, 
50 cents per year. (10-16292) 

United States Naval Medical Bulletin—Vol- 

ume XXVIII, Number 3, July, 1930, ib- 

lished for the information of the Medical 

Department of the Navy. Bureau of Med- 

icine and Surgery, United States Depart- 

ment of the Navy. Subscription priceg 75 

cents per year. (8-355) 

pgulations for Transportation by Rail of 

Explosives and Other Dangerous Articles 

in Freight, Express, and Baggage Serv- 

ices, Including Specifications for Shipping 

Containers. Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission. Price, 65 cents. 50-26711 


our country. The total commerce of the) stood an 
in 1929\“human interest story,” which was pub- United States 


United States with the Orient 
was of the aggregate value of $2,377,-|lished in Detroit and elsewhere in the 
251,000. Each year this enormous trade | country. 
is increasing. Statesmen for centuries) Doubtless this did some harm to de- 
have understood what trade rivalry|fendant’s business; but the testimony 
means; and commerce supremacy long discloses no blameworthy conduct by 
since taught the lesson of natiomal pro-| Hopkins or his attorney; it is not shown 
tection. \that they told a reporter anything un- 
To think of this, to have the vision of true or beyond a patentee’s permissibie  p, 
the Nation’s future commercial great-|optimism, nor is it disputed that if tiie 
ness, and to assure its protection is|patent had the broad scope which the 
It is'preiminary injunction against the Ford 
ignorant of the past and!Company indicated, it would have given 
to the future, Who would!a wide and valuable monopoly in tu 
his country outstrip all|paint-spraying art. When an infringer 


only the fool, 
wilfully blind 
strive to have 


fe 





} others in sea-borne commerce, Who would |sutfers a judicial defeat and the circun- There is nothing substantial in this com- 


| gleefully succeed, and then would 


| conference this | ) n 
{in her naval strength of that time far|turing licensee in Chicago. 


' 


| 


s : | base strength 
Calif., in considera- | 
ition of the relinquishment by the United 


| 


{ 


| sequent public 


leave|stances make it a valuable news item, plaint. 
that commerce and his nation naked and'the resulting (more or less inaccurate) It is said also somewhat vaguely that 
defenseless. publicity is a typical instance of dam- Hopkins misrepresented the actual de- 
It has already been pointed Out that/num absque injuria. cisions and decrees which were rendered 
in order to reach an agreement on a| Specific complaint is made as to the in his favor. Tested by the criterion of 
5-5-3 ratio for navies at the Washington|“warning notice’ which was adopted| good faith, this would be a different 
country made sacrifices| with Hopkins’ consent by a manufac-!matter, because if he represeted that 
This notice} the court had decided that forms 2 and 
exceeding concessions by any other party|said: “Amy and all pressure paint con-|3 had infringed when the decision had 
to the agreement. Not only did we scrap|tainers * * * which have one or two reg- not gone so far, it would be difficult for 
battleship power on an immense scale,|ulating valves and two lines of hose to/him to escape the charge of bad faith; 
but we also gave up what was equallyjair gun are an infringement, etc.”| but the record does not support this the- 
important in respect to our ability to| Whether this claim went beyond the lim- ory; save as the newspaper reports 
defend American interests in the Orient|its permissible to Hopkins in a public) might have vaguely promoted that im- 
—we severely circumscribed our navai-|warning notice depends upon its con-| pression, it does not appear that Hopkins 
in that region. struction. Since all known forms had made any claims of this character. Even 
Predicated upon these American sacri-jone regulating valve, the language if he had, the injunction decision in the 
fices, Great Britain and Japan both|“which have one or two” very probably Ford case would have justified them, 
agreed in principle to the 5-5-3 ratio, im}was intended to refer to valves located, After a complete review of the record 
relation not only to battleships but also}below the branching point. With that|we are satisfied that there is no sufficient 
to auxiliary maval craft. Concerning|construction it is intelligible; the other|reason for giving defendant any relief 
the latter there was a distinct moral|construction is unreasonable. In its lim-;upon the theory of its counterclaim. 
commitment. “This is clear from the sub-|ited sense it amounted only to the claim The decree below will be reversed, and 
addresses of Pxresident|which Hopkins, acting in good faith, was|the record remanded for the entry of the 
Harding and trom the official report of|entitled to make—that the forms now usual decree as to injunction and account- 
the American delegation to that confer |:alled 2 and 8 were within the pateit. ing upon the first form, but finding that 
ence, notwithstanding the fact that foi-} At any rate, when complaint was made|forms 2 and 3 did not infringe. Appel- 
lowing the negotiations the treaty itseitjof this warning the Chicago licensees|lants will recover the costs of this cougt; 
omitted any specific agreement for scrap-| discontinued its use, after it had contin-|the costs of the court below will Pe 
ping and the like of auxiliaries. Sucl| ued only about 30 days, and more than|awarded or divided as that court thing 
omission had no reference to adjustments'a year before this suit was brought, proper. . 
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State Is Denied 
Tax on Stocks | 


Of Nonresident 


Reciprocity Bars Inheritance 
Levy by Michigan on 
Shares in Corporation of 
Taxing State 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Detroit, Mich.—The State of Michigan 
was precluded from collecting an inheri- 
tance tax on the shares of stock of a 
Michigan corporation owned by a non- 
resident decedent, the District Court for 
the Eastern District of Michigan held in 
this case. 

Under the reciprocal provisions of the 
Michigan law that State does not impose 
an inheritance tax in the case of intangi- | 
ble property such as stocks, bonds, etc., | 
Owed by nonresident decedents, provid- | 
ing the home State of the nonresident } 
has a similar rule covering residents of 
Michigan, it was pointed out. | 

This reciprocal provision became effec- 
tive May 21, 1929, the court explained. 
The decedent died Mar. 20, 1928 and} 
since on that date the decedent’s home 
State had a reciprocal statute in full 
force and effect, the State of Michigan 
can not collect an inheritance tax on the 
shares of Michigan companies owned by 
such nonresident, the court ruled, ex- 
plaining the retroactive effect of the | 
Michigan statute under such circum- | 
si@nces. 


Marion H. FISHER ET AL. V. WILBER M. 
3RUCKER ET AL.; DISTRICT COURT FOR 
THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN, 
No, 4013. 

BEAUMONT, SMITH & Harris for plain- 
tiffs; Witrer M. Brucker, Attorney | 
General of Michigan, and EMERSON R. | 
BoyLes, Assistant Attorney General of 
Michigan, for defendants. 

Before DENISON, Circuit Judge, and 
TUTTLE and Simmons, District Judges. 
TUTTLE, District Judge.—-This suit, in 

which the jurisdiction of the court is | 

properly invoked on the grounds both of | 
diversity of citizenship and the presence | 
of a Federal question, involves the con- 
struction and constitutionality of the 

Michigan Inheritance Tax Statute, and is 

now before this court, constituted and 

sitting pursuant to the provisions of | 

Section 380 of Title 28 of the United 

States Code (Section 266 of the Judicial 

Code), on an application for an interloc- 

ugpry injunction to restrain the enforce- | 

ment of such statute on the ground of 
its unconstitutionality if construed ac- 
cording to the contentions of the de- 
fendants. The plaintiffs are Marion H.| 

Fisher, a citizen and resident of New 

York, and the Union Trust Company of 

Cleveland, an Ohio corporation, execu- 

tors and trustees under the will of James 

W. Packard, deceased; and the defend- 

ants are the Attorney General and the 

Auditor General of Michigan and the 

Union Trust Company of Detroit (the 

transfer agent of the Packard Motor 

Company, hereinafter mentioned), a 

Michigan corporation, all citizens and 

residents of Michigan. The material | 

facts are not in dispute, the only con- | 
tested questions being questions of law. 
Lien on Stock Asserted 


.James W. Packard (hereinafter called 
the testator) died in the State of New| 
York, while a resident of such State,, 
on Mar. 20, 1928. His will was duly ad-, 
mitted to probate on Mar. 29, 1928, by the 
sugsogate’s court in that State, which 
als® ‘appointed the plaintiffs as execu- 
tors under said will. At the time of his 
death, the testator was not engaged in 
any business in Michigan and owned no | 
property of, any kind within that State, | 
unless his shares of corporate stock 
hereinafter mentioned, the taxability of | 
whose testamentary transfer is here in- 
volved, should be held to have had a situs, 
for purposes of taxation, in said State, as 
ig asserted by the defendants and denied 
« the plaintiffs. 

This stock consisted of 80,000 shares of 
the capital stock of said Packard Motor 
Company, a corporation organized and 
doing business under the laws of Michi- 
gan. The certificates evidencing said 
shares of stock were, at the time of the 
death of the testator, in his actual pos- | 
session in the State of New York, where 
he then had his domicile. By the terms 
of said will, the testator bequeathed said 
stock to the plaintiffs as trustees for 
certain purposes and beneficiaries therein 
specified. Under the inheritance tax laws 
of New York, a tax was imposed. upon 
this testamentary transfer of said stock, 
which tax has been paid by the plaintiffs. 

The defendants having asserted the 
claim of a lien on this stock, to secure 
payment of the tax claimed by them to 
be payable, under the Michigan inheri- 
tance tax laws, on the aforesaid testa- 
mentary transfer thereof, which claim 
hinders and interferes with the beneficial 
use and disposal of such stock by the 
plaintiffs, the latter commenced this suit, 
seeking to restrain the defendants, tem- 
porarily and permanently, from attempt- 
ing to enforce such claimed lien, from 
hindering the transfer of said stock, and 
from attempting to enforce against the 
plaintiffs, with respect to such stock or 
the transfer thereof, any of the penal- 
tiesgor other provisions of the Michigan 
inheritance tax laws, such relief being 
sought on the grounds that such laws, 
properly construed, do not impose such | 
a taxand that, if construed as imposing | 
saiPtax, they abridge the privileges and 









Index and Digest 
State Tax Decisions 
and Rulings 


No unpublished ruling or decision 
will be cited or relied upon by any | 
officer or employe of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue as a precedent in 
the disposition of other cases.—Exr- 
tract from regulations of Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

Michigan — Inheritance taxes — Reci- 
procity—Retroactive effect of Michi- 
gan statute— 

Where a nonresident decedent own- 
ing the shares of stock of a Michigan 
corporation died prior to the effective 
date of the Michigan reciprocal stat- 
ute, but after the effective date of the ! 
reciprocal statute of the decedent’s 
home State, the Michigan inheritance 
tax could not be collected upon the 
testamentary transfer of such shares 
of stock; whether the Federal Consti- 
tution precludes such a tax being im- 
posed in any event, quaere.—Fisher vy, 
Brucker (D. C. E. D. Mich.).—V U. S. 
Daily, 1421, July 3, 1930, 







Additional news of taxation will 
a. found today on page 13. 


immunities of the plaintiffs as citizens 
of the United States, deprive them of 
property without due process of law, and 


deny them the equal protection of the. 


laws, and are therefore in conflict with 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution and void. Whether 
these contentions of the plaintiffs are cor- 
rect, as applied to the circumstances of 
the present case, are the questions pre- 
sented for consideration. 
Amendments Followed Death 

The applicable provisions of the Michi- 
gan inheritance tax statute (Act 188 of 
the Michigan Public Acts of 1899) in 
effect at the time of the death of the tes- 
tator, Mar. 20, 1928, and material here, 
were Section 1 (Section 14524 of the 
Michigan Compiled Laws of 1915), as 
amended by Act 257 of the Michigan 
Public Acts of 1923, and Section 18 
(Section 14541 of the Michigan Compiled 
Laws of 1915) as amended by Act 111 of 
the Michigan Puplic Acts of 1925. 

Section * of the Statute, just cited, as 
so amended, then provided as follows: 

After the passage of this act a tax shall 


| be and is hereby imposed upon the transfer 


of any property, real or personal, of the 
value of $100 or over, or of any interest 








therein or income therefrom, in trust or 
otherwise, to persons or corporations, not 


exempt by law in this State from taxation | 


on real or personal property in the follow- 
ing cases: 

First, When the transfer is by will or by 
the intestate laws of this State from any 
person dying seized or possessed of the 
property while a resident of this State; 

Second, When the transfer is by will or 
intestate law of property within the State, 
and the decedent was a nonresident of the 
State at the time of his death. 


Section 18, just mentioned, as so; 


amended, included a_ provision . that: 


“Whenever any nonresident shall die} 


leaving property or any interest therein, 
in this State which has not been duly 
administered under the laws of this 
State and it shall be necessary to have 
the question of the taxation of the trans- 
fer thereof determined, such question 
may be presented and determined upon 
petition to be filed by the attorney gen- 
eral in any probate court of this State.” 

After the death of the testator both 
of the sections of the statute just quoted 
were amended bv the~Michigan Legisla- 
ture, by Act 231 of the Public Acts of 
1929, approved May 21, 1929, and taking 


immediate effect. Section 1 was so! 


“Coming events 
cast their 
shadows before” 
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| amended by the addition thereto of the 


following proviso: 
Provided, however, That no tax shall be 
imposed in respect of personal property 


(except tangible personal property having | 


an actual situs in this State), if 
(a) The transferer at the time of the 


transfer was a resident of a State or terri- | 


tory of the United States, or of any foreign 


country, which at the time of the transfer | 


did not impose a transfer tax or death tax 
of any character in respect of personal 
property of residents of this State (except 


tangible personal property having an actual | 


situs in such State or territory or foreign 
country), or 


(b) If the laws of the State, territory or | 


country of residence of the transferor at the 
time of the transfer contained a reciprocal 
exemption provision under which nonresi- 
dents were exempted from transfer taxes 
or death taxes of every character in re- 
spect of personal property (except tangi- 


ple personal property having an actual situs | 


therein), provided the State, territory or 
cougtry of residence of such nonresidents 
allowed a similar exemption to residents of 


| the State, territory or country of residence 


of such transferror, * * * For the purposes 
of this section, the term “tangible personal 
property” shall be construed to exclude all 
property commonly classed as intangible 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 2.] 





When tempted to over-indulge 


‘Circuit Hearings Scheduled | 
By Board of Tax Appeals 


The Board of Tax Appeals announces 
that hearings have been scheduled to be 
held in Madison, Wis., beginning July 1, 
,and in Milwaukee, Wis., from July 7 to 
The Madison hearings will be 
in the United States 
building, and those in Milwaukee in the 
United States district court room. 
lowing are the docket numbers and titles 
| of cases to be called: 
before McMahon: 


Post Office 


First National 
O’Brien Grady; 31873, Estate of Claremont 


| 20878, Fox River Paper Co.; 
|& Jagerson Supply Co.; 
Pfister; 34678, Estate of Charles F. Pfister; 


28070, Charles F. |} 


34758, Ida Lane Smith; 34759, John W. Mar- 
Lane Smith; 
wood Company of Delaware; 


Howard W. 
H. Upmeyer; 38783, Estate of Thomas Mor- 
Estate of Andrew 
30199, Silver Iron & Steel Co.; 
tate of Albert Slocum; 


ee 


T’S APITY TO BE FAT! 


16327, Panay 





YEARLY 


INDEX 

















zontal Show Jar Co.; 21282, Daniel W. Nor- 
ris; 25626, First Wisconsin Trust Co.; 
25627, Ada B. Matthews; 25628, Minnie M. 
Ogden; 16968, Fall River Canning Co.; 
22081, Escanaba & Lake Superior Railroad; 
28778, Louis Kuhn: 36012, Northwestern | 
Malleable Iron Co.; 30577, Gladstone | 
Cherry; 37277, William G. Doern; 42056, 
Saul I. Rosefelt; 37848, Florence B. Faw- 
-ett; 29047, Frank Kotecki; 29048, Peter & 
Brzonkala; 38022, George H. Gabel; 31074. | 
Trade Press Publishing Co.; 36044, Andrew 
S. Pfeiffer; 42830, Falk Corporation; 36240, 
George W. Browne, Inc.; -38588, Bitker 
Cloak & Suit Co.; 39812, W. H. Pipkorn; 
47089, C. Niss & Sons, Inc.; 41905, Harry 
A. Daugherty; 16654, William Wrigley Jr. 


Airplane Fuel Is Held 
To Be Taxable in Maine 


State of Maine: 
Augusta, July 2. 
A fuel which is practical for use in 
airplanes but not for use in automo- 
biles is subject to the 4-cent gasoline 
tax, but the purchaser is entitled to the 
2-cent rebate, Attorney’ General Clement 
F. Robinson has advised the State 
auditor. 








“REACH FOR A LUCKY INSTEAD” 


( 





Be moderate—be moderate in all things, even in 
smoking. Avoid that future shadow* by avoiding 
over-indulgence, if you would maintain that modern, 
ever-youthful figure. “‘Reach for a Lucky instead.” 





Lucky Strike, the finest Cigarette you ever smoked, 


made of the finest tobacco—The Cream of the 
Crop—“IT’S TOASTED.” Lucky Strike has an 
extra, secret heating process. Everyone knows 
that heat purifies and so 20,679 physicians 


say that Luckies are less irritatin 














g to your throat. 





N. B. C. nete 


*In his famous book entitled “Foods For thé Fat,” Dr. Yorke-Davies gives this advice: “Any system for reducing fat will be of no avail 


if the patient persists in eating between meals.” We do not represent that smoking Lucky Strike Cigarettes will bring modern 


figures or cause the reduction of flesh. We do declare that when tempted to do yourself too well, if you will “Reach for a Lucky instead,” 


you will thus avoid over-indulgence in things that cause excess weight and, by avoiding over-indulgence, maintain a modern, graceful form. 





New York Explains Status 
Of Apartment Managers 


State of New York: 
Albany, July, 2. 


Superintendents of buildings 


show apartments to be rented, and collect 
the rents in buildings under their charge 
without taking out a license as a real 
estate broker, Attorney General I milton 
Ward ruled June 20 in an opinion to A. 
MacNulty, chief of the division of 
licenses in the office of the secretary of 


“It is my belief,” wrote Attorney Gen- 
eral Ward, “that where the relationship 
servant exists, : 
servant as a janitor, in addition to his 
regular duties, may lawfully show space 
rents from ehis master’s 
tenants without being licensed as a real 
estate broker, but where the relationship 
is not that of master and servant but 
plainly that of broker and client, the 
in order law- 
fully to perform and act as such, though 
he has but one client or even if but a 
involved or intended.” 





TUNE IN 


The Lucky 
Strike Dance 
Orchestra, 
every Saturday 
and Thursday 


“It’s toasted” = 


Your Throat Protection—against irritation—against cough. 


© 1930, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 
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Trade Body Finds No Monopoly ‘ 
, Of Newsprint in Eastern Region 


- Commission in Report to Senate Advises Close, 


Watch Over Work 
print I 


[Continued f 


on the newsprint paper 
the Senate today (July 
an investigation called for by 
resolution (S. Res. 337, 70th Cong., 
sess., Feb. 27, 1929). 

The Commission advises Congress that 


close tab should be kept on the Canadian | 
remedial | 


action if any agency is found to exist, 


combination “with a view to 
or is created within the United States 
for the enforcement of such activities as 
may be contrary to the antitrust laws 
of the United States.” But no such 
agency is known to exist at present, the 
Commission finds. 

If such an organization as the News- 
print Institute of Canada were operat- 
ing in the United States, it would be 
in: violation of the antitrust laws, in- 
cluding the antitrust provisions of the 
Wilson Tariff Act, the Commission be- 
lieves. 


Advises ‘Close Tab’ 


On Combination 

The Newsprint Institute of Canada was 
organized by the leading newsprint 
manufacturers of Canada at the instance 


1422) 


situation sent to! publishers of small 
2) as a result of newspapers, wherever possible, ‘set up 
; way? - oc ; 7 * +P 
Senate | machinery’ for purchasing their require- 
2nd | ments of newsprint on a cooperative basis 


S 


| 


JAN/FEB MAR. APR. MAY 
Try vrrvisrn yas 


of Canadian News- 
nstitute 


rom Page 1.] 


daily and weekly 


ee eed 
|in order to get the benefit of the manu- 13 @| 
facturers’ contract prices for paper in; : 
shipments of carload lots.” 
Regarding the conservation of raw ma-| 
terial, the Commission recommends: 


Cooperative Buying 
By Small Papers Urged 


“That the United States Government, 
lthrough the appropriate departments, 
continue its experiments with the manu-| 
facture of paper from farm waste prod- | 
ucts. 

“That the Government-owned timber | 
lands and water power sites in Alaska, | 
be made available to domestic-owned 
companies on liberal terms for develop- | 
ment of the paper industry in Alaska, | 
having in mind, of course, the conserv- 
ing and perpetuating of these natural 
resources,” 

Although the International Paper Com- | 
pany sells only about 20 per cent of the| 
|newsprint paper consumed in the United 
| States, other domestic manufacturers | 
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Crops Advance 
| During Week in 
Many Sections 


‘Dryness in South, However, 
| Was Unfavorable to Most 
| Growing Crops, Weather 
_ Bureau Says 


High temperatures and widespread 
| Showers during the last week were favor- 
able to crop growth in many sections of 
the country, but dryness in the South 
| was unfavorable for most growing crops, 
; the Weather Bureau stated July 2 in its 
weekly review of weather and crop con- 
ditions. 

The harvest of Winter wheat advanced 
rapidly, according to the Bungau. 
Spring wheat is doing well, and the ®rop 
is largely headed. The review follows 
in’ ful Itext: 

Temperatures were mostly moderate 
during the week in the northern portion 
of the country, with intermittent showers 
in practically all parts. In the South 
the weather was unusually warm and 
mostly dry, though showers occurred in 
east Gulf sections at the close of the 
week. Maximum temperatures were high 
throughout the period in Southern States, 
with considerable areas reporting 100 
|degrees, or higher, every day. 


Temperature Contrasts 


_ There were also some marked contrifets 
in temperature between the west-central 


of the — a of ae mee | generally vam = lead in ene. news- 
Ontario following e announce | print prices, the Commission found. STOCK PRICES 

tract made in October, 1928, be-; pace : 5 
Bice a ippercacteasl Bioeng cement Gee, mea | | anes i 
and the Hearst newspapers, both of the; (1) the International Paper Company tN FISHER’S WHOLESALE PRICE IN , err 
United States, for a large quantity of| 80": aoa" “ae 


and northwestern States, the weather 
|map of June 29 showing a minimum tem- 
perature of only 2 degrees above freez- 
ing at Yellowstone Park, Wyo., and a 
maximum of 106 degrees at Dodge City, 
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paper at prices substantially lower than 
those previously prevailing. 

Answering the terms of the Senate 
resolution the Commission reports that 
no company selling newsprint paper in 
the eastern part of the United States 
has a sufficient proportion of the busi- 
ness to constitute a monopoly. 

But the Commission makes known that 
“the possible monopoly or tendency to- 
ward monopoly” of the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation in Pacific coast States and 
that corporation’s acquisition of the capi- 
tal stock of the Crown Willamette Paper 
Company while in control of the Wash- 
ington Pulp & Paper Company, are 
“subject matters of a case now being 
further investigated by the Commission.” 
Details of this case are not now available. 

No evidence was found of unlawful 
discriminations against publishers of 
small daily and weekly newspapers by 
domestic manufacturers and distributors 
of newsprint paper or of practices on 
the part of the latter that constitute 
violations of the antitrust laws. 


The Senate resolution calling for this: 


investigation asked for information as 
to whether the practices of manufactur- 
ers and distributors of newsprint paper 
tend to create a monopoly in the supply- 
ing of newsprint paper to publishers of 
small daily and weekly newspapers and 
whether such practices constitutes viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws. 


The Commission recommends “that 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


just made public complaints filed with 
jt in rates cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

No. 23368, Sub. No. 3. 
ing Co., of Pensacola, Fla., v. 
Nashville Railroad. Unjust and unreason- 
able rates on lumber and articles taking 
lumber rates, from Pensacola to stations in 
Alabama. Cease and desist order, the es- 
tablishment of just and reasonable rates 
asked. 

No. 23592.—Meridian Traffic Bureau, of 
Meridian, Miss., for D. T. Flemming, v. 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Railroad et 
al. 
in Alabama to Meridian as unjust, unrea- 
sonable, unduly prejudicial and disadvanta- 
geous. Cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No, 23593.—International Motor Company, 
of New Brunswick, N. J., v. Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Against the application of sixth 
class rate of 2842 cents, on carload ship- 


Pensacola Creosot- 
Louisville & 


ments of ground coal, from Charleroi, Irwin, | 


Rillton, and Yukon, Pa., to New Brunswick, 
N. J., as unjust and unreasonable to the ex- 
tent it exceeds 70 per cent of sixth class 
and a minimum of 50,000 lbs. Reparation. 

No, 23594.—Paris Flouring Co., of Port- 
Jand, Me., v. Bangor & Aroostook Railroad 
et al. Ask for reparation on account of 
unreasonable rates on carload shipments of 
cottonseed meal, from points in Kentucky, 
Alabama, and Arkansas, to North Ban- 
gor, Me. 

No. 23595.—C. W. Beeler, of , Kinsley, 
Kans., v. Southern Pacific Company et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on ship- 
ments of feeder cattle, from Amado, Ariz., 
to Woodlake, and Thacher, Nebr., due to 
alleged misrouting. Cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates, a waiver of alleged undercharges and 
reparation asked for. 

No. 23596.—Charles B. Carter, as Welders 
Supply Co., of Tulsa, Okla.,.v. Merchants 
& Miners Transportation (Co, et al, Ask 
for the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates on acid coppered wire, carloads, from 
Baltimore, Md., and rate points to Tulsa, 
Okla. Ask for reparation. 

No. 23597.—The Rea-Patterson Milling 
Co., of Coffeyville, Kans., v. Missouri Pacific 
Railroad. Unjust, and unreasonable rates 
on shipments of grain, carloads, from points 
in Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Texas, shipped to Coffeyville, 
for transiting and reshipment. Ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment of 
just and reasonable rates to points in Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi and reparation. 

No, 23598.—Rea-Patterson Milling Co., of 
Coffeyville, Kans., v. Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road et al. Excessive and unlawful rates 
on shipments of wheat, carloads, from 
points in Kansas and Oklahoma to Coffey- 
ville, converted, under transit and reshipped 
as flour to points in Iowa, Missouri and 
Nebraska: Cease and desist order, and 
reparation. 

No. 23599.--The Rea-Patterson Milling 
Co., of Coffeyville, v. Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road. Unlawful rates on grain, carloads, 
from points in Kansas, south and west of 
Wichita, Kans., to Coffeyville, for conver- 
sion into flour, and other grain products, 
in transit. and reshipment to points in Ar- 
kansas. Cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No. 23600.— Traffic Bureau, Aberdeen 
Chamber of Commerce et al., of Aberdeen, 
S. Dak., v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad et al. Unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates on shipments of bananas, in 
carloads, from New Orleans, Mobile, and 
other Gulf ports in Louisiana and Alabama, 
taking the same rates, to Aberdeen. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 


Against rates on fuel wood, from points | 


and the Newspaper and Magazine Corpo- 
ration, the purchasing organization for 
the Hearst newspapers, and between (2) | 
ithe Hearst organization and each of the 
|two Canadian companies, namely, The 
| Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Ltd., and the Brompton Pulp and Paper 
| Company, Ltd. 
| These contracts resulted from agree- 
ments and understandings reached at | 
| various conferences between Hearst rep- | 
resentatives, the International Paper | 
|Company, Prime Minister L. A. Tasche- 
|reau of Quebec, and Prime Minister G. 
| Howard Ferguson of Ontario, the prime 
| ministers acting on behalf of the news- 
| print paper manufacturers of their re- 
|spective provinces. 

Fixing and establishing the contract 
price of newsprint were found to be the! 
| ‘purpose and effect” of these arreements, | 
land, declares the Commission: 

“The International Paper Company | 
was induced to agree to an increase in| 
| price of newspaper to the Hearst papers | 
|by threats of disciplinary action on the 
‘part of the prime ministers.” 
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; The International Paper Company is 
{the only manufacturer of newsprint 
| paper which aided publishers to any ex- 
|tent in financing newspaper publications. 
| Evidence gathered tends to show that 
| financial assistance was given in consid- 
jeration of securing long-term contracts 
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|to supply the publishers so financed with 
/newsprint paper by the International | 
| Paper Company. 


| Firm Aided Publishers 
Accepting Contracts 


The International has now disposed of | 
its stock and securities in most of the 
publishing companies in which invest- 
ments were made. It still has holdings 
in a liquidating company formed in con- 
nection with reorganization of The Chi- | 
cago Journal and in the so-called “Hall 
and Lavarre” group in the South. 
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Tad ’ |to the constituent mills on the basis of | 
|, The Giman Paper Company had hold-| their daily rate capacity, and to fix| 
ings in the company publishing The! prices. Unsuccessful efforts were made | 
| Philadelphia Record while the St. Regis|to induce Canadian International Paper 
| Paper Company held stock in the concern! Company, a subsidiary of International 
publishing The Watertown (N. Y.)| Paper Company, to joint the institute. | 
— ening anata se .. | . During its newsprint investigation | 
svecent newsprint price making 8S | the Federal Trade Commission sent let- | 
|covered by the Commission's report is| ters to 27 newsprint paper manufac- | 
commmartne briefly as follows: | The | turers in Canada requesting information | 
price of newsprint paper which had been) similar to that asked of domestic manu- | 
| increasing since 1917, reached its peak | racturers 
nar 99 san | s. 
Iho cameeey 1921, wer a o. b. mill | submitted any portion of the data. re-| 
contract price was $13 a tén. quested so that statistics in the Com-| 
Production had been stimulated and| mission’s report are not complete as to 
now declined because of overproduction. operations of Canadian newsprint manu- 
The mill price in J&nuary, 1922, was $70/ facturers in the United States. 


a ton but by June, 1924, had gone up to aa aie = , 
Glens thek dhaee Gane laos six | Data involving purchases and sales of , 


: : : ysprint paper including quantity han- 
reductions with the figure $62 ORE REA . . ; 
(with cunene for freight Sarees. tn | dled: purchase prict and selling eome oes 
|excess of certain rates) prevailing in | nually for the years 1924-1929 were ob- 
| 1999 tained from jobbers of this kind of 

are or his enabled the Commission to 
The October, 1928, contract of Inter- Raper et saat iy 
| national Paper and the Hearst ongunian. |Seermane the mares ao ee pee 
| tion provided for f. 0. b. mill prices with | Obhee Psd eee ee ae 7 
full freight allowed the purchaser to|* ae ra thate nawa ant. . 
|destination. This contract would have | P#P¢s : sP P 
, established from $7 to $10 a ton lower| Qwners of Chains 
than those previously announced. ° . 

Since the International’s policy is to) Present Their Case 
offer the same price to all carload buyers, | 
| the low prices to Hearst threatened to be-| papers told the Commission of their ex- | 
|come the prevailing standard, but the | perience in purchasing paper. These 
| negotiations with the Canadian concerns) chains publish 266 daily and 101 weekly | 
| = oe Se lars Se | newspapers one about ge 

pene eee 4 S\tons of newsprint each year. he 25] 

= hewsprint was increased about $5.00 a/ daily Scripps-Howard newspapers lead 
| Son, the chain group in number of papers 
Hearst Contract Price nen = es. eee panera 
lon = earst and Ira C. Copley follow with} 
| From $61.50 to $67.70 |22 papers each. The Hearst presses con- 
| A new contract executed Feb, 26, 1929, | 5ume about 540,000 tons of paper an- 
between International Paper 


Company | nually, 

and Hearst embodied revised prices rang- 
ing from $61.50 f. 0. b. mill, freight al-|covering 100 large daily newspapers in | 
|lowed (to Boston and New York State} 28 cities showing the approximate ton- 
points), to $67.70 f. o. b. mill, freight al-|nage of newsprint consumed annually 
lowed (to San Antonio, Tex). by each, as well as the average num- 
Hearst renewed contracts with two|br of pages and estimated circulation oi 
large Canadian corporations carrying|each issue. The cities covered are At- 
the same prices fixed in the International |lanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, 
contract. Buffalo, Chicago, Cineinnati, Cleveland, 
The International Company worked|Columbus, Dallas, Dayton, Des Moines, 
| out a system of zoning and made a price Denver, Detroit, Fort Worth, Houston, 
{applicable to publishers in each zone| Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 


Fifty-two owners of chains of news- 


| 





The Commission compiled a statement 


Only five of these companies | , 


{ration and the International’Paper Com- 


| produced. 


; and 


| prices, 
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years. In 1919 the total output of news- — will be available. The book when| 
print paper in the two countries was! printed will contain approximately 12 
2,178,000 tons. Of this amount, Canada| pages of text interspersed with charts 
produced 803,000 tons or 37 per cent,!and tables. 

while the United States produced 1,375,-| An idea of the arrangement may be 


000 tons or 63 per cent.” obtained from such chapter headings as 
“Origin and Scope of Inquiry,” “Produc- 
tion of Imports and Exports of News-| 
| print Paper,” “Sales and Prices of News- | 
In 1929 the total production was 4,121,- | Print, Paper,” “Supply and Demand Fac-| 
103 tons, of which Canada produced | tors, 7 and “C ompetitive Contiiens i 
728,827 tons or 66 per cent of the total |the Newsprint Industry. 
and the United States produced a There are 27 tables of such data as 
1,392,276 tons, or 34 per cent. This coun-| quantities, value, production, names of 
try is the principal new&print customer | mills, comparisons of United States and 


of Canada and the exports to the United| Canadian production and their imports 


Canada’s Production 
Equals 66 Per Cent 


“ 


| States in recent years have increased in| and exports, price scales, costs, consump- 


proportion to the increase in production. | tion figures and the like. 


Of the 84 companies in the United | 
Calendar 


States producing newsprint paper the 
—of the— 


largest are the Great Northern Paper 
Company, the Crown Zellerbach Corpo- 

Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


pany. These three companies manufac- 
ture 50 per cent of the newsprint paper 


In 1928 the Great Northern Company 
produced 22 per cent of the total out- 


| put in this country, the Crown Zellerbach | No. 23094.—Alabama Rock Asphalt, Inc., v. 


Corporation, approximately 15 per cent, | 
the International Paper Company | 
and its subsidiaries about 11.7 per cent. 
In addition, the Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration produced about 2.6 per cent of 
the newsprint production of Canada and 

the International Paper Company about 
assigned for hearing, July 5 at Cleveland, 


13.9 per cent, . 
No evidence was disclosed indicating | Ohio, before Examiners Weems and Coyle. 
No. 23342.—National Paper Box Company 


any agreements or understandings be- eee : <a. 
re) : . . e* Sn2 : | vy. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad 

tween’ these companies with respect to Co. et ~ assigned for July 7 at Kansas 
City, Mo., before Examiner Gwynn, is post- 
poned to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

No. 23096.--Charles S. Walton & Co., Inc., 
v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, assigned 
for July 7 at Washington, D. C., before 
Examiner Curtis. 

Finance Docket No, 8125.—Application W. 
V. Griffin and H. W. Purvis as receivers 
of Georgia & Florida Railroad for author- 


Abilene & Southern Railway Co. et al.; No. 
23094, Sub. No. 1.—Uvalde Rock Asphalt 
Co. v. Alabama Great Southern Railroad 
Co. et al. assigned for hearing July 5, 
at Memphis, Tenn., before Examiners 
Paulson and Mackey. 

No. 23332.—Medusa Portland Cement Co. v. 
The New York Central Railroad Co. et al, 


The bulk of the paper consumed by the 
publishers is purchased direct from the} 
mills on contract. The paper is in rolls, 
although a small number of pub- 
lishers purchasing direct from the} 
mills use sheet paper, for which there is| 
a fixed differential of $5 a ton over the 
price of rolls; Contracts for newsprint} i. io abandon certain lines of that com- 
requirements are made for periods of} pany, assigned for July 7 at the United | 
from 1 to 10 years, the price usually be-| States Court Rooms, Augusta, Ga., before | 
ing stated for one year only. Examiner R. R. Molster. 

9 U No. 23420.—Transportation Bureau of the 
1,437 Newspapers | ee "Taeuber of Commerce v¥. 





Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 2 made public rate decisions 
which are summarized as follows: 

No 22833.—H. B. Smith Company v. New 
York Central Railroad et al. Decided 
June 18, 1930, 

Shipments of pig iron, in carloads, from 
Buffalo, N. Y., to Westfield, Mass., found to 
have been misrouted. Reparation awarded. 
No. 22728.—Hope Engineering Company v. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 

Railroad et al. Decided June 18, 1930. 

Rate charged on steel pipes, in carloads, 
from North Milwaukee, Wis., to various 
points in Texas found inapplicable. 
plicable rate not shown to be unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. Reparation awarded. 
No. 22216.—F. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 

Co., Inc., v. Denver & Rio Grande West- 

ern Railroad et al. Decided June 19, 

1930. 

Carload rate charged on high explosives 
from Louviers, Colo., to Laredo, Tex., for 
export to Mexico, found unreasonable. Rep- 
aration awarded. 

No. 21871.—Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
pany v. Pittsburgh & Lake 
road et al. Decided June 18, 1930. 

Rate on petroleum jelly (vaseline), in 
carloads, from MecKees Rocks, Pa., to Nor- 
folk, Va., found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 20155.—California Pine Box Distrib- 
utors et al. v. Southern Pacific Company 
et al. Portions of Fourth Section Applica- 
tion No. 349. Decided June 18, 1930. 
Rates on lumber and other forest prod- 

ucts, in carloads, from certain points in 

California, Oregon, and Nevada to certain 

destinations in New Mexico and Texas via 

Ogden, Utah, found not unreasonable, 

justly discriminatory, or unduly prejudi- 

cial. Complaint dismissed 

2. Fourth-section relief denied. 

No. 22863.—General Construction Co. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al. 
cided June 21, 1930, 

Rate charged on cranes and hoists, with 
detachable parts, in carloads, from Palm, 
Fla., to St. Joe, Ark., found applicable, and 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


Com- 


v. 
De- 


for hearing July 7 at Federal Building, 
Sedalia, Mo., before Examiner Snider. 


Ap-| 


Erie Rail-| 


un- | 


| which reflected the prices stated in the| 
Hearst contract. These contracts were 
for a period of five years. Other com- 
panies met the price reduction of the In- 
ternational Company which prevails to- 
day although a determined effort was 
made by the Canadian officials to have 
the price raised for 1930. A decision 
was reached to the effect that the price 
would not be changed before 
1930, 

The margin of profit is not unrea- 
sonable, the Commission observes, com- 
paring the price paid by the publisher 
purchasing on contract in carload lots 
with the prices charged by jobbers for 
paper in rolls and sheets. 

It was following the International 
Paper-Hearst contract that leading Ca- 
nadian manufacturers, at the instance 
of the two provincial 
organized the 
Canada, which 


Institute of 
about 70 per 


Newsprint 
controls 


cent of the Dominion’s paper production. | creased materially in recent years, while | 


July 1,} 


j}ark, New Orleans, New York, Oakland, | 


|from other countries, principally from 
prime ministers, | 





lic purposes were to restrict production 


Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New- 


_Order Paper Direct 


| In 1929, 1,437 newspapers in the 
| United States were supplied with 3,208,- 
079 tons by shipment direct from the 
mills which was equivalent to approxi- | 
mately 80 per cent of the estimated con- 
sumption in the United Statees. 
| This does not include the sales on con-| 
|tract of several Canadian companies in| 
;the United States which if added to the) 
tonnage accounted for would increase the | 
total sold in this manner to more than| 
90 per cent of the consumption. 
In two sections of the country pub- 
| lishers of small newspapers have formed | 
organizations to purchase their newsprint | 
was imported from Canada, 3.5 per cent | requirements. The operation of these) 
from New Foundland and 2.5 per cent |cooperative buying. organizations has| 
| been successful, the Missouri Press Asso. 
ciation serving 50 of its members, while 
the Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ 
| Association assists 14 members. 
The Commission's report on newsprint 


Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Port- 
land, Oreg.; Richmond, St. Louis, St. 
Paul, Seattle, San Francisco, Toledo, and 
Washington. 

Forty-two paper mills in the United 
States produce newsprint paper while 
there are 38 such mills in Canada. In 
1929 the United States produced 1,392,- 
276 tons; Canada, 2,728,827 tons. 

“It is significant to note,” says the| 
Commission, “that the consumption by 
publishers in the United States in 1929) 
was approximately 3,794,000 tons, of 
which 36.2 per cent was produced by | 
domestic manufacturers, 57.8 per cent | 





Sweden and Finland. 
“It is also.important to note that the 
production of paper in Canada has in- 


; the production in the United States has| paper has not been printed and no esti-| 
to the quantity sold, to allocate orders remained about the same for several |mate,has been made.as to when printed) 


{ 


The Alabama Great Southern Railroad et 
al., assigned for July 7 at Spartanburg, 
S. C., before Examiners Macomber and 
Simmons, is hereby postponed to a date 
to be hereafter fixed. 

No. 23220.—Solar Refining Co. v. Atchison, 
Topeka, & Santa Fe Railway, et al., as- 
signed for hearing July 7 at Lima, Ohio, 
before Examners Hanson and Glenn. 

No, 23264.—Edwin S, Huff Company (Wm. 
*. Huff, owner), v. Norfolk Southern 
Railroad et al., assigned for hearing July 


7 at the Chamber of Commerce Rooms, 


Philadelphia, Pa., before Examiner Colvin. | 


No, 23438.—Conklin & Sons Company, Inc., 
v. Alton & Southern Railroad et al., as- 
signed for hearing on July 7 at United 
States Court Rooms, Madison, Wis., be- 
fore Examiners Wilson and McCoy. 

No, 23325.—White Eagle Oil & Refining Co. 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
et al., assigned for hearing July 7 at 
Chamber of Commerce Rooms, Kansas City, 
Mo., before Examiner Gwynn. 

No. 23424.—E. H. Milton & Sons, et al., v. 
Alton & Southern Railroad et al., assigned 
for hearing July 7 at Federal Building, 
Sedalia, Mo., before Examiner Snider. 

No. 23429.—Moerschel Company et al. 


v.| 
Alton & Eastern Railroad et al., assigned: 


No. 23379.—Grand Trunk Western Railroad 
v. Pere Marquette Railway et al., now 
assigned for July 7, Detroit, Mich., before 
Examiners Weems and Coyle, will be held 
in the Statler Hotel instead of the Detroit 
Leland Hotel. 


No. 23100.—Union Oil Company of Califor- | 


nia et al. v. Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Co, et al.; No. 23100, Sub. 
No. 1.—Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia v. Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Co. et al.; No. 23100, Sub. No. 
2.—Shell Oil Company v. Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Co. et al., 
assigned for hearing, July 7 at Portland, 
Oreg., before Examiner Koebel. 

No. 19957.—Northwestern Ohio Lime Manu- 
facturers et al. v. Pennsylvania Railroad 
et al., now assigned for July 8 at Wash 
ington, D. C., before Examiner Curtis, is 
hereby postponed to a date to be hereafter 
fixed. 

Investigation & Suspension Docket No. 3462 
and first supplement—Glass (plate, 
polished, wired) from, to and between 
points in southern, territory and from 
Okmulgee, Okla., to Memphis, Tenn., as- 
signed for July 8 at Memphis, Tenn., be- 
fore Examiners Paulson and Mackey, is 
postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 


Kans. The highest temperature reported 

| Was 110 degrees at Phoenix and Yuma, 
Ariz., on June 30. 

The weekly mean temperatures were 
;near normal, though slightly above in 
most places, over the northern portion 
of the country, and ranged generally 
|from about 2 degrees to 6 degrees above 
normal from the central valley States 
southward, and also in southern Rocky 
Mountain sections. In some northern 
Rocky Mountain districts, however, the 
week was about 4 degrees cooler than 
normal, while temperatures averaged 
from 2 degrees to i degrees below normal 
in the Pacific Northwest. Maximum tem- 
| peratures were in the lower eighties in 
|most of the Lake region, but from the 
central valleys southward they rang§ed 
|generally from about 94 degrees to 100 
degrees or higher. 


Rainfall Uneven 

Rainfall was rather unevenly distrib- 
uted, but most sections from the Ohio and 
lower Missouri valleys northward re- 
| ceived moderate to substantial falls, 
which was also the case rather generally 
|in the Atlantic area and some east Guif 
sections. In the lower Mississippi Val- 
| ley, however, from western Kentucky and 
| southeastern Missouri southward, includ- 
|Ing most of Tennessee, very little rain 
| occurred, with most stations reporting an 
|entirely dry week. The west Gulf area 
was practically rainless, and from the 
central and southern Great Plains west- 
| ward large areas received no rain. 
_ While showers were rather numerous 
in the northern half of the country, they 
| were mostly moderate and intermittent» 
| which made the week, in general, favor- 
jable for seasonal farm operations. The 
harvest of Winter wheat made unusyally 
| good advance, and has now cenehadieah 
|toward the northern main belt, while 
| practically ideal weather for threshing 
| obtained in the Southwest. 
| Moderate to rather high temperatures, 
and many showers, made a_ splendid 
growing week from the northern half of 
the Great Plains eastward, except in a 
few places where it is still too dry; in 
this area all Spring-planted crops made 
generally excellent advance, except jin 
parts of the upper Ohio Valley and mid 
| Appalachian Mountain sections where 
| there is still insufficient moisture. Good 
growing weather obtained also in the 
south Atlantic area, while the run-off 
|from the inundated sections of Florida 
was rapid, though large areas there are 
| still under water. 


Dryness in South 


The continued dryness in the South, in- 
| tensified by high temperatures, was un- 
favorable for most growing crops, though 
showers in some east Gulf sections at the 
close of the week were timely, especially 
|in Alabama and less extensively in 
Georgia. A good soaking rain is needed 
badly in the lower Mississippi Valley, 
|most of the west Gulf area, and rather 
| generally over Rocky Mountain sections; 
in fact, reserve soil moisture is scanty 
nearly everywhere, but recent showers in 
‘the North have enabled most crops to 
|make advance for the present. 

Small Grains.—Conditions were gen- 
erally favorable for the harvest of the 
Winter wheat crop, especially in the 
Southwest where this work advanced 
rapidly. Threshing has begun as fer 
north as southern Illinois, while good 
progress was made in the Southwest. 
Gathering wheat is nearly completed in 
Oklahoma, while this work is reported 
|from half to three-fourths done ‘@ the 
eastern half of Kansas north to the 
|Kansas River; cutting has begun in 
southern Nebraska and west-central and 
southern Iowa, ? 
| Dryness, attended by high winds. was 
detrimental to small grains in parts of 
the West, but in the Pacific Northwest 
they are ‘illing well, with harvest ex- 
| pected to begin in early districts within 
|a few days. Spring wheat continues to 
do well, with the crop largely headed, 
and considerable improvement in some 
;Previously dry areas in South Dakota; 
parts of North Dakota need rain. Oat 
cutting has advanced to the southern 
Ohio Valley sections, while harvest and 
threshing progressed well in the South- 
west. Rice made only fair advance in 
Louisiana, due to dry weather, with salt 
|water threatening irrigation supplies 
locally. Other small grains continued: to 
|advance satisfactorily. 


Corn Growth Good 

Corn.—The corn crop is still back- 
ward, but growth during the past week, 
, under the influence of moderate tempera- 
|tures and rather frequent showers, was 
good to excellent in most of the princi- 
pal producing sections. In the extreme 
}eastern portion of the belt and much of 
| Kentucky the showers were largely in- 
adequate and a substantial, general rain 
is still needed, while the lack of mois- 
ture is now being felt in a good many 
places in the Southwest, especially for 
late corn on uplands. In most Ohio Val- 
ley sections the crop shows improvement, 
while the weekly progress was mostly 
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Of Oil Reserves Net .Balance in Change of Duties“$102 Per Farm if Ac 
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; Il Which Has Been Report- 
ed Favorably Would Safe- 
guard Supplies; No Action 

Taken Yet on Floor 

: \ bill (H. R. 13158), designed to safe- | 




















ard naval petroleum. reserves, is 
ong the measures favorably reportea 
m the House Committee on Naval Af- 
rs which have not yet been acted upon 
the House. The bill is accompanied | 
a report, prepared for the Committee 
Reprgcentative Hale (Rep.), of La- 
ua, N-“H., giving details of conditions 
the reserves and pointing out that the 
ms of the bill would carry out this 
vernment’s policy with respect to 
‘serving the future oil needs of the 
val establishment. (Announcement of 


> Committee’s action was printed in 
> issue of July 1.) 
The bill authorizes the Secretary of 


2» Navy to contract with owners and 
sees of land within or adjoining sucn 
serves for conservation in the ground 
oil and gas or for compensation for 
imated drainage in lieu of drilling or 
erating offset wells, and to exchange 
verni@ent land in Naval Petroleum Re- 
-ve No, 1 and, or, the right to royaity 
oduction from any of the naval pe- 
jleum reserves for privately owned 
id or leases within Naval Petroleum 
‘serve No. 1 in order to consolidate 
d protect the oil lands by the Gov- 
nment. 



















Provisions of Bill 
It is provided, however, as follows: 
“That no lease of any portion of the 
val petroleum reserves nor any con- 
act alienating the use, control or pos- 
ssion thereof from thé United States 
yvernment nor any contract for con- 
rvation and/or for compensation for 
timated drainage, nor any exchange of 
nd or the right to royalty production 
rein authorized shall be made except 
th the approval of the President; 
“And no agreement covering any ex- 
ange of land or the right to royalty 
‘oduction for undrilled land shall be 
ade until after suitable test wells have 
en drilled; and the Secretary of the 
avy shall report annually to the Con- 
‘ess ¢! agreements entered into under 
is authority: 
“Provided further, that should it be 
wpossible to make exchanges of land or 
rreements for the conservation of naval 
‘troleum with the private owners of 
nd or leases within naval petroleum 
‘serve numbered 1, as provided for in 
‘is act, the Secretary of the Navy, with 
1e approval of the President, is author- 
ed to acquire such privatey owned 
nds or leases in naval petroleum re- 
‘rve numbered 1 by purchase or con- 
>mnation: 

Application of Act 
And provided further, that any pro- 
sions of the act of June 4, 1920, and 
‘this act which refer to naval petroleum 
sserves shall apply, where applicable, 
ith equal force and effect to any oil 
hale or other naval fuel reserves: 
“And provided further, that citizens 
‘ another country, or corporations con- 
olled by citizens of another country, 
ne laws, customs, or regulations of 
hich deny the privilege of leasing their 
iblie tds to citizens or corporations 
* this country, shall not by contract 
ade hereafter, or by stock ownership, 
aiding, or control, acquire or own any 
iterest in or right to any benefit of 
ay lease of land in the naval petroleum 
¢ other naval fuel reserves heretofore 





















f the mineral leasing act of Feb. 25, 
320, or of the naval appropriation act 
f June 4, 1920, relating to the naval 
etiageum reserves 







, or of this act, under 
ena\ty of the immediate cancellation of 
ich lease by the Secretary of the Navy.” 
Power of Secretary 

The report discusses the various re- 
erves as now “existing and says the 
‘ommittee considers that the bill if en- 
cted into law would permit the Secre- 
ary of the Navy to take any steps neces- 
ary to conserve the oil in the ground 
rithirl the naval petroleum reserves. 
American interests now are barred 
rom obtaining petroleum concession in 
apan, Italy, Persia, British India, British 
Sorneo, and in France. The report says 
hat the Committee has had this legisla- 
ion under consideration for many 
1nonths and that the Committee believes 
hat this measure is essential to carry 
ut the policy of the United States to 
naintain an adequate naval petroleum 
eserve in the ground. 
































crop Advance Noted 
In Various Sections 







[Continued from Page 10.) 
xcellent in upper Mississippi Valley djs- 
ricts. Tassels are beginning to show 
n early fields as far north as southeast- 
rn Kansas, while considerable has been 
aid by in central and southern Iowa. . 

Cotte®.—The week was mostly dry 
ind warm in the Cotton Belt, though 
onsiderable areas in the east had mod- 
rate rainfall. In Texas and Oklahoma 
varm, @ty weather was mostly favor- 
ible, especially for early cotton in south- 
‘rn Texas. Progress in these States was 
mostly good, though there were com- 
vaints of early fields shedding apd late 
‘otton needing rain in central and north- 
orn Texas, and of damage by hot winds 
ind sandstorms in southwestern Okla- 
noma. Early fields are beginning to 
yloom in the southeastern part of the 
atter State. 

Arkansas Growth Good 


Except on dry uplands, the growth 
»f cotton was mostly good in Arkansas, 

























‘entral portions of the belt growth “was 
nostly slow to only fair because of the 
dryness, with lack of moisture becom- 
ng serious in some districts. In much 
of Alabama good, timely rains occurred 
at the close of the week. In the 
lantic coast -—States progress was 
erally satisfactory, with 
fast in southern sections. 
Miscellaneous crops.—Pastures are 
poor in many central and south-central 
States, due to the continued lack of ade- 
quate rainfall, while there are local areas 
in the West that are also droughty, prin- 
cipally the central and northern Rocky 
Mountain areas. Outside of these regions 
grazing conditions are largely satisfac- 
tory and livestock continue to do well 
generally. 

Gardens and truck crops are in rather 
poor 4» only fair condition in central 
land uthern sections, due to absence of | 
sufi@ent moisture, but otherwise condi- 


























c hereafter made under the Provisions : 


with some early in bloom, but in other | 


At- | 
aS. gen- | 
bolls forming | 
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ion and progress are satisfactory gen-|Early apples are 
rally, Sugar beets are in mostly good Maryland. 


Secretary Hyde Predicts Tariff 


*rovides Control Will Prove Helpful to Farmers 


| 
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Is Fully Effective, Cabinet Officer 


Asserts 
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54.43 per cent. Since the increase on 
all items covered in the bill is only 6.17) 
per gent, the increase of 54.43 per cent 
on agricultural products is significant. 

The next largest increase is 22.17 per 
cent over the ac* of 1922. This is on 
spirits and fruits syrups. These prod- 
ucts are almost wholly of agricultural 
origin. 

Third in percentage of increase 
schedule 1 covering chemicals, oils and 
paint. Such important agricultural prod- 
ucts as casein, wool-grease, olive oil, 
some tropical oils, soybean oil, potato 
starch and other starches are included 
in the schedule. 

The fourth highest percentage of in- 
crease is on schedule 11 which covers 
wool, and its manufactures. Here the 
increase is 20.77 per cent over the act 
of 1922. The tariff increase on the vari- 
ous Classes of wunmanufactured wool 
runs from 3 cents to 13 cents per pound. 
The duty now varies from 22 cents to 
27 cents per pound 

Important agricultural products upon 
which the rate of duty has been raised 
are cattle, meats and meat products, 
hides, wool, long staple cotton, flaxseed, 
soybeans, butter and cheese, milk and 
cream, casein, eggs and egg products, 
a large variety of fresh fruits and fresh 
vegetables and sugar. 

The duty on wheat was not increased 
above the rate established by the Presi- 
dent under the flexible provision of the 
act of 1922. Establishing this rate of 42 
cents in the 1930 act, however, makes 
possible such changes in rates as later 
investigation may show to be required. 
Despite the surplus in production, the 
duty on wheat is partially effective. It 
is most effective in protecting the hard 
Spring wheat growers in seasons of short 
crops, but it benefits other classes of 
| wheat by creating a stronger market. 

Visualize the condition which would 
exist if no tariff whatever existed. Ab- 
| sent any tariff, our markets inthe North- 
west and on our seaboards would be open 
to both North and South American com- 
petition at a lower freight rate than is 
enjoyed by our own growers, and at a 
smaller cost for hauling than the pres- 
ent charge from the producing country 
to Liverpool. This competition would 
soon operate to pile up our surplus wheat 
at inland points, and to lower prices. 
Despite the fact that the surplus Ameri- 
can wheat prevents full protection from 
the tariff, it none the less true that 
such tariff does hold the American mar- 


is 


ket for the American farmer. The de- 
gree of, its effectiveness varies with 
market conditions. 
Livestock and Poultry 
Increases Aid at Border 

The tariff bill provides a duty of 7 


cents per pound upon cotton having ¢ 
staple of 114-inch or longer. Since it is 
long staple cotton which the United 
States imports, for special purposes, this 
duty will therefore be largely effective 
upon this class of cotton. One of the 
major problems facing American cotton 
growers is the increasing production of 
short lengths and of untenderable 
. grades of cotton. 
put a premium upon the production of 
the longer staples of cotton. 
should result in a great improvement in 
the quality of the crop and_ increase 
both demand and price. 

Increas@s in duties on livestock and 
poultry will be effective particularly in 
border markets and at some phases of 
the production cycles. The increase in 
duty on live cattle, weighing less than 
700 pounds, from 1'2 to 2'2 cents per 
| pound, and upon the heavier animals 
from 2 to 3 cents will tend to strengthen 
the market for stocker and feeder cat- 
tle. Likewise the increase in duty on 
| hogs from 4% to 2 cents per pound will 
| tend to strengthen the hog market, par- 
ticularly when our own supplies are rela- 
tively small. The increase in 
on live poultry from 3 to 8 cents will 
be effective in some markets. 
ing the duty on eggs in the shell from 
8 cents to 10 cents will afford protection 


in border markets which should reflect 
back to the interior. The increase in 
the duty on frozen eggs from 6 to 11 


cents will be effective to meet competi- 
! tion from China. 

The duties on all meats 
products were raised. In 
especially the fresh meats and _ poultry, 
the increase in duties will have some 
effect in local markets, particularly when 
supplies in the United States are mod- 
erate. The great benefit arises from 
the fact that it protects the American 
market from the threat of gluts created 
by foreign producers. 

Of great significance are the increases 


and meat 
some cases, 


in duties on dairy products, The duty 
2 es : 
jon fresh milk was Traised from 2% to 


612 cents per gallon; on cream from 20 
to 56.6 cents per gallon; on condensed 
milk, unsweetened, from 1 to 1.8 cents, 
and sweetened from 1% to 2%4 cents 
per pound; on cheese from 5 to © cents 
per pound; casein from 21% to 51‘ cents 
per pound; and on butter from 12 to 
14 cents per pound. The increases are 
substantial, and since the production of 
many of the dairy items is not sufficient 
for domestic requirements, a duty 
these items will be largely effective. The 
extent of effectiveness of the duty on 


1 


butter will depend largely upon the ex- | 


|tent to which this country holds produc- 
tion in check so that supplies may not 
exceed requirements. 


Profit for Sheep Raisers 
Foreseen in Wool Duty 


The duty on flaxseed was raised from 
40 to 65 cents per bushel, and on linseed 
oil' irom 3.3 to 4% cents per pound. 
Since flaxseed production of the United 
States is not equal to domestic require- 


ments this increase in duty will be 
greatly effective. 

Sheep raisers will profit by the in- 
crease in the duties on wool. The dut: 


on scourede. wool, not finer than 44’s, is 


; increased from 31 to 32 cents per pound. 


and the duty on wool finer than 44’s to 


37 cents per pound, The duty on un- 
scoured wool is raised to 25 cents pet 
pound. ; 


An increase in the duty on wrapper 


per pound, and corresponding increases 


on some other types will increase the 


condition, but sugar cane is only fair 
in Louisiana, Fruit continues good, but 
there were some reports of rain split- 
ting cherries in, the Pacific Northwest. 
being harvested in 


The tariff duty will; 


This | 


the duty | 


Increas- | 


rom Page 1.] 


protection of certain types of tobacco 
produced in this country. 

An increase in the duty on onions 
from 1 to 21% cents per pound, on dried 
beans from 1% to cents, on shelled 
peanuts from 4 to 5 cents, and on many 
other vegetables and nuts will be ef- 
fective to a large extent. 
of imports of these products is a litttle 
over $38.000,000 annually. 

The duty on sugar will be effective 
to aid the beet sugar growers of the 
country. 

It has been claimed that the benefits 
which the bill extends to agriculture are 
nullified by increased rates upon non- 
agricultural products which the farmer 
must buy. While specific items might 
be selected upon which a plausible argu- 
ment might be based, the following facts 
will show its fallacy: 

The average farm 
budget amounts to $1,159. In order to 
test the effect of the tariff upon this 
budget, the new rates have been applied 
to it. The rate on each item was then 
weighted by the expenditure for that 
item to get a weighted average tarilf 
rate. We find, then, that the weighted 
average tariff rate on commodities pur- 
chased by farmers was 16 per cent by 
the tariff act of 1922 and is 20.2 per cent 
by the tariff act of 1930. The maximum 
possible increase in the farmers’ budget 
appears, therefore, to be about 4 per 
cent or about $48 per year. 

A large part of this increase, how- 
ever. is on commodities which the Ameri- 
can farmer produces, or which are manu- 
factured from raw materials pyoduced 
by American agriculture. These articles 
comprise 50 per cent of the farmers’ 
purchases. It is this 50 per cent which 
bears the highest rates and on which the 
increases have been the greatest. If we 
eliminate the items which farmers as a 
whole may be said to buy from them- 
selves or from the manufacturers of their 
| products, we find that, for the remain- 
'ing dutiable items, the tariff rates aver- 
age 34 per cent by the act of 1922 and 
138 per cent by the present act. It may 
| be said, therefore, that the average 
American farm family’s budget may be 
as much as $6 a year greater under 
the new act on items in which the farmer 
is not interested as a producer. 


/Im ported Table Needs 
Will Not Bear Duties 


Examining furthgr, we find that the 
term “high agricultural rates” applies 
only to commodities produced by Ameri- 
can agriculture. Coffee, on which the 
average farm family spends $16.54 per 
year, tea, on which they spend $4.96 per 
year, bananas, on which they spend 
$4.36, many spices and crude rubber are 
agricultural products not grown in the 
United States and which bear no duties. 
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Cottonseed Combine 
Charged in Georgia 
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family’s annual 








Virtually No Competition in 


Bids, State Officer Says 





Atlanta, Ga.. July 2.—There is prac- 
tically no competition in bidding for cot- 
tonseed, and the uniformity of action on 
the part of oil mill operators in other 
phases of the industry indicates that 
“there some sort of an agreement 
among them to fix prices,” the Georgia 
commissioner of agriculture, Eugene V. 
Talmadge, testified June 30 at the hear- 
ing here under direction of the Federal 
Trade Commission to inquire into 
charges that the cottonseed oil industry 
is violating the anti-trust laws. 

The hearing has been in progress for 
a week and it will probably continue for 


is 


W. Sheppard, examiner in charge. 
Commissioner Talmadge declared the 
oil mill operators also decline to ex- 
change cottonseed meal and hulls for the 
seed—formerly a universal practice— 
and it has resulted in serious damage to 
the cotton farmers. He criticized the 
oil mill operators for not permitting 
grading and weighing of cottonseed at 
the point of origin, declaring that grow- 
ers shipping seed under these conditions 
were forced to accept the price offered 
or pay out of their own pockets the cost 
of transportation to and from the mills. 
The commissioner also charged that 
rumors had been circulated that he was 
a “buffer” for the oil mill interests, 
although he stated his belief that indi- 
vidual oil mill operators and not the 


officials of the Georgia division of the 
National Cottonseed Products Assogia- 


tion were responsible for these repdrts. 

Harry Hodgson, of Athens, former 
president of the national association, and 
Phil R. Lamar, of Macon, gave testi- 
mony to the effect that oil mills in 
Georgia have been losing money and are 
endeavoring to set up a fair standard- 
ized method of grading seed. 

More than 200 documentary exhibits 
have been filed during the hearing. 
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| Home Service: 





....TO extend the use of 
household appliances, 
Home Service Depart- 
| ments are now main- 
toined by each major 
company in the 
National Electric Group. 


| In 1929, appliance soles 
for all companies 
increased 20%.... sales 
of electricity, 16%. .+< 
sales of gas, 9%. 
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tobacco, stemmed, from 2,75 to 2.92 cents | 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 


POWER COMPANY... 
57 William Street, New York 











sev@ral days more, according to William | 


There is a large free list which in- 
cludes many of the commodities pur- 
chased by farmers. Fuels, gasoline and 


lubricating oils, of which the average | 


farm buys $95.32, and fertilizer and ma- 
terials used for fertilizers are entirely 
free of duties. Over 87 per cent of the 
farmers’ expenditures for tools and ma- 
chinery is for items on the free list, 
and incidentally a large part of the re- 
maining expenditures is for items such 
as automobiles, on which the tariff ss 
clearly ineffective. Over 60 per cent of 
the farmers’ expenditures for building 
materials, and over 22 per cent of their 
expenditures for equipment and miscel- 
laneous supplies are for items on the 
free list.” In all, about 39 per cent of the 
farmers’ expenditures goes for items on 
which there are no tariff rates in the 
tariff act of 1930. 

To summarize, then, 50 per cent of 
the American farmer’s purchases is for 
culture. About 389 per cent of his ex- 
penditures is for commodities on the 
free list. This leaves only 11 per cent 
of hig expenditures for commodities which 
have a tariff and in which he is not in- 
terested as a producer. 

Stated in round figures and assuming 
that the rate increases on agricultural 
commodities were entirely effective, the 
average income per farm on the basis of 
1928 production and prices would be in- 
creased by about $150. The average ex- 
penditures per farm would be increased 
about $48 by increases in duties on com- 
modities purchased. The net balance in 
change of duties, therefore, would be 
about $102 per farm in favor of the 
farmer. 

Of course tariff duties are seldom if 
ever fully effective in correspondingly 
raising prites. The tariff on steel is less 
effective than the tariff on hogs and lard. 
The tariff on automobiles is less effec- 
tive than the tariff on wheat or on corn, 
Neither the increases on the commodities 
the farmer buys nor on those he sells 


' 
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Surplus .. 
Undivided 
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will be fully effective, But the forego- 
jing analysis is sufficient to demonstrate 
that so far as tariff protection can go, 
the farmer is in a stronger position by 
virtue of the 1930 act. 

One great source of potential benefit 
to agriculture lies in the possibilities 





| 


| State Regulations 


which the bill opens up for better bal-| 


janced production. Undoubtedly the act 


offers a larger market for many prod-| 


ucts. Our 


net imports for the years} 


| 1926-28 of commodities upon which du-| 
ties were raised, and which can be pro-| 


duced in this country, give a rough meas- 
jure of the possibilities of shifting pro- 
duction so as to achieve a better balance. 
| For instance, we import vegetables which 
|require 388,000 acres to produce. 
imports of soybean oil require 160,000 
jacres; of corn, 84,000 acres; of peanuts, 
| 67,000 acres; of figs, 62,000 acres; of 
meats and meat products, 341,000 acres; 


The volume commodities produced by American agri-|f dairy products and by-products, 450,- 


000 acres; of cattle, hogs and sheep, 
818,000 acres; etc. On the basis of re- 
cent volume of domestic flax consump- 


jtion and production the increased rates | 


jof flax, flaxseed and linseed oil, make 
possible a substitution of 2,300,000 acres 
of flax for hard red Spring wheat. The 
total shift in acreage from crops of 
which we now produce too great a sur- 
plus to crops to which increased tariff 
|protection now offers a better market 
could run as high as 10,000,000 acres, 

It is not probable that the entire the- 
oretical shift can be realized, neverthe- 
less, the tariff act does offer an oppor- 
tunity for more profitable diversification 
and better balance in agriculture which 
has not heretofore existed. 

President Hoover in 1928, said “an ade- 
{quate tariff is the foundation of farm 
relief.” The new tariff act provides this 
foundation. It will be largely operative 
jin many agricultural commodities. It 
|will be partially effective on nearly ail 
jagricultural commodities covered. 
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Arkansas 


Associated Gas & Electric Securities Co. 
of New York, has been authorized by the 





securities division of the railroad commis- | 


sion to sell interest-bearing allotment cer- 
tificates in 
permit to J. W. Dawley of Nashville, Ark., 
as State representative of the company. 
Bankers Union Life Co. of Denver failed 
to meet the legal and financial require- 
ments of the securities division, according 
to announcement by the division secretary, 
Ed R. Hicks, and an application for author- 
ity to sell $200,000 worth of installment 


payment bonds and 1,250 shares of Class A} 


stock in Arkansas was dismissed. 
California 


Co, has 


common 


Motor Transit applied 


erations in Los Angeles, San Bernardino, 
Riverside and Orange counties. 


Glendale & Montrose Railway has applied , 


to abandon operation of 
passenger service between 


for authority 
freight and 
Verdugo 





will be of maximum benefit to all agri- 
cultural commodities if agriculture can 
meet the plain economic conditions nec- 
essary to receive the full benefits. In 
any event the foundation of an adequate 
tariff has been laid, 

The act adds to the potentialities of 
the program of the Federal Farm Board. 
affords the farmer of America ade- 
quate breastworks behind which he may, 
if he will, bring his production within 
the operation of the law, find profitable 
vrotection. More than this no law can 
do. It now lies in the power of agricui- 
ture to take the final step toward achiev- 


Itiing economic equality. 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 
55 Wall Street 
New York 


gCapital, Surplus 
and Undivided Profits 
$242,973,145.67 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN OF FICES 
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ND os cui cincesseiwnewnesascisiseos 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances ..........s00000 
Other Assets...... 


ASSETS 
Cash in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank...... $147,094,883.58 
Due from Banks, Bankers and U. S. Treasurer. . . 
Loans, Discounts and Acceptances of other Banks 
United States Government Bonds and Certificates 
State and Municipal Bonds ................0-- 45 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Bonds and Securities..............s:eeee 
Ownership of: 
International Banking Corporation.............cssesssssececs 
Bank Buildings... 
Items in Transit wi 


305,902,958.58 


$168,165,713.90 
2,615,789..19 
6,600,000.00 


78,321 ,932.33 25 
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Arkansas and issued a dealer's | 


to the} 
railroad commission for authority to aban- | 
don and reroute certain portions of its op-, 


Road on the south end, Le Cres- | 





centa on the north, Eagle Rock City on the 
east, and Brand Boulevard, Glendale, on 
the west, and to cancel its contract for the 
operation of same with Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake Railroad Company. Applicant alleges 
that owing to competition it is no longer 
|able to operate profitably and that the ex- 
|tension of stage lines of Pacific Electric 
Railway and Motor Transit Company has 
made it impossible to pay operating ex- 
penses. 

Authority has been granted by the rail- 
road commission to Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake Railroad to discontinue the operation 
of passenger trains betwe Los Angeles 
and East San Pedro on s San Pedro 
branch A certificate of public convenience 
and necessity was granted by the commis- 
sion to Union Pacific Stage Co. to operate 
motor truck service between Los Angeles 
and East San Pedro for the transportation 
of express and baggage. 


Illinois 
Great Northern Utilities, Inc., has applied 
the commerce commission for permis- 
sion to construct and operate a gas busi- 
jness in Watseka, 

Illinois Central Railroad has asked per- 
mission to discontinue the operation of nine 
passenger trains in central and southern 
| Illinois. 

Wabash Railroad has asked permission to 
discontinue two passenger trains between 
Decatur and Litchfield. 

East St. Louis, Columbia & Waterloo 
|Railway has applied for authority to op- 
erate buses between Waterloo and East St. 
Louis. 

Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois applied for permission to construct 
jand operate an extension of its electric 
distribution system in McHenry County. 

Natural Gas Utility Company of Illinois, 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago, has been 
granted a charter by Secretary of State 
William J. Stratton. The incorporators are 


to 


\ 


KE. Raymond Dutro of Davenport, Iowa; 
William Rk. Corson of Chicago, and W. G. 
Tuell of Davenport. The company is cap- 


italized for 1,000 shares of no par stock. 

Super-Power Company of Illinois has ap- 
plied to the commerce commission for per- 
mission to construct and operate an elec- 
tric transmission line from _ Powerton to 
‘Chicago. 


THE NATIONAL Ciry BANK 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of Juye 30,1930 


$ 452,997 ,842.16 
1,147,057,809.49 


5, 703,435.42 


8,000,000.00 
0),949,788.77 
3, 163,868.90 


153,006, 436.16 


7,458,071.99 
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Figures of Foreign Offices which are included herein are as of June 25, 1930 
y Bank Farmers Trust Company (Capital $10,000,000, Surplus and Undivided Profits $13 777,906.03) 


$ 242,973, 145.67 


‘ 


22,659 ,083.54 
252,336,968.26 


99,365.00 


1,560,268,690.42 
337,252.89 


and The National City Company (Capitel $55,000,000, Surplus $55,000,000) are beneficially owned hy the Stockholders 
of The National City Bank of New York. The figures of these companies are not included in the above Statement. 
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Rail Water Rates 


TradeReported Low Through Rate Favored 


Below Average 
In St. Louis Area 


Dullness More Pronounced 
In Production Than in 
Distribution, Monthly Re- 
view of Busimess States 


[Continued fror Page 1.) 
showed a decrease Of 8.3 per cent as 
compared with the same month last year, 
and for the first five months this year 
the volume was 5.9 per cent smaller 
than for the corresponding period in 
1929. : 
Combined sales of all wholesale lines 
investigated showed a decrease of 19.4 
per cent under the total for the same 
month last year, Construction contracts 
let in the eighth Federal reserve district 
in May were 16.0 per cent larger than 
in April, but 19.9 per cemt smaller than in 
May, 1929. 

Check Payments Increase 

Debits to checking accounts in May 
were 5.4 per cent larger than in April, 
and 5.2 per cent less than in May, 1929. | 
For the first five monthsthis year the 
volume of debits shows a decrease of 
10.5 per cent as compared with the cor- 
responding period in 1929. | The amount 
of savings deposits imecreased 0.1 per 
cent between May 7 and June 4, but the 
total on the latter date was 4.5 per cent 
smaller than at the same time in 1929. 

The movement of freight by railroads 
operating in this district continued in 
smaller volume than during the corre- 
sponding period a year and two years | 
earlier. As has been the case through- 
out the year, decreases were spread gen- 
erallv through all classes of commodities. | 

A particularly heavy decrease as con- | 
trasted with a year agro was noted in) 
merchandise and miscellaneous freight. | 
Loadings of revenue freight for the coun- 
try as a whole during the first 22 weeks 
this wear, or to June 1, totaled 19,487,- 
859 cars, against 21,325,072 cars for the | 
corresponding period last year and 20,- 
472,331 cars in 1928. 

The St. Louis Terminal Railway As- 
sociation which handles interchanges for 
28 connecting lines, imterchanged 217,- 
226 loads in May, agaimst 211,707 loads | 
in April and 244,051 loads in May, 1929. | 
During the first nine days of June the 
interchange amounted to 62,388 loads, 
which compares with 61,545 loads dur- 
ing the corresponding period in April and 
68,471 loads during the -first nine days | 
of June, 1929. 

Passenger traffic of the reporting lines 
in May was 14.0 per cemt smaller than 
duringe the same month Iast year. Esti- 
mated tonnage of the Federal Barge Line | 
between St. Louis and New Orleans in 
May was 124,300 tons, the largest this 
year, and comparing with 101,122 tons 
in April and 123,850 toms in May, 1929, 

Reports relative to collections during 
the past 30 “days developed no marked | 
changes as compared with conditions 
existing a month earlier. Taken as a} 
whole, however, payments averaged | 
lower than earlier months this year, and| 
substaniaially below the corresponding | 
period a year ago. Spottiness is re-| 
ported, both with reference to different | 
localities and several lines. | 

Generally through the agricultural 
areas’ retail collections are backward. 
Wholesalers in the large cenfers report 
some increase in requests for extensions | 
‘and longer datings. Umevenness is re- 
flected in collection reports of city re- 
tail establishments). Amswers to ques-| 
tionnaires addressed to leading firms in- | 
terested in the several lines scattered | 
through the district showed the following | 
results. 





Good 
Pet. 
14.0 

1.5 12.4 


Fair 
Pet. 
5R.5 
63.5 


Exe. 
Pet. 
1.0 


Poor 
Pet. | 
26.5 | 
22.6 


1930 
April, 2930. 
May, 1929. 3.4 32.0 50.4 14.2 

Commercial failures in the eighth 
Federal reserve district im May, accord- 
ing to Dun’s numbered 135, involving lia- 
bilities of $4,959,105 agaimst 128 failures | 
in April with liabilities of $4,114,163,| 
and 107 failures for a total of $1,215,507 
in May, 1929. 

The average daily circulation in the} 
United States in May was $4,497,000,000 
against $4.518,000,000 in April, and 
$4,684,000,000 in May, 1929. 


May. 


Rediscount Rates Reduced 
At Boston and Philadelphia 


The Federal reserve banks of Boston | 
and Philadelphia reduced their redis- | 
count rates July 2, according to an-| 
nouncement by the Federal Reserve! 
Board. No comment was _ forthcoming 
from the Board on the changes which| 
placed the Boston rate at a new low| 
level for that district this year, and| 
which made the Philadelphia rate on a) 
level with those in Cleveland and Chi-| 
cago. The announcements respecting the | 
two banks follow in full text: 

The Federal Reserve Board announces | 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton has established a rediscount rate of 
3 per cent on all classes of paper of all 
maturities, effective July 3, 1930. 

The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia has established a rediscount rate 
of 312 
of all maturities, effective July 3, 1930, 


Padlock Procedure Is Said 
To Be Effective in Dry Work 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
finng and punishing them, but seriously 
and consistently to try to bring about a 
better social and moral order by sup- 
pression of beverage liquor.”’ 
It is the opinion of the enforcement 


tficers that the padlock has proved to be | 


a “powerful weapon” that is aimed at 
the base of illicit liquor operations, The 
tficers have concluded that there is an 
absolute necessity for a base of opera- 


tions before an illicit dealer can succeed " 


m,maintaining his trade. Such _ bases 
obviously must be centrally located, ac- 
cording to the monograph, and the en- 
forcement officers by applying the pad- 
lock have forced a closing up of such 
places and, therefore, claim to have made 
it more difficult for the bootlegger to 
operate. 

“The padlock and injunction have had 
a salutary effort in stopping actual boot- 
leg operations,” the monograph 
tinued, ‘‘Applications of the padlock 
usually have followed repeated violations 
of:the liquor laws. The offenders have 
heen adjudged guilty of contempt of 
cotrt after conviction upon liquor law 
charges, 
or prison sentences or both.” 


Ld 


| continental traffic 


| the 


|Hines out of business. 


per cent on all classes of paper | 


con- | 


Commissioner Disque Recommends Action to Enable Line | 


To Corn pete With Ship Concerns for Trans. 
continental Business 


The enormous volume of transcontinen- 
tal traffic originating at and destined for 
New York City would be put within 


, reach of the Southern Pacific Company 


and enable it to compete with the major 
steamship lines plying from coast to 


, coast via the Panama Canal, in the event 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
adopts the reommendations of one of 
its examiners, William 
lic by the Commission July 2. 

Examiner Disque recommended that 
the 
Pacific to establish low rates both ways 
from New York and Baltimore piers to 
California terminals over the so-called 
*“Sunset-Gulf ocean-and-rail — route’’ 
through Galveston or Houston, Tex 


carload trafic, competitive with the. in- } 
operating: } 


tercoastal steamship _ lines 
through the Panama Canal. These rates 
would be lower than apply to or from 
imtermediate points in California, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and Texas.” 

The examiner’s recommendations grew 
out of a number of fourth section appli- 
cations, filed with the Commission by the 
Southern Pacific lines in fourth section 
application Nos. 13639 and 13638, which 
sought relief under the fourth section 
of the interstate commerce act, 

The effect of the examiner’s decision, 
if adopted by the Commission, wouid be 
to make the through rate on a shipment 
from San Francisco to New York, for 
?mstance, less than the rate on thessame 
shipment to Phoenix, Ariz., or other in- 
termediate point. 


To Enable Com petition 
For Through Traffic 


In the Southern Pacific 
will compete for trans- 
with the steamship 
limes operating \through the Panama 
Canal, which at'the present time take 
all of this traffic except that moving all 
rail, due to the low rates and regularity 
of service. 

The Southern Pacific owns a steamship 
lime which operates out of Galveston and 


this manner 
be enabled to 


| Houston, Tex, known as the Morgan 
| Line, and comprising 


9 ships. This line 
in effect, it is said Yn_ the proposed re- 
port, a continuation of the S. P.’s rails, 
and puts it in the class of a transconti- 


is, 


|nental carrier, although its physical rails 
lend 


at Galveston. 

The reduction in rates recommended 
by Examiner Disque would make the 
S. P.’s through rate more nearly on the 
all-water level, and therefore bring the 
western railroad actually into the highly 
competitive field for New York trans- 
continental traffic. 

“*“Whether or not the relief sought 
would be economically desirable,” said 
the Examiner, “depends very largely on 
how” much traffic would be taken from 
the canal lines under equally efficient 
solicitation. If the amount were small, no 
particular harm would be done; but if it 
were very large, serious consequences 
might ensue. The applicants could prob- 


‘ably take all of the canal traffic here in- 


volved, perhaps only 3 or 4 per cent of 
amount of their present tonnage, 
without straining their facilities, 
**This would no doubt increase their 
net earnings, but would put the canal 
We should take 
no action which would lead to the latter 
result. All this relates to the question 
of whether the proposed differentials are 
proper. The matter must be left to spec- 


|ulation or future experience, 


Right of Applicant 
To Run Afairs Cited 


**The applicants have a_ fundamental 
right to run their own affairs, subject to 
our regulation, It is mot our business to 
control or manage their properties. We 
have no arbitrary power to grant or deny 
fourth-section applications according to 
our private notions, or the desires of 
particular interests or the general ship- 
ping public, but must be governed by 
definite rules of action gathered from 
the 
gress under which we operate. 

“From aecold, practical, 
stamdpoint it seems impossible to con- 
ceive of a more clean-cut, outstandingly 
meritorious case for relief than this fs, 
and so far as we can see, no violations 
of law would result from granting the 
applications. 

*“The only important 


case is whether some’ consideration of 


publie requires denial or relief. In the} 


exercise of the discretion vested in us 
we 
interest would be adversely affected by 
the establishment of the proposed rates. 
We have decided that it would not. 

“The great bulk of traffic,” continued 
Examiner Disque, “should continue to 
move via the canal, but the applicants 
are entitled to compete for a _ portion 
of it and may adjust’ their rates ac- 
cordingly. 

“To that end the proposed rates are 
worthy of a trial. 

“However, if the rates 
sult 


authorized re- 
in the diversion of an unduly heavy 


hundred thousand tons 


A. Disque, com- | 
tained in a proposed report made pub- 


Commission authorize the Southern | 


on | 


letter and spirit 6f, the laws of Con- | bean 


business | 


| 
question in the 


have considered whether the public | 


| favor of the canal lines in case the canal 
| lines’ rates are changed. “In other 
| words,” said the examiner in explanation, 
**the applicants would like to be able to 
let their rates rise and fall with those 
of the canal lines, without the necessity 
of coming to the Commission in each 
instance where a reduction was desired. 
They would not make more than a 10 
per cent reduction in the rates currently 
proposed, however, without special relief. 
“If the general supplementary author- 
ity here sought be not granted, the ap- 
plicants would be left in a rather uncer- 
tain position with respect to the future, 
as the canal lines by reducing rates 
could nullify, at least for considerable 
| periods, the effort of the specific rates 
| that may now be authorized, and many 
might accordingly be 
necessary from time to time.” 


|} new applications 


I. C. C. Order Advances Time 
For Selling Holdings to 


January 13, 1931 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad must 
divest itself of its holdings of Western 
Maryland stock now owned by it, on or 
before Jan. 13, 1931, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ruled July 2 by order 
in Docket No, 21032. 

The time within which the B. & 0. was 
to have divorced itself from its control 
of the Western Maryland Railroad orig- 
inally was fixed as July 13, 1930, butethe 
six-month extensiofi of time was granted 
upon petition of the railroad. 


Complaint Made 

The proceedings are the outgrowth of 
complaint brought against the Balti- 
more & Ohio by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under section 7 of the Clay- 
ton Antitgust Act, which charged the 
railroad with violation of the law by 
reason of its purchase of voting control 
in the Western Maryland, an active com- 
petitor. Such acquisition of stock, the 
Commission held, resulted in the elimina- 
tion of competition between the roads 
involved, or “tended to eliminate” such 
competition. The order to divest fol- 
lowed, with the time limit fixed for July 
13, this year. ‘ 

The Western Maryland is allocated to 
the proposed Wabash-Seaboard System 
in the Commission’s plan for railroad 
consolidation, and an application is now 
pending before the Commision on behalf 
of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- 
way, seeking permission to buy the lines 
in questio., 

New System Planned 

The W. M. would form the final link 
in a new fifth system in eastern trunk 
line territory, extending from the Lakes 
to the Atlantic Seaboard via the port of 
Baltimore. This system would be formed 
about a nucleus comprising the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie; Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia; Wabash; Lehigh Valley; and West- 
ern Maryland railroads. 

At the present time, Frank E. and 
Charles F. Taplin of Cleveland, who own 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, are 
seeking to form the new system in con- 
formity with the Commission’s consolida- 
tion plan, but the Baltimore & Ohio has 
shown no inclination to sell its Western 
Maryland stock to the Taplins as yet. 
In fact, in its petition for an extension 
of time within which to rid itself of the 
objectionable stock, the B. &_0. stated 
that it “knew of no probable purchasers” 
at this time. 


2 


2 


Senate Approves Funds 
For Military Construction 


The Senate on July 2 adopted without 
objection the bill (H. R. 12966) author- 
izing: appropriations for certain construc- 
at military posts. Appropriations 
authorized by the bill as amended by the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 
according to Senator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, who sponsored its pas- 
sage, totaled $15,051,880. (A summary 
of the bill was printed in the issue of 
| July 2.) 

Among the major amendments placed 
in the bill by the Senate Committee were: 

Albrook Field, Canal 


partment, $55,000 additional; Bolling 
Field, District of Columbia, $75,000 ad- 
ditional; Fort Bragg, 
$200,000 additional; Fort Benjamin Har- 


Hoyle, Maryland, $20,000 
Fort Lewis, Washington, $250,000 addi- 
| tional; Camp McClellan, Alabama, $45,- 
000 = additional; Fort Myer, 





per year, from | 


$218,340 additional; Shreveport, La., 
| $142,000 additional; Fort Wayne, Mich- 
}igan, $91,500 atditional; Walter Reed 
Hospital, District of Columbia, $104,000 
; additional; West Point Military Acad- 
emy, $534,000 additional. 


tonnage, perhaps more than a couple of | 


the canal lines, some revision may have | 


'to be made, The case 
ibe held open for possible further action 
after the new rates have been in effect 
for a reasonable period. 
“Tt should be made clear,’ 
the examiner, “that it is 
our purpose to authorize rates for the 
applicants that will be — substantially 
equal, all things considered, to those of 
the canal lines, which is the theory of 
the proposal. Such rates might attract 
too much traffic, This should not be 
|understood to mean that it is the function 


” emphasized 


not necessarily 


| of the Commission to divide or appor- | 
traffic between rivals, but one ad-"| 


tion 
justment of the applicants’ rates might 


| be im the public interest and another 


“Experience alone 
what will constitute a reasonable differ- 
ential basis for the applicants’ rates 
|The applicants and the canal lines wiil 
{have to learn to live together and work 
‘in harmony. The transcontinental all- 
| rail lines should not see in this decision 
}any particular encouragement for the 
filing of new applications.” 

approved the 


can demonstrate 


Commissioner Disque 
plea of the Southern Pacific that it be 
permitted to offset any possible reduc- 
| tions on the part of the canal lines by 
maintaining the differential up or down. 

The railroad proposed a 10 per cent 
differential in favor of the canal lines, 


and these involve heavy fines |and desires general authority to continue | 


the proposed 10 per cent differential in 


will accordingly | 


invite inquiry 
garding’ the op- 
erations and securities 
of the Associated Gas 
and Electric System. ° 


W E 


re 


Founded in 1852 


Properties in 26 States 
serving 1,270,000  cus- 
tomers in well-estab- 
lished public utility 
territories, 


Associated Gas and 
|| Electric Company 


| Incorporated in 1906 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus 
$300 000,000 


1 


| 
| 


. Zone; $164,000 | 
additional; Wheeler Field, Hawaiian De- | 


North Carolina, | 
rison, Indiana, $220,000 additional; Fort | 


additional; | 


Virginia, | 


District Police 
For Southern Pacific Railway, Granted Right to 


Operate Radios 


Federal Radio Commission 
Announces Decisions Ren- 
dered on Broadcast and 
Wireless Petitions 


The Metropolitan Police Department of 
Washington, D. C., has been granted au- 
thority to install a police crime detection 
and criminal apprehension service by 
radio, according to an annotncement 
at the Federal Radio Commission July ,2. 

More than a dozen cities now are main- 
taining short wave: police radio services, 
it was stated. The Commission at the 


Radio 


United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 
of Business June 30; Made Public July 2, 1930 


Corresponding Corresponding 
period period 
last year Fiscal year 1929 
00,542.74 $602,262,786.17 
55,256,508.67 2,330,711,822.66 
54,719,125.12 


| This month 

$72,170,328.02 

526,443,936.13 
57,560,459.50 


Fiscal year 1930 
$587,000,903.25 
2,410,986,977.53 
628,308,035.85 


Receipts 

| Customs 

| Income tax 

Mise. internal revenue .. 
Foreign obligations— 

Principal 

Interest 

Railroad securities 

All others 

Trust fund receipts 
appropriated for 
vestment) 

Proceeds sale of surplus 
property 8 

Panama Canal tolls, 5 $ 


> 
Other miscellaneous .... 13 
3 


45,786,467.50 
71,355,130.74 
466,191.86 
1,012,314.81 


97,634,287.76 

141,931,519.26 

11,485,514.81 
8.985,65 


10,185,098.00 
69,924,287.95 
417,126.89 
822,515.95 


160,340,908.2 


57.61 
(re- 
in- 

4,260,079.85 2,023,821.50 46,397,682.52 53,641,113.08 


1,849,093.65 
2,173,617.47 
16,109,988.17 
$765,881,726.11 


15,830,586.97 
28,253,127.75 
201,327,408.68 


438,270. 
986,736. 
915,049. 180,244,636.56 


4 
3 
2 
$803,494,963.70 


$386,695,694.48 





$4,17 


Total ordinary 941,701.99 


7 $4,033,250,225.05 


$345,408,991.44 


$183,789,214.90 


Excess of receipts $184,787,035.42 
Expenditures 
General expenditures .. 
“Interest on public debt 


$186,806,438.89 
8,569,619.18 


$202,862,049.87 
94,388,551.44 


$2,162,708,935.44 
659,347,613.07 


$2,106,503,130.91 
678,330,399.60 





same time announced decisions rendered 
on other pending cases as follows: 

Applications granted: 

KOH, Jay Peters, Inc., Reno, Nev., granted 
construction permit to change frequency 
from 1,370 to 1,380 ke., and increase power 
from 100 to 500 w., and operate unlimited 
time. To correct application as far as mov- 
ing transmitter is concerned; transmitter 
still to be at Pluman Road, Reno, This ap- 
plication was approved in minutes of June 
13, 1930, but through error attorney for 
station located site incorrectly. 

KFI, Earle C. Anthony, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif., granted construction permit to erect 
50-kw. transmitter. 

KMLB, J. C. Liner, Monroe, La., granted 
license to cover construction permit, 1,200 
ke., 50 w., daytime operation, also to op- 
erate Saturdays from 12 midnight to 3 a. 
m., and to make tests immediately after 1 
a, m., in order to make final adjustments. 

Pan American Airways, Inc., granted re- 
newal of 18 airplane licenses 3, 414, 500, 
2,662, 3,070, 3,106, 5,690, 8,015 ke., 12 w. 

National Air Transport, granted aircraft 
license to have transmissions from plane 
rebroadcast through Station WBBN in Chi- 
cago, for temporary period. 

Florida Power & Light Co., granted 10 
renewal licenses for stations in Florida, 3,- 
184 ke., 150 w., for emergency purposes only. 

Maddux Air Lines Co., granted nine new 
licenses for airplanes, 3338, 375, 395, 400, 3,- 
1468, 414, 420, 457, 2,344¢ke., 100 w., unlim- 
ited time. Granted construction permit for 
portable transmitter to be used in connec- 
tion with airway operated by applicant in 
determining suitable sites for transmitter 
of low power, frequencies 393, 414, 2,344 
ke., 100 w. 

Pilot Laboratories, Inc., outside of City 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., granted construction 
permit for visual broadcasting to move sta- 
tion from Brooklyn to Lawrence, Mass. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., San Diego, Calif., 
granted construction permit, 5,660 ke. day, 
3,172 ke., 400 w. 

Alaska-Washington Airways, Inc., Seattle, 
Wash., granted construction permit, 3,106 
ke. night, 5,510 ke. day, 15 w. 

American Tel. & Teleg. Co., Bradley, Me., 
granted modification of construction permit 
extending completion date to Aug. 1, 1930. | 

KGR, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Seattle, Wash.; 
KDC, Island of Guam, granted modification 
of three construction permits extending 
completion date to Dec. 30, 1930, 

KGPB, City of Minneapolis, police de- 
partment, granted modification of construc- 
tion permit to extend completion date to 
Dec. 30, 1930. 

WJM, Press Wireless, inc., Washington, 
D. C., granted construction permit extend- 
ine completion date to Dec, 30, 1930. 

WSF, Mackay Radio & Teleg. Co., 
New York City, granted construction 
mit, 143, 131 ke., 1 kw. 

Chas. A. Moore, Kenai, Alaska, granted 
construction permit, 425, 500 kc., 50 w. 

Metropolitan Police Dept., No, 10 Pre- 
cinct, Washington, D. C., granted construc- 
tion permit, 2,410 ke., 300 w. 

New York Airways, Inc., granted license 
for airplane, 333, 414, 500, 2,662, 3,070, 3,106, 
5,690, 8,015 ke., 12 w. 

KZJ. Boeing Air Transport, Inc., Seattle, 
Wash., granted assignment of construction 
permit to Aeronautical Radio, Inc, 

KPH, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Bo- | 
linas, Calif., granted modification of license | 
to change power from 100 to 5,000 w. (It | 
appears, that due to some misunderstanding 
in 1927 the transmitter, which was licensed 
to use 5 kw., was erroneously licensed for 
100 w. in later application. 

WCC, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Ma- | 
rion, Mass., granted two construction per- 
mits for coasi 
transmitter, 11,050, 16,575 (channel 
16,480), 22,100, 6.455, 6,470, 8,430, 12,640, 12,- 
580, 16,700 ke., 350 w. 

KSE, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Tor- 
rance, Calif., grantede construction permit 


Inc., 
per- 


l service covering additional | J., 


Refund customs 
Refund internal 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 
Op. in spec. accounts— 
Railroads 
War Finance Corp. .. 
Shipping Board ....... 
Agricultural marketin 
fund (net) 
Alien property funds 
Adj. service cert. fund .. 
Civil-service ret’m’t fund 
Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. life insurance .... 
D. C. teachers’ retirem’t 
For. Service retirement 
Gen. railroad contingent 


51,393.66 
080.83 
580.23 
04.99 


2,019,991.04 
14,087.667.44 
24,678,843.14 


551,757.65 


24,091,809.24 
133,852,182.70 
91,714,450.89 
11,328,541.69 


21,826,435.69 
revenue 190,727,887.12 
9,045,647.29 


59,536.11 
888.71 
9,135,987.65 


+1,857,633.06 
11,414.95 
15,889,059.12 


53,176.61 
¥22,507.27 
. 396,527.25 
g 
36,838,474 

424,259.52 
199,194.15 
+73,587.00 


149,958,273.55 
968,985 
112,312,7: 
20,433,867. 


*279,029.20 
*304,188,72 § 
789,620.90 39 19,955,190.64 
4,229,763.05 
30,316.80 
14,000.00 


,959,835.76 
63,985.74 
+7,204.58 


43,469,104.81 
516,706.13 
313,282.13 
2,411,871.58 


52,160,111 
503,158.5 


Total ordinary ..... $3.440 268,883.84 § 


2 $341,359,834.67 


Sinking fund 

Purchases and _ retire- 
ments from foreign re- 
payments 

Received from 
governments 


100.00 


orn 
yo @ 


$588,368,950.00 


. $549.900.00 51,135.000.00 * 571,150.00 
foreign 
undér 
debt settlements ..... 
Received for estate taxes 
Purchases and_ retire- 
ments from franchise 
tax receipts (Federal 
reserve and Federal 
intermediate credit 
banks) coe 
Forfeitures, gifts, 


78,567,000.00 
10,000.00 


109,790,850.00 
73,100.00 


175,642,350.00 
20,000.00 


4,455,000.00 
60,703.25 


Ere 2,933,400.00 
ete. .. 200.00 26,000.00 159,703.75 


700.00 $79,112,900.00 


Total 


$420,4 


734.67 $3,994,152,487.0 


79 


$416,799,332.22 


Total expenditures . 9 $3,848,463,189.63 


Receipts and expenditures for June re 

“The figures for the month include $3 
$523,090.98 accrued discount on war-saving 
corresponding periods last year the fig 
*Excess of credits (deduct). 


aching the Treasury in July are included. 

9,773.72 and* for the fiscal year 1930 to date 
Ss certificates of matured series, and for the 
ures include $46,550.90 and $774,912.65 respectively. 


to install 1 kw. tube transmission, 408 and 
500 ke., 1 kw. power. 

Humble Oil & Refining Co., portable in 
United States, granted construction permit, 
1,604, 2,398 and 3,256 ke., 5 w. 
hours only. 

KGJX, City of Pasadena, Pasadena, Calif., 
granted construction permit to install West- 
ern Electric radiotelephone transmitter in 
view of apparatus authorized in original 
construction permit, 1,712 ke., 50 w. power. | 

Fire Department, Brooklyn, N. Y., granted | N, J., asks for construction permit, 2,350 
construction permit to install 125-w. trans- | 2.650, 104,000 ke and construction permit, 
mitter on 1,596 ke., for emergency fire serv- | 2.750, 2.250 102 000 ke., 250 w., thr } h a 
ice with boats in New York harbor. day; three hours niaht 7 rf eee 

Natl. Battery Brdestg. Co., portable in Standard Oil Co. of Calif. between Moore 
Minnesota, granted construction permit, 2, Bay and Cayucas, Calif., asks for eonateue: 
392 ke., T's w., for temporary period to be tion permit, 500, 462 ke ‘50 w., unlimited 
used in connection with a golf tournament. time E Ge 

Alaska-Washington Airways, Inc., Juneau, KFT, Pacific Communications Co., Everett 
Alaska, granted construction permit, 5,510) Wash., asks for construction permit for 
day, 3,106 night, 100 w. ; . radiotelephone transmission, 2,320 ke., 200 
, Mackay Radio & Teleg. Co., Sayville, N.| w., to communicate with small craft in 
Y., granted modification of license to use | Puget Sound . 
additional frequency, 11,380 ke., for general - 
public coastal service. 


i 
_RCA Communications, Inc., portable in Comptroller Pole Issues 
vicinity of Riverhead, N. Y., granted con- | = 
Call for Bank Statements 


struction permit, 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, | 
6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300, 34,600, 51,900, 60,- 
000, 400,000 ke., 15 w., unlimited time. | The Comptroller of the Currency, Joh: 
_ RCA Communications, Inc., Bound Brook, | W. Pole, issued a call July 2 for a con- 
N. J.. granted renewal of license, 6,100, 9,-| dition statement, as of June 30, from 
570, 11,720, 15,130, 17,780, 21,500 ke., 20 kw. : ¢ : : 
}all national banks in the continental 
United States, Alaska and Hawaii, and 
from all savings banks in the District 


KUP, Examiner Prtg. Co., San Francisco, 
granted renewal of license, 5,585, 6,530, a. 

of Columbia. The full text of the call 
follows: 


- = - oe 
license, 560, 710, 860, 1,000, 1,220, 1.490 ke., 
5 kw.; Whippany, N. P., granted renewal of 
license, frequencies 194 to 6,000 ke., 60 kw. 
I WNN, Tropical Radio Teleg. Co., Mobile, 
daylight Ala., granted renewal of license, 143, 500, 
5,525, 11,050, 16,575, 22.100, 147, 442, 4,148 
13,180, 11,290, 580 ke., 750 and 200 w. 
Edmund T. lewelling, Dayton, Ohio, 
granted renewal of license, 8,650 ke., 50 w. 
Set for hearing: 
RCA Victor Co., Inc., portable, Camden, 


230, 11,170, 16,460 ke., 500 w. 

Jenkins Labs., between Silver Spring and 
Wheaton, Md., granted renewal of license, 

2,050 and 2,900 ke., 5 kw. , ; The Comptroller of the Currency has 

Bell Tel. Labs., Inc., Ocean Township, N. this dav called on all national banks 

granted renewal of license, 1,604 ,2,398, | ; q “hs Inj * 

56, 4,795, 6.425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300, 27. | 12 continental United States, Alaska and 
510, 31,650, 26,600, 4,116, 8,630, 6,755, 9,170, | Hawaii, and all savings banks in the 
9,750, 9,870, 10,550, 13,390, 14,470, 14,590, 16,- | District of Columbia for reports of con- 
270, 18,340, 19,820, 19,220, 21,060, 21,420 ke.,| dition as of the close of business on 
5 kw.; New York City, granted renewal of ‘Monday, June 30, 1930. 


38,790,660.67 | 


15,473,795.82 | 
7,031,516.21 | 


9,398,732.44 | 
28,046,704.23 | 


94,699,744.06 | 
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Holding Companies 


House Votes Fu 
To Push Study 
Railway Hole | 


607,307 ,548.98 | 


Mr. Parker Says Resuh 
Inquiry Will Furnish E 
For Legislation in |} 
way Matters 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
further obligations have been contra 
for for $22,365 for personnel, maki 
total for expenditures and obligat 
he said, of $29,261.89 up to Dec. 
1930. 

He said that considerable time 
been required in preparing ques 
naires, getting them sent ontansw 
and returned. 

“Now that all the initial wor’ 
been done,” he added, “the wor 
gesting, collating and analyzing 
| pushed with vigor and as much ; 
possible. The investigations in 
will be carried forward with a 
gathering any necessary inform. 
as short a time as possible.” 

Railroads Assist Inquiry 

Mr. Parker said that the r: 
have been painstaking in trying 
forth in detail the information 
for. The returns, he said, affo 
ceptional means of relating inter: 
controls in whichever direction 

Mr. Parker said that the holding 
panies believed to control railroa 
being investigated by sending ; 
accountants to examine their boo 
files, and a sufficient number , 
examined by such direct invest, 
that the results will enlighten the 
as to the typical performances o 
companies. 

So far, he said, 22 holding com 
have been so examined and are 
process of being examined and a 
ber of others are to be examinec 

He concluded with the stateme1 
if the Committee should meet w: 
luctance to make disclosures and 
issue subpoenas and perhaps re: 
the courts, it is difficult to estimat 
the expense will be. He said, ho 
that it is believed that the $25,( 
quested will be sufficient. 


Valuation Group to Me: 


On Howell Railrogl 


State of Tov, 
Des Moines, July 
A meeting of the valuation comm 
of the National Association of Railr 
and Utilities Commissioners for coi 
eration of the Howell railroad valuz 
and rate-making bill (S. 4005) wil 
held in Washington on July 29, it is 
nounced by the committee chairm 
Fred P. Woodruff, chairman of the I 
board of railroad commissioners. 
Members of the association’s execut 
and legislative committees also h 
been asked to attend the meeting, wh 
was called in response to a request fr 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Cc 
merce for suggestions relative to 
Howell bill, Mr. Woodruff stated. 


North Carolina Disposes | 


Of Bonds at Low Ra 


State of North Capolina 
Raleigh, Wuly 2 

Highway serial bond anticipation no 
for $2,000,000 to mature Apr. 7, 193 
were sold by the State of North Ca 
lina July 1 at an interest rate, of ¢ 
per cent, the lowest in the State’s hist 
and lower than the rate at which 
United States recently sold a $400,00 
000 issue of Treasury certificates, accoy 
ing to a statement issued by Gover 
O. Max Gardner. 

The bonds form a part of a s,Pbo,0 
issue provided by the 1927 general 
sembly for road construction purposé¢ 
the governor said. The low bidder w 
the Page Trust Company, of Aberded 


Do you measure your market in terms of 
Dollars to spend for your products? 


America’s 


Informed 


Leadership 


informed 
as to 
your 


product? 


..» you will want to know more about’a national market 
with much more money to spend, personally and institu- 
tionally, than the average . . . a group with an average 
income of over $30,000, and with 140 automobiles to every 
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of 1% of ail the people who 


When you consider this $30,000 
income remember that less than 1/2 


earn 


money pay income tax on $15,000 


or over. 


And remember that instead 


of 14 


cars to every 10 of our readers, 


America’s average is 1/% of 


ratio, 
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State Finance 


; Market Collapse Rectprocal Provisions of Law Bar Inheritance Lety on 


President of St. Louis Unit 


Says Distribution of Se- 
curities Shows Confidence 


Of Public 


Next to Government bonds there 
is probably no other class of out- 
standing securities us well favored 
«as Federal land-bank bonds, Wood 
Netherland, president of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank of St. Louis, de- 
elared June 18 in an address before 
the National Convention of the 
Mrerican Institute of Banking at 
Denver, Colo. (Publication of the 
uddiess began in the issue of July 
2 and concludes in this issues 
The stock market operations in the 
st twe years and their influence on ali 
ced inv>stment securities are too re- 
nt and wll known to come under the 
eading of history. Even Government 
nds failed to escape the influence of 
ese operations. Federal Land Bank 


| 
| 


ecovery which has demonstrated the 
onviction upon the part of the bond- 
suying public and investors that the sys- 
em is sound. 

Such is the history of the sales of 
Federal Land Bank bonds which have 


iggregated in a brief 13 years $1,599,- | 


‘65,850. But a mere recital of the sale 


ff these bonds, convincing as it may| 


‘e of the conviction of their desirability 
n the part of the investing public, 1s 
ynly a part of the history, after all. The 
rrowth of this, the greatest cooperative 


vould provide a first-class human _ in- 
cerest story, indeed, had I the time to 
levelop it. To my mind there is one 
sutstanding fact that towers above all 
thers as indicating the soundness 


nd, after launching out on an uncharted 
nurse and before they had an oppor- 
‘unity to accumulate reserves in any vol- 


‘me, the farmers of the country were | 


lunged into the most depressing era 
griculture has experienced for over 50 
vears. Under such conditions some de- 
i inquencies and foreclosures were inevi- 
stale. The banks, however, not only 
HhaWe been able to withstand the result- 
sing losses but their loan mortality record 
‘compares most favorably with that of 


onds, however, have staged a substantial | 
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Gas Industry 


Land Bank Bonds Michigan Is Denied Right to Tax Federal Control Activity of Parent Company 
Recovering From On Stock Owned by Nonresident ()f Gas Pipe Lines 


Bonds 


Shares in Corporation of Taxing State in View of 


Statutes in Effect at 


Decedent’s Domicile 


(Continued from Page 9.) 


as money, deposits 


personal property, such 
debts, receivables, 


in banks, mortgages, 
shares of stock, bonds. notes, credits, evi- 
dences of an interest in property, evidences 
of debt and like incorporeal personal prop- 


| erty 


At the same time, and by the same 


|amendatory act, Section 18 of the inheri- 


tance tax statute was amended by the 
insertion therein of the following pro- 
vision: 

No proceedings in probate court shall be 
required and no inheritance tax shall here- 
after be fixed and determined or collected, 
upon the estate of a nonresident decedent, 
or on the beneficiaries thereof, if such es- 
tate does not include any tangible assets, 
real or personal, located in the State of 
Michigan, and if at the time of the death 
of such nonresident decedent, whether oc- 
curring before or after the enactment of 
this section as amended, the laws of the 
State of his domicile contained a provision 
granting exemption from transfer or death 
taxes on intangible personal property owned 
by nonresidents of that State, either abso- 
lutely or on the basis of reciprocity, (as 
defined in section 1 of this act); and in all 
such cases the attorney general and the 
auditor general shall, as herein provided, 
on application of the representative of such 
nonresident estate, issue to such nonresi- 
dent estate all waivers and consents which 
may be necessary to permit the immediate 
release, delivery and transfer to or by such 
nonresident estate of all intangible personal 
property within the State of Michigan, 

The estate of the nonresident decedent 
here involved does not include any tangi- 
ble assets located in Michigan and at the 


; the gre: t 'time of the death of such decedent the 
farm mortgage institution in the world, | 


laws of New York, the State of his domi- 
cile, contained provisions granting ex- 
emption from transfer or death taxes 
on intangible personal property, such as 


A en shares of corporate stock here in 
of | 
he 12 Federal land banks as a system. | 
“hese institutions started*from “scratch,” | 


question, owned by nonresidents of New 
York, on the basis of reciprocity as de- 
fined by Section 1 of the Michigan In- 
heritance Tax Statute, as thus amended 
in 1929. 

It will be noted that by the statutory 
provisions in effect at the death of the 
testator the tax imposed upon testamen- 
tary transfers by nonresident of the 
State of Michigan was expressly limited 
to transfers of property “within” that 
State. It is urged by the plaintiffs 
that those provisions did not impose a 
tax on the transfer here involved, as the 
property so transferred was not “within” 


other farm mortgage agencies, some of: the State of Michigan, within the mean- 


which have been in the farm mortgage!ing of such statute. 


business for three-quarters of a century. 
Insurance Competition 

Life insurance companies constitute 
one of the most important classes of 
competition of these banks. Data for 
eight of the largest companies having 
substantial investments in farm mort- 
gage loans have been obtained from 
their reports for the year 1929 mae 
to and on file in the insurance depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia. These 
eight companies on Dec. 31, 1929, held 
farm mortgage loans aggregating $1,- 
335,000,000, which exceeded the net 
mortgage loans of the 12 Federal land 
banks by only about $100,000,000. The 


reports of these companies showed that! 


on the same date they held acquired 
farm real estate having a current mar- 
ket or reappraised value of over $57,- 
000@0. The ratio between this amount 
and* the total farm mortgages in force 
was 4.3 per cent. On the same date 
the 12 Federal land banks held reai 
estate owned outright in which they had 
an investment of $23,200,000—less than 
“ one-half the market value of the real 
estate owned by these insurance com- 
panies. The ratio between this invest- 
ment and the banks’ net mortgage loans 
was only 1.9 per cent. 
value of the real estate owned 
b¥ Federal land banks corresponding 
most closely to that given for the insur- 
ance companies is the carrying value 
before deducting reserves—namely $16,- 
687,000, which represented a ratio 
only 1.4 per cent to the loans outstand- 
ing. On the basis of these figures it 
is evident that in proportion to the 
amount of loans held by Federal land 
banks, insurance companies owned over 
twice as much real estate measured on 
the basis of either the carrying value 
or the investment. It should also be 
specifieally born in mind that the com- 
bined statement of the Federal land 
banks as of Mar. 31, 1930, discloses suf- 


The 


ficient reserves and undivided profits on! 


hand to wholly charge off not only all 
real estate acquired but all sheriffs’ cer- 
tificates and judgments as well, with- 
out itmpairment of capital stock. 
Efforts Important 
T shall not ask your indulgence to quote 
additional data which will show that if 
the statistics concerning these eight life 
insurance companies, which, according 
to available evidence, hold over one-haif 
of the total amount of farm mortgages 
held by all insurance companies, are 
typical of all insurance companies, then 
the record of the Federal land banks 
is much better both with respect to 
foreclosures, real estate on hand, or 
pres@nt rate of acquisition. 
The Federal Farm Loan Board was 
reorganized on May 10, 1927, and during 
the intervening period of over three years 
v.*ts g§ervisory organization, the Federal 
ib! "arm Loan Bureau, has been practically 
‘mn econstructed and placed in a position 
no. meet its responsibilities, both in the 
Yla ischarge of its daily duties and with 
‘ot espect to sonfe unusual situations which 
‘arose in the system. The magnitude and 
in importance of this work cannot be over- 
1¢ esti nated, and the sacrificial manner in 
»% vhich the present members of the Board 
att ve addressed themselves to the task 
iproving the system entitles them to 
Exce Support and gratitude of all those 
sf cott.4re interested in its future. 
with se the thorough reorganization that 
ventral 2ken_place the functional structure 
mostly ¢ Bureau has 
iryne: ed, 
ng s¢* old ones strengthened and reformed, 
Al 
3; Was. ngton and in the field, has been 
|, enlarged, improved and mobilized into a 


e trained and energetic force so that as a, 


f, result the Board is now equipped to give 

the system that close and constant super- 
i vision contemplated by the farm loan 
“act. 


Sts. 


el ‘onducted in accordance with the prin- 

Mour ‘practice. 

eraz Farm Problems Realized 

tory Unquestionably, the reorganized Board 
has been fully aware of the difficulties 
that have confronted and still confront 

agriulture as the result of the inevitabie 

re ustment that followed the war. 

reasize that the fundamental. problems 

of this great industry are varied and 


. 


of | 


been materially | 
New divisions have been cre-| 


‘ye personnel of the system, both in, : 
,to say that while some of the banks, 


The recrganized Board has viewed | 
“ye system as a great business institution | 
que d has felt that its supervision should | 


es of sound business administration, 


They | 


It is further in- 
sisted, on their behalf, that even if, at 
that time, such property could have been 
properly held to have a legal situs, for 
purposes of taxation, in Michigan and, 
therefore, to be in that State for such 
purposes, yet that statute must be con- 


|strued as having been amended, retro- 


actively and as of the time of the death 
of this decedent, by the amendment of 
1929, so that the imposition or collection 
of any inheritance tax whiéh might other- 
wise have been theretofore payable on 
this transfer has now been removed, 


Presumptions Said 
To Favor Taxpayer 


Plaintiffs also earnestly contend thet 
if this amendment to such statute be in- 
terpreted as taking effect only prospec- 
tively from the date of such amendment, 
so that it does not affect the taxability of 
the transfer here involved, the statute 
relied on by the defendants is unconsti- 


| tutional on various grounds urged, in- 


cluding claimed double taxation under 
what is said by plaintiffs to be the rule 
announced by the United States Supreme 
Court in Farmers’ Loan & Trust Com- 
pany v. Minnesota, 50 Supreme Court 
Reporter 98, decided Jan. 6, 1930. All 


of these conteftions are disputed by the! 


defendants. 

It is a familiar rule that a statute pur- 
porting to impose a tax should be strictly 
construed and doubts concerning its 
proper interpretation should be resolved 
in favor of the taxpayer. Gould v. Gould, 
245 U. S. 151; United States vy. Merriam, 
263 U. S. 179. In the language of the 
Supreme Court in the case last cited, 
“In statutes levying taxes the literal 
meaning of the words employed is most 
important, for such statutes are not to be 
extended-by implication beyond the clear 


complex and are rightly matters of na- 
tional concern, On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that constant ana 
sweeping declarations of pessimism dur- 
ing the past several years have tended 
to convey the impression that all farmers 
are insolvent, which is untrue. The great 
majority of farmers in this country are 
upstanding citizens who meet their ob- 
ligations, as is very clearly demonstrated 
by the experience of the Federal land 
banks, ; 

While agricultural conditions, as I have 
said, are an important factor in the op- 
eration of a land bank, nevertheless these 
adverse circumstances have not presented 
unsurmountable difficulties in well-man- 
aged institutions. Foresight and sound 
judgment in the conduct of the well- 
managed institution\ has resulted in the 


{avoidance of much trouble which other- 


wise would have arisen. The lack of 
these qualities in a poorly-managed bank 
had resulted in the acquirement of a 
large amount of distress, In these lat- 
ter cases the management has been re- 
organized and strengthened by the di- 
rectors of these banks with the coop- 
eration of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 
Every effort has been made to obtain 
the best men available and these in- 
stitutions have been placed in a_posi- 
tion to deal more effectively with their 
problems. 

The effects of the reorganization will 
undoubtedly be of enduring benefit and 
will tend to insure the strength and 
stability of the banks in the future. 
The errors and omissions of the past 
must serve as guides for the years to 
come, and in the light of these experi- 
ences there should be no recurmence of 
the conditions existing prior to the re- 
organization. It is reassuring to be able 


as jweviously indicated, are faced with 
difficult problems, most of them are in 
a sound and healthy condition. The sys- 
tem has weathered trials that have tested 
its strength during a most crucial period. 
Its achievements and services have dem- 
onstrated its fundamental soundness and 
usefulness. Taking all of these factors 
into consideration, it would seem that 
faith in our Nation, in the fundamental 
soundness of our farm loan system, and 
taith in the farmers who constitute the 
bulwark of our national strength, would 
fully justify confidence in the future 
growth and progress of the system. 
(The foregoing address was de- 
livered June 18 before the American 
Institute of Banking in national 
convention at Denver, Colo.) 
‘ 


import of the language used. If the| 
words are doubtful, the doubt must be re- | 
solved against the government and in 
favor of the taxpayer.” | 

It is an equally well-settled rule of 
statutory construction that a_ statute 
should be construed, if fairly possible. so 
as to avoid not only the conclusion that 
it eis unconstitutional, but also grave 
doubts concerning its constitutionality. 
United States v. Delaware & Hudson Co., 
213 U, S. 366; Carey v. South Dakota, 
250 U. S. 118; Gratton v. Chandler, 260 | 
U. S. 110; Lucas v. Alexander, 279 U. S. 
573; Routzahn v. Tyroler, 36 F. (2d), 208 
(C. C. A. 6). As was said by the Su- 
preme Court in Carey v. South Dakota, 
supra, 

“Where a statute is reasonably sus- 
ceptible of two interpretations, by one 
of which it would be clearly constitu- 
tional and by the other of which its con- 
stitutionality would be doubtful, the 
former construction should be adopted.” 


Amendments Apply 


To Tax in Question 


Whether the amendatory statute under 
consideration is merely prospective in its 
operation, affecting only transfers made 
after its enactment in 1929, or is retro- 
active in effect, and so applicable to a 
transfer occurring before such _ enact- 
ment, depends upon the proper construc- | 
tion of such statute. An examination of 
its provisions, bearing in mind that the | 
interpretation thereof as inapplicable 
to the transfer here involved would sub- | 
ject jt to serious doubts as to its con- | 
stitutionality which would otherwise not 
arise, results in our conclusion that it 
should be construed as applicable to the 
present transfer and to the collectibility 
of the tax claimed, by the defendants, 
to be payable on such transfer. It is to 
be noted that this amendment provides 
not only that ‘no tax shall be imposed” 
in respect of the transfer, therein men- 
tioned, but also that “no inheritance tax 
shall hereafter be * * * collected” upon 
such transfer. 
Whether or not such a tax had been 
“imposed” upon the present transfer 
prior to the enactment of this amend- 
ment, and even assuming that if the 
amendment had referred only to the im- 
position, as distinguished from the col- 
lection, of such tax the retroactive char- 
acter of such amendment would have 
been open to more serious question, we 
think it clear that, as the expressed 
prohibition of the amendatory act speci- 
fically refers also to the collection of 
such tax, it is applicable to*a case where, 
‘as here, such tax has not yet been “col- 
lected.” Finally, the amending act ex- 
pressly and unequivocally prohibits the 
imposition or collection ef such tax upon 
such transfer “if at the time of the death 
of such nonresident decedent, whether oc- 
curring before or after the enactment of 
this section as amended,” the laws of the 
State of his domicile contain the recipro- 
cal exemption provisions mentioned. We 
have no doubt that these amendatory 
provisions were intended to he, and 
should be construed as, applicable to the 
present tax in question, and that the 
contention of the defendants to the con- 
trary cannot be sustained. There is, 
therefore, no occasion to determine 
| whether the statute, before this amend- 
ment, was open to any of the constitu- 
tiongl objections urged. 3 

Although the point has not been raised 
by any of the parties, we deem it proper 
to notice for discussion the question 
whether the three judge court, convened 
under the applicable statute, may decide 
the nonconstitutional questions, without 
deciding the constitutional questions, 
raised by the bill and application for 
interlocutory injunction herein; espe- 
ciafly in view of the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court, in Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Railway Co. v. United 
States, 50 Supreme Court Reporter, 378 
(decided May 19, 1930), holding that the 
jurisdiction of the three judge court 
there required by the urgent deficiencies 
act (Title 28, Section 47, United States 
Code), applicable to suits to enjoin the 
enforcement of orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, was limited to 
the subject matter specially mentioned 
in such statute, and that such court 
could not consider questions not inci- 
dental to such a suit. 


Question of Court 


Procedure Considered 


The Supreme Court said, in effect, that 
a suit to set aside an order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is a special 
statutory proceeding not invoking nor 
involving the general equitable jurisdic- 
tion of a Federal court but narrowly 
confined to the sole purpose of annulling 
such anorder of the Commission, and that 
therefore an application for injunctive 
relief based upon grounds other than the 
invalidity of such an order “was not 
properly joined in this suit” and “‘may 
not be included iy a bill under®the urgent 
deficiencies act to set aside an order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission,” 
but that “relief of that character may be 
had only in a suit invoking the plenary 
equitable jurisdiction of the district 
court.” { 


In the present case, however, the right | ° 


of the plaintiff to maintain the suit is 
not based, nor dependent, on a special 
statutory grant of limited jurisdiction, 
but the bill was properly filed for the 
usual injunctive relief, under the general 
equitable jurisdiction of a Federal dis- 
trict court in equity. It is true that, 
as one of the grounds for such relief was 
the alleged unconstitutionality of a State 
statute under the Federal Constitution 
and as an interlocutory injunction was 
sought to restrain the enforcement of 
such statute on such ground, the require- 
ments of Section 266 of the Judicial Code 
mfade it necessary that the court consist 
of three judges, ,both for the hearing 
on-such application and ‘for the final 
hearing. ; 

This increase, however, in the number 
of the members of the district court thus 
required does not affect the power of 
such court, having properly acquired jur- 
isdiction, to consider and dispose of all 
questions involved in the suit. Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Co. v. Garrett, 231 
U. S., 298, 302; Union Light, Heat and 
Power Co. v. Railroad Commission, 17 
Fed. (2d), 143, 145; Firemen’s Insurance 
Co, v. Beha, 30 F. (2d), 539. This ques- 
tion was settled by the Supreme Court in 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co, v. 
Garrett, supra, where the court, speak- 
ing through Mr. Justice Hughes, after 
pointing out that “because of the Fed- 
eral questions raised by the bill” the 
lcourt “had jurisdiction. and was author- | 


| 


|ized to determine all the questions in the 
A ’ 


| Power 


Held Necessary 


Wyoming Commission 
Claims’ That Action Is 
Essential to Regulate In- 
terstate Business 


State of Wyoming: 
Cheyenne, July 2. — | 
The “unfortunate condition” that pre- 

cludes State control of an _ interstate | 
natural gas pipe line company “can only 
be rectified through congressional legis- 
lation,” it is stated in an order just issued | 
by the Wyoming public service commis- | 
sion, establishing rates for natural gas 
from the Amarillo, Tex., field to Chey- 
enne. 

“It is quite apparent,” the commission 
said, “that legislation should be enacted 
to prevent abuses which exist by reason 
of the control of rate-making which hold- | 
ing companies have acqui-ed through| 
their manipulation of interlocking sub- | 
sidiaries.” 
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Stock Taxes 


Organization Shown. 


. * . . 
Transcript of Testimony at Investigation of Federal Trade 
Commission Covers Transactions of the National 


Power & Light Company 


(Publication of excerpts from 
transcript of testimony June 23 by 
Asel R. Colbert, an employe of the 
Fedéral Trade Commission, appear- 
ing as a witness in the Commission's 
investigation of financial phases of 
power and gas utility activities was 
begun in the issue of June 30, con- 
tinued July 1 and 2, and procecds 
as follows:) 

Q. As the result reorganizations 
and purchases, what subsidiary 
panies did the National Power & Light 
Company have on Dec. 31, 1928? A. As 
of Dec. 31, 1928, the subsidiary com- 
panies of National Company were: Mem- 
phis Power & Light Company; the Mem- 
phis Street Railway Company, controlled 
by Memphis Power & Light Company; 
Knoxville Power & Light Company; Bir- 
mingham Electric Company; Houston 
Lighting & Power Company; 
Power & Light Company; West Ten- 


of 


The order was issued after an investi-|nessee Power & Light Company; South 
gation of proposed new rates to be #fexas Utilities Company; Lehigh Power 


charged by the Cheyenne Light, Fuel and 
Company, a subsidiary of the! 
Cities Service Company. 

The commission stated that it first 
thought it had jurisdiction over the Colo- 
rado-Wyoming Gas Compary, whose pipe 
line brings gas from Texas to the Chey- 
enne company, and a subpoena duces 
tecum ‘vas issued for the former corpora- 
tion to appear and produce all records 
relative to its sale of gas to the Chey- 
enne company. 

“The intimate relationship between ¢he 


subsidiaries, Colorado-Wyoming Gas 
Company, the pipe line company; Public 
Service Company, of which the Cheyenne 
Light, Fuel and Powen Company, the 


applicant, is a subsidiary; the fact that) 
the directorates of all these companies | 


are interlocked; the fact that the earn- 
ings of all the subsidiaries go to the par- 
ent company, either direct or through 
another subsidiary; and the fact that 
there might be considered to be a con- 


situation, at first blush led the commis- 


sion to think it possibly had jurisdiction | 


over the pipe line comrany,” the order 
said. 

“This idea was strongly urged by the 
attorneys for the City 


journment of the hearing on Jan. 28 and 
the hea‘ing on Feb. 24, the commission 
gave careful consideration to the ques- 
tion and satisfied itself that it was with- 
out jurisdiction to compel the appearance 
of the pir line company.” 

This conclusion was reached, the order 
continued, through the fact that the 
Wyoming statute, in defining a public 
utility, provides that the term shall in- 
clude the manufacture, distribution or 
sale of gas to or for the public, whereas 
in the case under consideration the trans- 
portation of gas from Texas to Wyoming 
by the pipe line company is “not for 
distribution by it to the public but for 
sale to one customer, the applicant.” 

“The pipe line company does not sell or 
offer to sell gas to the public,” the order 
stated; “it does not deal with the puBlic 
and as its business is interstate, and 
not intrastate, it is not, under the pro- 
visions of said section 5453, a public 
utility subject to the jurisdiction of this 
commission.” 


Claim for Reduced Bond 
On Cargo Duty Is Denied 


[Continued from Page 7.) 
qnany of the cases reported, the damages 
assessed have been less than the debt, 
but in all such cases, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, the damages were 
reduced by proof on the part of the de- 
tendant.” 

Cf. also Campfield v. Sauer, 189 Fed. 
576. 

Apparently holding that the burden 
remains throughout on the plaintiff are 
the following: Gowen v. Nowell, 2 Greenl. 
13; State v.. Hayes, 30 W. Va. 107; 
Archer v., Archer’s Adm’r, 8 Grat. 539; 
Turck v. Marshall Silver Min. Co., 5 
Pac. 838; Wright Wright, 49 Mich. 
624. 

The much discussed question of pen- 
alty or liquidation damages does not 
arise on this record. Compare 2 Sedg- 
wick on Wamages, 9th Ed. 676. The 


Vv. 


stipulation that the bond is to be con- | 


strued as an indemnity bond and not as 
a penalty makes no difference in the re- 
sult we reach. Uf. East Moline Co. v. 
Weir Plow Co., 95 Fed. 250. Chicago 
House-Wrecking Co. v. United States, 
106 Fed. 385; s. ¢. 53 L. R. A, 122. 

The crucial point is that under 
bond, in the absence of evidence from 
the defendant, the penalty and the dam- 
ages are identical. 


The result is that the verdict for the | 
defendant must be reversed, and judg- | 


ment entered for the plaintiff in the 
amount of $41,900, with interest from 
the date of the writ. 

The judgment of the district court is 
vacated, the verdict set aside, and the 
case is remanded to that court with di- 
rections to enter judgment for the plain- 
tiff in the amount of $41,900 with inter- 


jest from the date of the writ. 


case, local as well as Federal,” proceeded 
as follows: 


“A similar rule must * e deemed to gov- | 


ern the application for preliminary in- 
junction under the statute which requires 
a hearing before three judges, and au- 
thorizes an appeal to this court. This 
statute applies to cases in which the pre- 
liminary injunction sought in order 
to restrain the enforcement of a State 
enactment upon the ground of its ‘uncon- 
stitutionality.’ The’ reference, un- 
doubtedly, is to an asserted conflict with 
the Federal Constitution, and the ques- 
tion of unconstitutionality, in this sense, 
must be a substantial one. But, where 
such a question is presented, the appli- 
cation is within the provision, and this 
being so, it cannot be supposéd that it 
was the intention of Congress to com- 
pel-the exclusion of other grounds, and 


is 


thus to require a separate motion for | 


preliminary injunction, and a separate 
hearing and appeal, with respect to the 
local questions which are involved in the 
case, and would properly be the subject 
of consideration in determining the pro- 
priety of granting an injunction.” 

We think it clear, therefore, that we 
have jurisdiction to determine the local 
questions of statutory construction in- 
volved in this case even although we do 
not find it necessary to decide the con- 
stitutipnal questions involved herein. 

A decree may be presented in accord- 


ance with the terms and conclusions of | 


this opinion. 


| Securities 


of Cheyenne. | 
But during the interval becween the ad- | 


‘In 


this | 


Corporation, which in turn 
controlled the Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Company, Lancaster County Rail- 
way & Light Company, Lehigh Valley 
Transit Company, Valley Railways, and 
others of lesser importance. 


Q. And more detail as to these com- | 


panies appears in table 3 within Exhibit 
4675 introduced this merning while Mz. 
Home was testifying. A. Yes. 


Q. What was the total ledger value of ; 


investments on Dec. 31, 1928? A. $131,- 


Dae ; -._ | 073,381.95. 
parent company, Cities Service, and its | 97 3,381.95 


Q. Where is this taken up in your re- 
port, Exhibit 4676? A. On page 85. 

Q. Does this amount represent cost? 
A. No. It includes $8,723,957.53 which 
was the overstatement of cost of invest- 


ments acquired at organization on Apr.| 


1, 1922.. Deducting this amount from 
the total leaves a ledger cost of $127,- 
349,424.42. 

Q. Where in your report, Exhibit 4676, 


/do you discuss the investments of Na- 


flict in the authorities relative to such a@| {ional Power & Light Company in the 


Arkansas Central Power:Company? A. 
The section of the report which deals 
with the investment in Arkansas Central 
Power Company starts on page 105 of 
Exhibit 4676. 

Investment Acquired 


Little Rock Concern 


Q. During what period did National 
Power & Light Company control Arkan- 
sas Central Power Company? A, Ar- 


| kansas Central Power Company was or- 


ganized in April, 1928, and during the 
period subsequent thereto to Nov. 30, 
1925, was controlled by National Power 
& Light Company. 

On Nov. 30, 1925, National sold its 
interest in the Arkansas Central Powe1 


com- | 


Carolina | 


@ i 
,Company to Eletcric Power & Light | 
Corporation and the latter compay sub- | 
sequently merged the Arkansas Centrai' 
Power Company into the present Arkan- 
sas Power & Light Company system.” 

Q. The Electric Light & Power Com- | 
| pany referred to is one of the holding | 
| companies in the Electric Bond & Share| 
Company group, is it not? A. It is. 

Q. Was the Arkansas Central Power 
Company organized by National Power | 
& Light Company? A. Yes. The Arkan- 
sas Central Power Company was formed | 
by National Company as the result ot 
a reorganization of the Little Rock Rail- | 
way & Electric Company. 

Q. Did National control the Little, 
| Rock Railway & Electric Company prior | 
to its reorganization? A. Yes. National | 
Company owned substantially all ,the 
outstanding capital stocks of the Littie | 
Rock Railway & Electric Company and | 
also held notes and bonds of the com- 
pany. 

Q. When did National Company first | 
acquire an investment in stock of the! 
Little Rock Railway & Eletcric Com-| 
pany? A. National acquired a majority 
of the common and _ preferred 
the bondholders’ protective 


pany from 


committee for American Cities Company | 


5/6 per cent collateral trust bonds at 
the organization of the National Com- 
pany in 1922. The shares acquired at 
that time consisted of 16,175 shares of 
common stock and 6,015 shares of pre- 
ferred stock of the Little Rock Company. 
Q. Were additional stocks of the Little 
Rock Railway and Electric Company ac- 
quired subsequent to the organization of 
ithe National Company ? 
A. Yes. During 1922 and the early 
}part of 1928, National Company pur- 
chased additional shares of the Little 
| Rock Railway & Electric Company. Ar- 
| rangements were made to buy the shares 
jon the basis of $100 in income bonds of 
;the National Company for each share 
lof preferred stock of the Little Rock 
|Company and @6ne_ share of preferred 
| stock of National for each share of com- 
|'mon stock of the Little Rock Company. 
There were also a few shares, purchased 
for cash. ; 
After thes: acquisitions, what was the 
total number of shares held by National 
Company in the Little Rock Railway & 
| Electric Company? A. National held 
7,494 shares of preferred stock and 19,- 
|121 shares of common stock. 
Q. What other securities of the Little 
Rock Company were acquired by Na- 
j tional Conrpany? A. On Mar. 28, 1923, 
the National Company loaned Little Rock 
Railway & Electric Company $1,850,000, 
taking therefore a two-year 6 per cent 
note from the latter company. During 
the latter part of 1922 and early 1923 


stocks | 
of Little Rock Railway & Electric Com- | 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 2.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise 
imported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below. 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) eee 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) ' 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) .... 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) asia 
Singapore (dollar) . 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) ghee 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) ‘ 
Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


14.0969 
13.9598 
-7208 
-9657 
-7652 
1741 
2.5172 
3.9320 
3.8406 
-2958 
.4914 
5.2389 
-2085 
.7793 
.2000 
.4950 
.5950 
.6858 
26.8620 
19.3873 
1.7671 
30.9196 
36.7232 
26.4375 
26.2916 
36.0750 
49.4215 
55.9000 
99.9499 
99.9155 
47.2756 
80.6248 
11.2130 
12.0962 
84.8750 
96.6400 
33.5000 
| National Company purchased bonds of 
the Little Rock Company on the open 
| market, these purchases aggregating $1,- 
| 182,000 principal amount of bonds at a 

jcost of $1,189,890. 

Q. After purchasing additional securi- 
ties of the Little Rock Railway & Elec- 
| tric Company, what was the total invest- 
ment held by National Company in the 
| Little Rock Company? A. National 
|held substantially all the outstanding 
|preferred and common stock, together 
| with note and bond obligations having a 
| total cost of ledger value to National 
Company estimated to be $5,704,713. 

Q. Why do you say estimated ledger 
alue? A. The stocks of the Little Rock 
Company acquired by National at its 
| organization were carried by the com- 
| pany in a “basket” ledger value of in- 
{vestments with no segregated ledger 
value assigned thereto. These shares ° 
have been assigned a ledger value of 
;/$100 a share, the approximate cost at 
|which the minority stocks were pur- 
|chased. It is probable that the actual 
cost of these shares acquired at organ- 
lization was less than $100 a share. 
(Publication of excerpts from 
transcript of testimony will be con- 
tinued in the issue of July 5.) 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT and POWER 


LECTRIC service to Chi- 
cago’s 800,000 homes, 
to its 100,000 shops and stores, 
and to its 25,000 factories —is 
described interestingly in the 


new 1930 Com 


Edison Year Book. 


Write us for a copy of this con- 
densed account of the financial 
status, earnings and expendi- 
tures, achievements and plans 


in CHICAGO 


pany has p 
monwealth 
stockholders 


ties of other 
companies 
states. 


of this, one of the foremost elec- 


tricity supply companies of the 


4 


world. 


yielding 6% 


We distribute the capital stock 
of Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, listed on The Chicago 
Stock Exchange. This com- 


aid 162 consecu- 


tive quarterly dividends to 


We also distribute the securi- 


progressive utility 
operating in 31 


Send for our list of offerings 


and more. 
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Need of Califérnia to Salvage 
Dwindling Water Supply « . + 


Importance of Conservation Measures to Pre- 
vent Lakes and Streams of State from Vanishing 
Is Set Forth by Governor Young 


By C. C. YOUNG 


Governor, State of California 


E LIVE in a semiarid State but 
V \ it is a very beautiful State. 

It has more variety of cli- 
mate, of scenic beauty, and of oppor- 
tunity for those who come here than 
any other State in the Union. We are 
proud of it and are extremely happy 
that fortune has allowed us to live 
here. But there is the disadvantage of 
long, dry Summers. If we should try 
to depend altogether on the rainfall 
and had no other means of cultivating 
our crops, we could not produce crops 
that would sustain the large population 
which is destined ultimately to come to 
California. 

A 

When I was recently in a certain por- 
tion of the State, someone told me the 
story of how, little by little, the con- 
stant drain upon the water resources 
in that section has been so tremendous 
that the water table has been lowering 
from year to year—that some of it has 
entirely gone dry where the water table 
has got so low that it is not economi- 
cally feasible to pump that water up to 
the surface. 

Just exactly the same thing is going 
to happen in other parts of California, 
as the country fills up and greater de- 
mands are made on our water re- 
sources. We have recently drawn a 
curve which shows that within twenty 
years we are going to have a State of 
more than ten million population, and 
when we pass that mark it means that 
we are going to have a vast number of 
people here who must be fed, and can 
be fed only by a more extensive irriga- 
tion system; and that means that we 
must sustain a more intensive agri- 
culture. 

Therefore, the big job we have before 
us is to see to it that the waters of the 


State are conserved so that their great- 
est usefulness may be reached. 

We recognize the value of the tim- 
ber, for it is common knowledge that 
our country would never have made 
the strides it has, if it had not been 
for its timber resources. But we do 
want particularly to protect these 
watersheds in any way that we can 


do it. 
A 


In the budgets for the four years 
previous to the present administration 
the total sum devoted to forestry 
amounted to three hundred and ninety 
thousand dollars. During the four 
years of the present administration to 
date the sum devoted to forestry has 
amounted to eight hundred and seventy- 
two thousand dollars, which is over 
twice the amount for the previous ad- 
ministration. And we are planning on 
increasing the budget the next time. 

We probably cannot do as much as 
the enthusiasts demand. But we. do 
realize the tremendous and vital §m- 
portance of this thing, and it is our 
desire to do all we can toward helping 
to work out the problem. It is not 


going to be done in a year, but we must . 


be steadily working toward the goal 
which we hope ultimately to reach. 


A 


We have had more fires this year 
than we had last year, and still the loss 
from fires is decidedly less than last 
year. That means that we have a 
larger fire-fighting force. 

I wish that we might make the peo- 
ple of this State forestry conscious. 
We must try to make them realize the 
irreparable loss which results from 
fires that occur in forests. 

The great majority of our fires are 
man-caused. Most of them could be 
avoided if only reasonable care on the 
part of our citizens were exercised. 





Culture as Goal of Material Gain 


Wealth Not Objective of Civilization f 
By DR. A. R. NEWSOME 


Secretary, Historical Commission, State of Worth Carolina 


IEWED in the large, the situation 

V of history in North Carolina pre- 
sents two impressive aspects: 

Pronounced backwardness in the ex- 


tent to which the public is reading 
reputable historical works and in the 
quality of instruction in the public 
schools. 

Pronounced forwardness in the: col- 
letion and publication of source mate- 
rial, the training and activity of pro- 
fessional historians and the facilities 
for publishing the products of reputable 
authorship and editorship. 

For the first time in the history of 
the State, expert agencies are collect- 
ing and have collected large quantities 
of new, indispensable source materials 
convenient for use, a creditable portion 
of which has been published. Coinci- 
dentally, there is a growing group of 
trained historians within and without 
the State eager to use the records. 

In this significantly promising situa- 
ation, there is no ground for pessimism 
in regard to the present backwardness 
in public interest, which is a logical 
result of past conditions. The new con- 
ditions which are making the field of 
history attractive, though too new to 
have impressed the public with their 
full significance, will, if stimulated by 
public support, surely produce a re- 
markable improvement in the amount 
and quality of historical literature, in 
the extent of reading, in the quality of 
teacher training and instruction, and 
in the relative position of North Caro- 
lina in the story of the Nation’s life. 

Historical-mindedness in a_ people 
cannot be created spontaneously or by 
the uncorrelated, undirected activities 
of a few individuals, however patriotic 


and intelligent, regardless of how rich, 


may be the history of that people. It 
is a flowering process which must fol- 
low a long period of systematic. culti- 
vation. 

North Carolina has a history of 
achievement going back 350 years; but 
‘ only within the past 20 years has the 
State collected and published its records 
and developed graduate schools for the 
trgining of professional historians qual- 
ified to write the State’s history. Em- 
barked at last along the proper course 
bf historical development, the State is 
on the threshold of a renaissance of 
historical interest and writing. 

North Carolina is quickening with 
change and growth in every fibre of 
her being. Never has she contained so 
much of substance and of promise. 

At present, cultural and educational 
and spiritual advance, thdgugh pro- 
nounced, is lagging far behind mate- 
rial development. The State ranks 


higher in actual wealth and material 
progress than in education, reading, 
library facilities, cultural development, 
and tax burden. 


No one need have fear as to the mate- 
rial advancement of the State or the 
physical courage and moral fibre of her 
citizenship. The chief need is an in- 
telligent, educated citizenship; for to 
such a citizenship no problems are in- 
soluble, and sound, steady progress is- 
assured. 


North Carolina must never forget that 
good roads, power plants, and factories 
are not ends within themselves, but 
necessary means toward the goal of a 
well-rounded civilization. The ultimate 
goal of a truly great State is men and 
not materials, culture and not commer- 
cialism. 

The call is clear in North Carolina 
for commercialism to invest in culture. 


co 


Long Pack Hauls 


on Men’s Backs 
in T ropics By 


William A. Reid 
Foreign Trade Adviser, 
Pan American Union 


N PORTS and harbors on both the 

Atlantic and the Pacific coasts of 
Central America the facilities for han- 
dling luggage, including heavy trunks 
as well as suitcases and bags, are prim- 
itive, 

Although piers are equipped with 
railroad tracks over which freight cars 
are used for hauling cargo, it seems to 
be a prerogative that'the native laborer 
is entitled to offer his services to the 
traveler as a beast of burden. These 
men, stalwart and strong, carry suit- 
cases or heavy trunks for long dis- 
tances, 

For instance, the distance between 
the railroad station at Corinto and the 
end of the steamship pier must'be at 
least a half mile; yet a single man 
bears on his back the heaviest trunk or 
other luggage between the two points 
for the sum of fifty cents or a dollar. 

And Corinto, Tela, Barrigs, La Union, 
San Jose de Guatemala, Limon, are but 
a few of the many ports where the hu- 
man baggage carrier does a thriving 
business. Similar conditions of han- 
dling baggage prevail at many interior 
railroad stations, lake terminals and 
other places. 
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Proposals Now under Consideration for Reform 


in Administration of Justice Outlined by Judicial Adviser 


By A. S. CUTHBERTSON 


Chairman, Judicial Advisory Council, State of Illinois 


gressed and advanced in the last 

hundred years in Illinois except 
practice and procedure in the courts. 
That seems to go on in the same old 
way. 

After the adoption of the constitu- 
tion in 1870 our. practice act was re- 
written. But that is the trouble; it 
was rewritten. It was not revised. 

There has been little change since 
the State was admitted to the Union. 
Practice and procedure in our courts 
has not kept pace with the material 
development of. the State. 

It may not be possible or even de- 
sirable to rewrite the practice act of 
this State or to wholly revise criminal 
practice and procedure; indeed — it 
would be inadvisable to undertake such 
a task within the time available. 

It is not the intention of the judicial 
advisory council of Illinois to do any- 
thing revolutionary with regafd to 
practice and procedure. It is not even 
the intention to attempt: to rewrite the 
practice act, either civil or criminal. 
However, a subcommittee has been ap- 
pointed to make some _ investigation 
looking to that end. 

Many Jawyers in this State are com- 
mitted to the practice as it now is. 
Many lawyers would resent any at- 
tempt to revolutionize the practice and 
procedure. 

3ut the judicial advisory committee 
has, however, made a careful study and 
has made investigations in our own 
and ‘in other jurisdictions. We expect 
to report to the governor some con- 
structive suggestions, and then use 
every means in our power to write some 
amendments in the statutes of the State 
of [linois which will modernize, to 
some extent, practice and procedure. 

In our investigation we have visited 
particularly jurisdictions where. their 
practice and procedure comes from a 
common source with ours; namely, the 
common law of England. While the 
council would not exchange our prac- 
tice and procedure in toto for anything 
we have discovered in other jurisdic- 
tions, still there are many things which 
could be adopted with advantage and 
profit. 

Conclusions have not yet been ar- 
rived at as to just what changes should 
be made and just what recommenda- 
tions will be brought to the general as- 
sembly. No decision will be made 
without full consultation and open and 
free and full discussion with the mem- 


Fy ‘eressed' ana seems to have pro- 


bers of the profession. 


And in pursuangée of that policy we 
have had meetings with the federations 
of local bar associations in various 
parts of the State. The subjects con- 
sidered have been and still are under 
discussion, and no final conclusions 
have been arrived at. 

Some of the subjects discussed by 
the council and which have received 
favorable consideration are: 

Abolition of terms of court; 

Challenging of jurors; 

Juries to be judges of the facts only; 

Waiver of juries in felony cases; 

Conscientious scruples against death 
sentence to be taken advantage of by 
the State only; 

Uniform. procedure in 
chancery; 


law and 


Interrogatories for the purpose of 
discovery ; 

Examination for discovery and other 
related questions—in Canada, where 
that particular method of procedure is 
in force, it is permitted in the trial of 
civil cases to a great extent; 

Revision of civil practice act; | , 

_ Simplification of pleadings in crim- 
inal cases; : 

Reclassification of crimes. 

As to some of these subjects the 
council has had bills prepared embody- 
ing ideas presented to the council. The 
preparation of these bills does not in- 
dicate that they are the final judgment 
of the council. ‘ 

On the question of the abolition of 
terms of court, one series of bills has 
been prepared for the abolition of all 
terms of court, except the circuit court, 
and providing for a continuous session, 
except that the court may adjourn from 
time to time as business permits. 

In the circuit court, on account of a 
constitutional provision requiring two 
terms in each county annually, no 
change can be made, except that each 
term shall continue until the convening 
of the next term and any connection of 
terms with the exception of finality of 
suits is abolished. 


The purpose in both tases is to per- 


‘mit suit to be instituted, heard and dis- 


posed of without regard to terms in 
order to obviate the present unneces- 
sary delay. 

Incidental to these general bills is a 
purpose to make all court processes re- 
turnable without regard to the first day 
of the term of court. There has been a 
long delay in a great many cases sim- 
ply because the summons had to be 
made returnable at some particular 
term of court. 


Another matter which has been sug- 
gested is a law relating to peremptory 
challenges, and amendment to provide 
for a graduated scale where there is 
more than one defendant. The scale as 
discussed would be this: 

For felonies punishable by death or 
imprisonment in the penitentiary for 
life: Twenty challenges if there is one 
defendant; twenty-four challenges if 
there are two defendants; twenty-seven 
if there are three defendants; thirty- 
two if there are four defendants, and 
one additional challenge shall be al- 
lowed for each defendant over four. 

For all other felonies: Ten chal- 
lenges if there is one defendant; four- 
teen challenges if there are two de- 
fendants; fifteen challenges if there 
are three defendants; sixteen chgl- 
lenges if there are four Ecienaaue 
and one additional challenge shall be 
allowed for each defendant over four. 

For all misdemeanors: Six chal- 
lenges if there is one defendant; eight 
challenges if there are:'two defendants; 
nine challenges if there are three de- 
fendants; twelve challenges if there 
are four defendants, and one additional 
challenge shall be allowed for each de- 
fendant over four. 

If two or more defendants are tried 
jointly all peremptory challenges *shall 
be jointly exercised. In each case the 
attorney prosecuting on behalf of the 
people shall be allowed as many chal- 
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on Howto Keep Well — - ‘ 


New York Health Commissioner Decries Self- 
ministration, and Maintains That Preventive 


“ Medicine Points Way to Health 


By SHIRLEY W. WYNNE, M. D. 


Commissioner of Health, City of New York 


age still has much to learn as re- 
gards the matter of health. 

One million cases of malaria in the 
United States each year could be pre- 
vented. Seven hundred thousand per- 
sons who are ill with tuberculosis could 
have been saved from contracting that 
disease. 


ta SO-CALLED advanced modern 


A 


The thirty thousand to one hundred 
thousand cases of smallpox each year 
throughout the country are due to just 
plain, outright carelessness and ignor- 
ance. The eighty-nine thousand cases 
and eight thousand three hundred 
deaths from diphtheria in 1928 were 
unnecessary. 

This graphic presentation of health 
conditions portrays an almost unbe- 
lievable picture of what we fondly and 
proudly call this advanced modern age. 


A 


Every man and ‘woman and boy and 
girl should become a disciple of pre- 
ventive medicine, the new practice 
which aims to keep well people well. 
Frankly I do not believe that sufficient 
numbers have decided to embrace this 
new way to health. Many still cling to 
self-diagnosis and self-medication. I 
have stressed the dangers of such pro- 
cedure and how neglect of slight physi- 
cal defects may lead to serious illness 
in later life. 

Too many dances and too little sleep, 
too much electric light and not enough 


sunlight, too many sweets and not 
enough wholesome food, too many 
bridge parties and not enough exercise, 
and too much attention to what your 
neighbor advises and not enough to the 
sound helpful advice of your physi- 
cian—these practices probably explain 
much of the illness and consequent 
serious conditions of the average 
person. 

The health department depends much 
upon health education to combat the 
many conditions responsible for sick- 
ness. A definite appreciation of the 
importance of preventive medicine 
should inculcate the principle that it 
is far better to keep well than it is to 
have to get well. 

A 


If you are ill, or suffering from some 
imaginary or definite disorder, no phy- 
sician can prescribe for you without 
first seeing you. No medical advice 
that is worth the least bit of considera- 
tion can be given, except after a thor- 
ough examination of the case and a 
careful study of the medical history of 
that case. 

Any man who prescribes for a pa- 
tient whom he has never seen is noth- 
ing more than a quack. 

If you are ill, or if you think you 
are ill, go to your family doctor. He 
is the only person qualified to advise 
and to treat you. 

And if you are well and desire to 
keep well, periodic visits to your doctor 
is the pnly sane and safe course. 





State Market Service for Farmers 


Missouri Aids in Produce Distribution’ 


By C. P. ANDERSON 


Commissioner, Markct Burcau, State of Missouri 


ROBABLY the most outstanding 

activity of the State marketing 

bureau of. Missouri is furnishing 
information and assistance to farmers, 
distributors and consumers and in pro- 
moting effectual and economical meth- 
ods of marketing farm products. 

This project embraces a wide range 
of service, such as gathering and dis- 
seminating information as to market 
conditions for various crops in differ- 
ent parts of the State, and conducting 
shipping point inspection in coopera- 
tion with the United States Department 
of Agriculture. E 

While. the work of establishing stand- 
ards and grades and conducting ship- 
ping point inspection has constantly 
increased, there is still room for fur- 
ther expansion of this service. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that developing better methods of mar- 
keting differs materially from improv- 
ing production methods. Improving 
* TTS 


lenges as are allowed to the defendant 
or defendants as the case may be. 

Waiver of juries in criminal cases: 
Since a recent decision of the supreme 
court many members of the bar have 
changed their ideas on this particular 
proposition. 

This bill provides that any defendant 
who has been fully advised in open 
court of this right to trial by jury may 
waive that right and be tried by the 
court without a jury. Such waiver is 
required to be in writing and signed by 
the defendant. 

The court in such cases is given 
jurisdiction without a jury to hear and 
determine all issues of law and fact. 
If there is more than one defendant a 
waiver by less than all of the defend- 
ants is made for severance. 

Conscientious scruples against capi- 
tal punishment as cause for challenge: 
This bill permits the prosecution in 
murder cases to challenge for cause in 
case a prospective juror has conscien- 
tious scruples against capital punish- 
ment, but takes that right away from 
the defendant. 

The jury in criminal cases to be 
judges of the facts only: This bill in 
libel cases permits juries to be judges 
of the law and fact. In all other crim- 
inal cases juries are to be judges of 
the facts only, but counsel are to be 
permitted to read supreme court deci- 
sions of this State discussing the law 
applicable to the ¢ause on trial. 

We have seen in some of the study 
we have made and in some of the juris- 
dictions we have visited, the splendid 
work that judiciary advisory councils 
have been doing in other States. I 
hope in Illinois we will have a perma- 
nent body such as that. 

It is no easy thing to get bills 
through the general assembly. Some 
of us have tried it and we know some 
of the obstacles that stand in the way. 

No matter how meritorious these bills 
may be there must be back of them 
strong public sentiment. In other 
words, the people of the State of Illi- 
nois and particularly the lawyers and 
the judges of the State must get back 
of and support the efforts of these 
bodies if any constructive legislation is 
to be had. 


production methods is largely an in- 
dividual problem, necessitating more 
work and the adoption of better 
methods. . 

Successful marketing is a community 
problem; it necessitates bringing the 
entire community together, in develop- 
ing a cooperative spirit that will enable 
the farmers to visualize a bigger and 
better agriculture. 

Strange as it may seem, farmers are 
not always willing to cooperate. By 
far too many farmers prefer to paddle 
their own canoe, without regard to the 
welfare of the community or the suc- 
cess of agriculture. 

Successful marketing today depends 
more than formerly on the way in 
which commodities are graded for the 
market. Market specialists claim, that 
compared with the cost of performance, 
norre of the steps in marketing enhances 
the value of commodities as greatly as 
this one of grading. 

But before grading can be done suc- 
cessfully and uniformly farmers must 
become familiar with standards in or- 
der to know the nature and character 
of the commodity to be included in a 
certain grade, as well as the defects to 
be excluded therefrom. 

When farmers associate themselves 
it is possible to assemble and ship more 
efficiently and at a much lower cost. 
Through cooperation growers have been 
able to standardize their products on a 
sufficiently large scale as to accomplish 
the fullest benefits therefrom. 

Shipping point inspection is one of 
the major projects of the State market- 
ing bureau. During 1929 approximately 
one thousand five hundred carloads of 
potatoes, strawberries and grapes were 
inspected. 

There is a tendency on the part of a 
great many farmers to suspect that in- 
spection works to their disadvantage ip 
the event the quality of their product 
does. not meet the requirement of 
United States No. 1. Most growers do 
not like to have their products certified 
as United States No. 2, feeling that 
they might have gotten a better price 
had the quality been unknown. 

They do not realize that dealers in 
farm products in the terminal markets 
are keen, wideawake business men and 
know quality. If it is left for them to 
fix, the grade will invariably be lower 
than it would have been had the prod- 
ucts been inspected at shipping point. 
After all, honesty is the best policy. 

One of our greatest needs in agricul- 
ture is more education based on prac- 
tical research. The farmer, the middle- 
man, and the consumer can contribute 
to the solution of our marketing diffi- 
culties by informing themselves of the 
process, the reason for it, and the meth- 
ods by which it is now accomplished. 

Without education no important part 
of our people can ever gain that know!]- 
edge and understanding of the eco- 
nomic principles of marketing which 
are essential to improvement. 

The greatest problem of the State 
marketing bureau is to devise ways and 
means of disseminating market infor- 
mation. In the light of knowledge and 
understanding will come the efficiency 
and fair play in marketing which are 
essential to the future well-being of 
those engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
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